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INTRODUCTION 


OME YEARS AGO, in the heart of the Rocky Mountains, a gentleman encountered a French priest, his locks 
completely wliite with age, traveling apparently for pleasure. Astonished at the sight, he ventured to inquire 
what had induced him at his time of life to go so far from home. “ ’T is very easily explained, replied the 
priest; “six montirs ago I was apparently about to die. One night 1 dreamed that 1 was already in God s presence 
and that he spoke to me these words: ‘My child, how did you like the beautiful world 1 gave you to dwell in? 1 
answered nothing; in fact, 1 was too mortified to answer. For think of it! 1 who had preached foi fifty years 
continually of a ‘ better world,’ had never examined this at all. Awaking from my dream, I made a vow to God, 
that if He gave me back my health, I would devote some months at least to seeing and admiiing His works. So 

here I am, making a tour of- the world! ” 

All of us cannot, it is true, pursue the plan of the French priest in actually traveling around the globe; but, thanks to modern art, 

even those whom circumstances keep at home may make that tour in imagination. 

“The world is mine!’’ cried Monte Cristo on emerging from his dungeon. “The world is mme! may now exclaim each man, 
woman and child who holds this volume in his hands in a far truer sense than any of their ancestors could possibly have used those words 
even fifty years ago. Then men could only read descriptions of the marvels of the world m nature, architecture, painting, sculptures, or 
imposing ruins, but had no means of looking on their counterparts save in some rare and frequently inaccurate paintings or engravings. 
To-day, how changed the scene! In order to make real advancement, “ Hitch your wagon to a star,’’ was the advice of Emerson; in other 
words, join forces witir the mighty powers of the.universe, and progress is assured. And man has followed the advice of that Philosopher 
of Concord. Some daring spirits made our “Star” (the Sun) their willing slave, and, lo! by the assistance of that subtle alchemist the 
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wonders of the Earth are printed with infallibie accuracy, and multiplied so easily that even the remotest village in Australia or America 
may hold within itself sun-tinted reproductions of rare scenes, to which even language does imperfect justice, just as the little wayside 
pool may treasure its shallow depths,the glorious reflections of a cloudless sky. 

Between the covers of this volume is an admirable series of such solar portraits selected from a multitude which hang within the 
picture-gallery of the traveler’s memory. They cover almost every country on the globe, from the North Gape, which rises like a mighty 
sentinel to guard the coast of northern Europe from the Arctic storms, to where the ruined shrines of India and Egypt raise their sublime 
but mutilated forms in silent protest at the ravages of Time and Man, fanned meanwhile by the perfumed breath of tropic vegetation or 
shaded by the drooping fringes of the palm. Or, if we trace the progress of these pictures as they indicate the East and West, they show 
to us the strange peculiarities of race and clime, from the unique and fascinating civilization of Japan to the barbaric splendor of the 
Russian Kremlin or the enchanting beauty of the Bosphorus. Such faithful deliniations of the works of God and Man are not designed 
to merely please the eye. To those who have not traveled they stimulate their longing for a visit either to the Old World or the New, and 
possibly lead them to decide to start at once and make their life-dream a reality. 

To those who have been fortunate enough to see their grand originals these pictures serve as charming souvenirs, recalling pleasing 
incidents which might have otherwise faded gradually from their recollection. Moreover, to those who are fond of narrating to their 
friends the beauty of some celebrated view, or the magnificence of some famous building, these pictures deftly supplement their eloquence, 
and render still more vivid and attractive their descriptions. Nor is this all. Such “Glimpses of the World ” as lie before us here, impart 
an added charm to books of travel and of history. To read a printed page of Prescott’s graphic story of the Conquest of Mexico gives 
certainly pleasure in itself; but how that pleasure is increased for us if we can turn from time to time and see portrayed in beauty and 
with perfect accuracy in a book like this the City of the Montezumas, or the imposing form of the sublime volcano, Popocatapetl, which 
at the coming of the Spaniards was still, as its old Aztec name denotes, “ The Smoking Mountain," and which the Indians looked upon as 
the abode of tortured spirits, whose writhings in their fiery prison-house produced the great convulsions which had marked its history! 
Even in reference to modern times, to merely READ of Valparaiso and Chilians conveys a very limited idea of either the city or its 
inhabitants, compared with that acquired by the views of those identical locaiities. Again, and perhaps most important of all, who can 
sufficiently praise the influence of faithful illustrations IN stimulating study and investigation ? 
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Pictures are keys which unlock for us many libraries. Without their charm our minds too often would not be led on to explore 
the FACTS of which the illustrations are the symbols. Thus, pictures of the Courts of the Alhambra inspire one to learn the history of 
the accomplished, fascinating race, which made that Moorish citadel a peerless specimen of Arabian art and Oriental splendor. 

A view of Scott’s delightful home at Abbotsford, or of fair “Ellen’s Isle” floating like a medallion on the bosom of Loch Katrine, 
awakens a desire to read the “Lady of the Lake” and other works by the same gifted author; while by beholding in reality or on the 
illumined page the stately Trossachs, or romantic Melrose Abbey hallowed by Scott’s genius, we realize as never before the debt of grati¬ 
tude the world still owes to that enchanting “Wizard of the North.” To one, therefore, who looks aright through these attractive pages 
the graceful forms depicted here are eloquent in their suggestiveness. A hundred different works of poetry, art, history, and fiction by the 
best writers of the world are quickly called to mind by one who sees beneath the surface of these lights and shadows. Is it on scenes in 
France or Germany that we are gazing ? What histories of the French Revolution, of Napoleon and of Frederick the Great, do not at once 


present themselves as pleasurable subjects for a winter’s reading? Are we beholding views of Florence? Instinctively we wish to read, 
among the many books associated with that city of the Renaissance, George Eliot s “ Romola, and Grimm s Life of Michael Angelo. 
Are we enjoying Roman pictures ? Here truly the amount of ecclesiastical, historical, poetical and classic literature thus suggested is too 


immense to be enumerated. While hardly can a single portraiture of art or scenery in Italy, Switzerland, Greece, or on the castle-bordered 
Rhine, be spread before us, without evoking memories of that incomparable volume of the traveler s library, Lord Byron s masterpiece, 
“Childe Harold,” whose thrilling stanzas one by one were left by him like a long line of detached pearls to mark the poets pilgrimage 


from land to land. For let us not deceive ourselves. The benefit of travel comes not from the distance traversed nor 

FROM THE SCENES REFLECTED ON THE RETINA, BUT FROM THE INTELLECTUAL STIMULUS THUS AWAKENED, AND THE AMOUNT OF 
THOUGHT AND READING WHICH RESULT THEREFROM, just as a man is nourished not by the quantity of food which he may EAT, but by 
the amount which he assimilates and makes his own. Thus properly followed up and utilized, this volume of selections from the 


worlds .rrreat treasure-house may prove more beneficial to the thoughtful reader and observer than actual travel round the globe would be 
to one who did not wake to the significance of what he saw. “That stick, Sir, has been round the world," exclaimed a man one day to 
Sidney Snrith, as he held out to him a valued cane. “ Dear me," was the reply. “ and yet it is only a stick after all." When Italy, Greece. 
Egypt India and other lands, have become PERMANENT AND .NTHLUG.BLB POSSESSIONS OF OUR minds, then we have really m the 
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best sense visited them. Yet one may do this by reading and the aid of illustrations even at his fireside, while some one else, apparently 
more fortunate, may see those countries with his own eyes and yet know next to nothing of the part which they have played upon the 
stage of history. 

An ancient proverb says that the world is a kind of book, of which we must read merely the first page, when we have seen only 
our own country, it is true. Goethe has justly said: “ Wem Gott will rechte Kunst erweisen. Den schickt Er in die Weite Welt’' 
( “ Him whom the Gods true art would teach, They send out in the mighty world ” ). Whether this “ sending out ” into the world be 
interpreted literally, or as referring to the mind awakened to activity through the printed and the pictured page, the truth is still the same. 
Expansion, growth, broader experience, and wider charity, these are the fruits of that REAL travel which is of the MIND. 

It may be said that these two hundred and sixty illustrations here are not harmonious, because collected in so many and such differ¬ 
ent lands. They do present a great variety, it is true, yet the same solar Artist sketched them all, as one by one the globe of which they 
form a part rolled its successive groups of Nature and Humanity within its brilliant grasp! To represent them all would be impossible. 
This volume therefore may be likened to some of those mosaic tables which we occasionally see in some of the grand palaces of Florence, 
whose polished surface is composed of precious stones, each worthy of minute inspection, yet forming with the rest a combination of 
artistic excellence all the more pleasing from its wonderful variety. And if you ask what rule the lapidary has followed in his grouping of 
the greater part of the mosaics represented in this work, he can reply that his chief motive in selecting them has been like that of the Duke 
of Buckingham, when in the place where Anne of Austria had whispered that she loved him he purposely let fall a precious gem, desiring 
that by finding it another might be happy where he himself had been. 
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PANORAMA OP PARIS.—Piiris is the city of the Present, as Rome is of the Past, Others may imitate it, out no metropolis of modern times can really be compared to the French capital 
for its elegance of decoration, the refined g^ety of its manners, and the superb arrangement of its streets and boulevards, together v^'ith the magnificence of its architectural triumphs. If 
Switzerland is *Hhc play-ground of Europe,Paris is its favorite place of amusement. Hither come yearly hundreds of thousands of pleasure-seekers from every quarter of our globe. 
There is everything in Paris to please, instruct and charm. Almost every window is an exhibition of art. Each prominent street is frequently the centre of some Carnival. The river 
Seine which divides Paris into two very nearly equal sectious shoots arrow-like beneath twenty-eight bridges, many of which are eloquent of history. This French metropolis has a popu¬ 
lation of nearly tw'o and a half millions, but is exceedingly confpact on account of the French custom of living in apartments rather than in separate houses. It is a beautifully cl£<in city. 
The care bestowed upon its thoroughfares is something w^hich excites the admiration of all tourists, and is in painful contrast to the way in which the streets of many of our great American 
cities are neglected. Perhaps this is one out of many reasons why Good Americans, w^hen they die, go to Paris.’’ 
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PLACE DE LA CONCORDE, PARIS.—This is the most magDificeiit public square in th5 world. On one side the Rue Roy ale extends to the majestic Church of La Madeline. Opposite 
to that is the ri^-er Seine. On the right of the square, as we here behold it, is the Gardeu of the Tuilleries, aud on the left the famous promenade of the Champs Elysees. In the center rises 
the Eo'^ptian Obelisk erected there during the reign of Louis Philippe. It is 76 feet high, and was brought hither from Luxor, a suburb of ancient, hundred-gated Thebes/* where it 
had been standing more than 3,060 years. On two sides of this historic monolith are imposing fountains, and around the Square we discern eight colossal seated statues representing the 
principal cities of France: LUle, Bordeaux, Nantes, Rouen, Brest, Marseilles, Lyons, and Strasbourg, Since the Franco-Pmssian war the statue of Strasbourg has been constantly draped 
in mourning or surrounded by wreaths of flowers, a touching proof of the aflection still felt by the French for that city taken from them by the Germans. The history of this Place de la 
Concorde is as sombre as the square itself is gay. It was the favorite place of execution during the Reign of Terror in 1793-4. Upon the spot which that Egyptian obelisk now darkens 
with its shadow stood then the fatal guillotine which beheaded the King Louis XYI, the Queen Marie Antoinette, the Girondists, Charlotte Corday, Madame Rolam!, and at last Danton, 
Robespierre and the original leaders of the Revolution. Chateaubriand well said, in view of the thousands who had perished there, that all the water in the world would not suffice to 
wash away the blood which had there been ahed. 
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BOULEVIHD DE LA MADELEINE, PARIS,—Begiarting at tlie noble cburcb of th^ Madeleine, wbicb so forcibly resembles a Greek Temple, there extends for nearly three miles to 
the Bastille a series of beautiful thoroughfares known as the original Paris Boulevards par excellence. There are eleven of these streets, succeeding one another like liiiks 

frolden chain. The first is the one outlined in this representation, and is called (from the building at its commencement) the Boulevard de la Madeleine, There is a charm about 
these Boulevards which uo other streets in the world seem to possess. They are a recognized rendezvous for fashionable idlers and pleasure-seekers. Throngs of elegant vehicles pass 
and repass here every afternoon in bewildering successiotu On their broad sidewalks there arc not simply thousands of proineuaders, but hundreds of men and women seated at little 
tobies in front of glittering cafes, sipping coffee or eau sucree, or eating an ice-cream, as an excuse to have the privilege of occupying, as it were, an orchestra chair or proscenium box at 
this attractive spc'ctacle of life and gaity, of which the Boulevard itself is the stage. And if this be true of the Boulevards in the qftermon, still more brilliant and animated do these 
*dew^alks become on pleasant when every caf6 is radiant with lights repeated in innumerable mirrors, and w'hcn every jeweler's windows look like the entrance to Aladdin's 

flbird^cavern! Two features of Parisian Boulevards will be recalled by every traveler. They are the toll circular structures called Kiosques," some of which are merely covered with 
tLatrical advertisements^ while others serve as newspaper stands, or little bars for the sale of unintoxicating drinks. 
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RITE DE RIVOLI, PARIS*—Few of the many beautiful thorough fares in Paris are m5re interesting or better kDown to the traveler than the Rue do Rivoli, On one side for a long 
distance it is bordered by the Garden of the Tuilleries, the former site of the Tuilleries itself (destroyed by the Communists in 1871), and the magnificent Museum of the Louvre- A little 
further on the same side, rises the handsome Gothic monument called the Tour St* Jacques* The northern portion of the Rue de Rivoli is scarcely less interesting. There are the famoua 
Palais Royal and the Theatre Francais, as well as the great Magasin du Louvre, and such welLknown hotels as the Continental, the Meurice and the Windsor, The great peculiarity of 
this street is the line of arcades extending for a long distance on its northern side. These are formed by a projection of the second story of each building over the sidewalk, thus furnishing 
a promenade completely sheltered from the sun and rain* Here are innumerable shops of jewelry, photographs and fancy articles, and foreigners are continually gathering around the 
attractive windows, like moths about a brilliant flame* In these arcades one often hears more English spoken than French, This street has been the scene of many thrilling episodes in 
history. Some of its arches have beheld the tumbrils rolling on to the red-posted Guillotine during the Reign of Terror. Robespierre himself, like the hundreds who had preceded him 
was led along this thoroughfare to the gory knife. It also saw the humiliating return of Louis XYl and Marie Antoinette after their attempted escape; and besides having witnessed many 
of the dazzling receptions given to Hapoleon, its name commemorates one of his most brilliant victories over the Austrians in Italy, the famous battle of Mmli. 
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EIFFEL TOWER, PARIS,—One of Lhe maryels of t!ie recent Paris Exposition was this iight yet massive tower, reaching a height attained by noth¬ 
ing else of human w'orkmanship upon the surface of our globe. Unbounded ridicule was at first heaped upon the architect who dared propose 
to erect auch a construction in the center of a city which is so beautiful and artistic. Critics declared that such an unsightly object would Injure 
Paris, as much as a positive deformity would a human being. Others maintained that it would be dangerous. Most people thought that it was at least a 
waste of moneyt All these predictions failed of verification. The monument w'as built to a height of 98o feet above the Seine. Far from being a 
hideous structure, as w'as prophesied, it is remarkably light, graceful and well proportioned. I^Tor have any bid results ensued either to the pariskus, 
or to BL Eiffel. During the Exposition nothing tviis more popular than a trip up the Eiffel Tower, and it proved a “ mint of money’’ to its owners. 
For the colossal shaft was utilized not merely as a point w^here glorious views could be obtained, but on the first of its great platforms, 876 feet from 
the ground, were restaurants and cafes, where several hundred people could be accommodated at one time. The second platform, used chiefly for 
observation, has a height of 863 feet. That seemed quite high enough to most travelers, but if they wished to complete the ascent they could be 
transported by elevators over one hundred feet higher still, whence Paris looked like an immense child's-puzrie spread out in dwarf-like figures far 
below. • 
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VENDOjVIE column, PARIS,—Eising from the very heart of Paris stands this sombre shaft of bronze, recalling the career of the great Napoleon, 
The Emperor was fond of rearing monuments in the style of the old Romans, This is in imitation of the Column of Trajan at Rome. On both 
those shafts, the Roman and the French, are plates of bronze adorned with figures in relief ascending toward the summit in a spiral path. In this 
Vendome Column not only do these figures represent events in Bonaparte^s campaign of Austerlitz, but the bronze for the plates themselves w^as 
made by melting dowm 1200 Austrian and Russian cannon. Upon the summit, 142 feet high, stands the statue of Napoleon I, This is not, however, 
the figure originally placed there. When the Empeior had been banished to St. Helena, the Royalists took down his statue and crowded the shaft 
with a gigantic fieur-de lis. But this decoration was, under the circumstances, so senseless that the Napoleonic figure was restored. The Com¬ 
munists in their endeavor to ruin Paris actually pulled down this column in 1871, but happily the fragments were preserved and it was re-erected in 
1875, The name Vendome^’ was given to this shaft because the square in which it stands was called the Place Vendome, from a palace which 
once stood here, owmed by the Duke of Vendome, a son of Henry IV. 
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THE COLUMN OF JULY^ PABIS.—At one extremity of tlie principal Boulevards of Paris rises tliis imposing momiment in bronze* It was Greeted in 
honor of the patriots who fell in the revolution of July, 1830, but the place on which it stands recalls even more stirring associations than those of 
the *^Jaly’' struggle for liberty* For this enclosure is the place de la Bastille, the sight of that terrible State Prison of old France, the very name of 
which, *‘The Bastille,” is synonymous with cruelty and infamous injustice* The first great act of the maddened populace in 1780 (which also took 
place in the month of July) was the destruction of this stronghold of tyranny* Some of the stones of the Bastille were used in the construction of 
one of the bridges crossing the Beine* They are now, therefore, daily trampled under foot by thousands of liberated Frenchmen* It is appropriate 
that this **July Column*^ should have upon its summit, 154 feet above the square, a statue of liberty, holding in one hand a torch and in the other a 
broken chain* In 1871 the Communists filled the vaults beneath this monument with gunpowder, intending to blow up the column and ruin the 
entire neighborhood* Happily the attempt was frustrated, and the historic shaft still stands unharmed* 
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HOTEL DE VILLE, PARIS.—Thia magnificent structure has been built to replace the old Hotel de Ville burned by the Commnnists in 1871. Its exterior is imposing not only from its 
d uroportions, but also from the splendor of its decorations. Domes, towers, windows and even chimneys are all adorned with statuary or elaborate carving. Upon the walls there is 
'tble population of illustrious Parisians, and on the roof are ten colossal gilde’d figures representing heralds, summoning, as it were, the people of Paris to this, their City Hall. 
Th^*^* ^ rts and council-chambers of this edifice are also lavishly decorated with paintings and statues. One can not look upon this modern structure without recalling the old Hotel de 
^ ' t ' h was its predecessor. It played a most important part in the great Revolution of 1789. Thither the destroyers of the Bastille were led in triumph. There the ill-fated Louis 
Ville w 1 C wa cockade before the maddened populace. Within its walls, after his arrest, Robespierre attempted suicide; and from its steps in 1848 Louis Blanc proclaimed 

XVI assume preneb Republic. It seems incredible that Frenchmen could have been found capable of destroying that historic structure. But on the 20th of May, 1871, the 

the establis iraen^^ gunpowder and petroleum in its noble halls, and, when compelled by the Government troops to vacate the building, they set fire to the combustibles 

Communists P ■ miscreants, however, perished in the conflagration which ensued, or were shot down by the infuriated soldiery. Thus it is in Paris, Behind her 

prepared for athwart her brightest streets and squares falls the grim shadow of some tragic episode in history. Tet, after all, these startling contrasts give to Paris that charm 

stateliest palaces an ^ which no brand new and unhistoric city ever can possess. The difierence is akin to that between a young recruit arrayed in .bright new uniform and 

of human strugg e an ^^de and some old warrior of a hundred battles, whose body bears the scars of conflict and on whose blunted sword are stains of blood. 

■weapons never used save on p ? 

































TOjilB or itiTAPOLEONj PARIS,—Beneath the gilded dome of the Invalides is one of the most impressive sights on earth. In a vast marble-lined 
apartment the visitor leans over a circular marble railing and looks on a crypt twenty feet deep and thirty-si^ in diameter. There on a pavement 
of mosaic in the form of a star around which are inscribed the names of Bonaparte^s most brilliant victories (Eivoli, Austerlitz, Marengo, Wagram, 
The Pyramids, Moscow, etc.), rises a grand sarcophagus of porphyry, a single block of stone brought hither from Finland, and weighing eisty-seYcu 
tons. It is the tomb of Napolean, Around this crypt are twelve colossal statues of Victory,and several groups of battle-flags captured in the ISTapoleonic 
wars, A colored light from stained glass windows in the roof invests this solemn circle of tlie dead with an ineffable solemnity. The entrance of the 
crypt is flanked by two sarcophagi, the burial places of tbe Emperor’s friends, Duroc and Bertrand,one of whom died in battle for his adored chieftain 
while the other followed Napoleon to St. Helena and shared his pitiable captivity until by Death the imperial captive was at last set free. Above 
the entrance to the crypt are these words from Napoleon’s will dictated at St. Helena: *T desire that my ashes may repose on the banks of tbe Seine 
among that French people I so dearly loved.” His wish has been fulfllled. No more magnificent sepulchre exists on earth than that which shelters 
here the ashes of the great Napoleon. 
































THE BOURSE (OR EXCHANGE), PARIS.—A handsome structure is this edifice where fortunes are so easily made and lost Surrounded by sixty-six CoHuthiatj columns this building 
* not unlike the model of a Temple in the Roraiin Forum. When the traveler has seen the stock exchange of New York or the Board of Trade in Chicago, there is nothing especiaUv uew 
"trange in the transactions of this Paris Bourse. Nevertheless the tumult and incessant uproar which wake the echoes of these walls from twelve o'clock hi three are well worth noting, 
^u indication of the feverish excitement of the “Bulls and Bears,” 'whose characteristics do not differ materially, whether the arena where their combats take place be in Wall Street or 
r T iTe Michl<^an in the vicinity of the Thames or here in Paris. To stand in the gallery of this Bourse and watch the pandemonium below or merely, as one lingers on these steps, to 
^ P ' e the faces of successful or unfortunate speculators as they leave the building, affords an admirable chance to study interesting phases of human experience. This square, or 
upl la Bourse ” is a great point of arrival and departure of the Parisian omnibuses, the demand for which is usually greater than the supply. But no such crowding is possible here 

iTublic vehicles in America. Each passenger is entitled to a seat, which he secures by applying for a “number,” at the office in the square. Th^i rule of “first come, first 
i/rioridlv enforced and wlien the seats in the coach are filled, it rolls away, displaying over its door the word “Complet” (full). Who does not recollect the story of the 
served, . that the only place inPam he did not go^ called “ Com pie t” “Whenever I aee an omnibus going there,” he cried, “ it will never stop forme!” 



















































the TROCADEKO, PARIS.—Every public building in Paris is uot only beautifully situated^ but beautiful in itself. This is emphatically true of the Trocadero Palace, an edifice erected 
for the "rent Paris Exhibition of 1878, The place which it occupies was long known as one of the moat unsightly spots near Paris^ having been the site of several stone quarries. But 
like so many other points in and about the city, it was transformed into a beautiful locality by order of l^apoleon JII to whom, with all his faults, Paris is much indebted. The 
Trocadero itself with its extensive wings or galleriea, occupies a space on the top of a Ml! 1300 feet long* It is an immense circular structure crowned by a colossal statue of Fame and 
flanked on each side by a graceful tow’er 290 feet high. In front of the whole building is an arcade forming from end to end an unbroken promenade, Belovr this is a lovely garden, 
adorned not merely with flower-beds, summer-houses and grottos, but with fountains, of which the finest is a grand cascade 196 feet in diameter, w^hich, wrben illuminated, as it sometimes 
is at night by electricity, forms an enchanting spectacle. The Trocadero contains a grand concert hall capable of seating seven thousand people, and its organ is one of the largest in the 
world Here are also several museums of great value, among them one portraying different styles of architecture in France, and representing by plaster easts the beautiful portals of the old 
French cathedrals* the staircases of the French chateaux and the sculptured ornaments of the various Hotels de Yille in French cities. The name of this handsome edifice is derived from 
onrof the forts of Cadiz, Spain, captured by the Preach in 1833. 
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GRAlND opera house* parts.^—^TMs is not merely one of the most magnificent structures of the French metropolis, but is the largest theatre in the world; not strictly so in regard to 
its seating capacity, which accommodates about 2,200 people, but in the area of three acres which it occupies in the very heart of the city. The first %’iew of it ns one approaches it along the 
Boulevards can never be forgotten. Broad marble steps lead up to a facade adorned with groups of statuary representing Lyric Poetry, Idyllic Poetry, Music, Declamation, Song and 
Dance. Above these are medallions of four great composers, and over these extends along the full width of the structure a Loggia or gallery embellished with beautiful Corinthian 
monolithic columns and a marble parapet Above the windows of this Loggia the eye beholds with pleasure medallion busts, in gilded bronze, of Mozart, Beethoven, Auber, Rossini, 
Meyerbeer and ITalevy, whose noble works are heard so frequently within the Temple of Music which they thus adorn. To right and left upon the roof colossal groups in gilded bronze 
eland radiantly forth against the sky, portraying the divinities of Poetry and Music with the muses in their train. While to complete the charm of this extraordinary building, there 
rises in the center a majestic dome above the crown of which we see, triumphant over all, the statue of Apollo holding aloft a golden lyre, which still refiects the splendor of the setting 
sun long after evening has begun to spread its shadows over the adjacent streets, which soon will burst forth from that temporary twilight into a blaze of artificial brilliancy almost as 
light aa day, which makes the place of the Grand Opera seem like the diamond-clasp in that long belt of gaiety, display and fashion known as the Parisian Boulevards. 
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INTERIOR OF GRAND OPERA HOUSE, Px\RIS,—If the exterior of this Temple of Kusic be imposing, the interior ia darzling. On a gala night 
the sight of its grand staircase, its balconies, eorridors and magnificent foyer can never be forgotten. One panses in beiviLderment at the foot of this 
“ stairway of Honor. ” The steps are of white marble, the balustrades of alabaster, the hand-rail of African Ony^:, Twenty four colored marble 
columns rise to the height of the third floor. The ceiling glows with brilliant frescoes. Superb bronze groups surround us, bearing globes of light 
At the head of the first landing, a doorway, flanked by enormous figures of Tragedy and Comedy, leads inward to the amphitheatre and orchestra. 
The pavements are of exquisite mosaic. The auditorium is open to the critieism of an excessive amount of gilded ornamentation, but the foyer, or 
promenading hall, is of extraordinary splendor. It is 177 feet long and 60 feet in height, and with its gilded cohimns, statues, paintings, marble 
chimney pieces and colossal mirrors, presents an appearance unsurpassed in any theatre in the world* The cost of this building, apart from that of its 
site, was about seven millions of dollars. It was begun in 1801 and opened in 1875, from the designs and under the directions of Gamier, whose 
name will thps be forever associated with the most gorgeous opera house that the world has yet produced. 
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ARCH OF TRIUMPH, PARIS*—One 1ms to dciU with superlatives in Paris* To say that this is the finest triumphal arch in the world is a strong statement, but it is literally true* It 
was begun by Napoleon I to commemorate liis marvelous victories in 1805 and 1806. Built after the style of the old Roman arches of triumph, it nevertheless surpasses them both in its 
<triud dimensions and in the magnificent effect which it produces* Something of this is due to its unrivaled situation. It stands upon an elevation from which radiate, in perfect 
tvmmetrv twelve of the finest avenues in existence, Tlie grandest of these is the world-renowned Champs Elysees* Numerous marble reliefs upon this arch commemorate the achievements 
of the French* Around tlie summit are marble medal lions in the form of shields bearing the names of various brilliant victories* Within the arch are the names of G56 generals of the 
Republic and Empire* On each of its four immense pilasters is a colossal group of statuary in relief, of which the ones presented in this illustration portray Napoleon crowned by Victory, 
and France summoning her children to take up arms in her defense. One can form some idea of the grandeur of this structure when he reflects that it is 160 feet in height and 14G in breadth. 
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THE M4DELEIKE, PARIS.—This noble building transports Greece to Paris. It is a splendid reproduction of a Greek Temple, the decorations of which are nevertheless decidedly 
Christian in their character* It is in reality the Church of Mary Magdalene/’^ begun by Louis XY in ITOL and in the tympanum of the facade, in an immense relief portraying the 
Last Judgment, Mary Magdalene is represented as interceding with Christ for the condemned. As this building was still unfinished at the time of the French Revolution, Hapoleon 
chan^^ed its design and transformed it into a “Temple of Glory,” where he intended that eulogies should be pronounced over the heroes of the Nation, and many of the grand deeds of 
the tot Empire should be appropriately celebrated. But after the Man of Destiny had passed away from the stage of France, the original idea of this edifice was again adopted, and the 
magnificent structure is now a Christian church. It is a most imposing building, no less than 354 feet in length and 100 feet in height. Stately Corinthian columns with elaborate capitals 
cntTrely surround it like a faithful body guards eighteen of them on either side, while sixteen constitute the lofty portico which fronts upon the Rue Rojale and commencement of the 
Boulevards There arc no windows In this church, which is constructed exclusively of stone and receives its light through skylights in the roof. What wonder that so vast and beautiful 
a building should have cost more than two and a half millionsof dollarsl 
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THE LOUVRE, PARIS.— Tliis splendid edifice, standing in the very heart of Paris, appeals to us in at least three ways. Its architecture is of the highest excellence and satisfies the eye 
from every point; its history is also full of interest; and finally, as a noble Treasure-house of Art, it becomes one of the most important buildings in the world. The foundation of the 
Louvre is of great antitjuity, dating from the year 1200. It was used as a royal residence down to the time of Louis XIY, who removed the Court to the magnificent Palace of Versailles. 
Here was solemnized in 1572 the marriage between Henry IV, “the gallant Henry of Navarre,” and the fair Margaret of Valois; and five days later, on the night of the 24th of August' 
the signal was here given for the massacre of the Huguenots on the eve of “ St. Bartholomew. ” The window is shown where Charles IX fired that night on the crowd of fugitives. The 
two Napoleons greatly enlarged and embellished the Louvre, and fomed the two long arms which finally united it with the palace of the Tuilleries. The Louvre collections of antiquities, 
gems, statuary and paintings, are of incalculable value, yet are opened freely to the public. Volumes are required merely to briefly catalogue the treasures here contained, the possession 
of which gives to Paris a transcendent importance for all students and lovers of art. Incredible as it would seem, in 1871 the communists tried to destroy this entire building with its 
priceless contents. It was a piece of vandalism which disgraces the nineteenth century. The imperial Library of 90,000 volumes was thus destroyed, but happily the government troops 
arrived in time to prevent further losses. 
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VEXUS DE MILO, PARIS,—This beautiful though mutilated statue was found in 1830 by a peasant in the island of Melos (or Milo) in the Greek 
Archipelago. France soon became its fortunate possessor, and it forms now the especial glory of the Louvre. No special mention of this was 
made by ancient writers on Greek art, a fact which gives us an idea both of the number of such masterpieces in the age of Phidias and Praxiteles, 
and the irreparable loss which the world has sustained by the destruction of those works of art in the Dark Ages. The original posture of this 
statue is a matter of dispute. Some have supposed that while one hand retained her drapery, the other held above her head the apple given to her 
by the shepherd Paris in token of her transcendent beauty. Others, again, believe she was holding on her extended knee a mirror, or the shield of 
Mars, which is an attitude frequently observed in groups portraying the Deities of Love and War. The secret will probably never be disclosed, and 
itis safe to say that no sculptor will ever be allowed to attempt its restoration, although unnumbered thousands, as they look upon this masterpiece 
may exclaim with the poet: ^ ' 


^ * Vouchsafe at last our minds to free 
Prom doubts pertaining to thy charms j 
The meaning of thy bended knee, 

The secret of thy vanished arms! 


Wast thou in truth conjoined with Mars? 

Did tby fair hands his shield embrace^ 
The surface of whose golden bars 
iQ^rew lovelier from thy mirrored face? 


Or was it some bright scroll of fame 
Thus poised on thine extended knee. 
Upon which thou didst trace the name 
Of that fierce God so dear to thee? ” 
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THE IMMACULATE CONCEPTION (Bif Murillo), PARIS -—hi the salon Carre of the Louvre in Paris hangs the masterpiece of the Spauiah 
painter, ^InriUo* It represents the Virgin Mary as the very enibodiinent of youthful purity, innocence and beauty standing in the clouds and sup¬ 
ported apparently by an immence throng of cherubs, who form below her and around her a perfect garland of childlike loveliness» Her upturned 
face, her rapturous expression, her folded hands, her robe of snowy whiteness, lier exquisite blue mantle and her angelic retinue, all these form a 
wonderfully beautiful combination which has endeared this work of art to raiilions and will continue to do so .while it still endures. Murillo lias 
been called the Painter of the Conception,” for he is said to have portrayed this subject twenty-live times. His daughter, Praucesca, often served 
him fora modeL Other artists have usually represented the Yirgio as a blonde. Murillo, on the contrary, portrayed her with dark hair and eyes, as 
is certainly more natural in an Oriental woman. A critic once said of this painting that those who did not know that Murillo had produced it 
would think it had had its origin in heaven. One must go to Spain, and above all to his native city, Seville, to fully appreciate Murillo’s genius; 
for there are most of his wonderful paintings, which of themselves will well repay a trip to Spain. There he was beloved and admired during hia 
life, and there he died on the 3d of April, 168S, from having fallen from a scaffolding while painting the ‘‘Marriage of St. Catherine.” 
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NAPOLEOX III, AT SOLFERINO, LUXEMBOURG GALLERY, PARIS,—AmoDg tile military paintings in the splendid picture gallery of the Luxembourg, in Paris, is this by the 
famous artist Meiasonier, which represents Napoleon III at Solferino, that little village of northern Italy, which on the 24th of June, 1859, inscribed its name in letters of Mood upon the 
affe of history* The combatants were Austria on one side and France and Sardinia on the other; their respective leaders being Franz Joseph, Louis Napoleon and Tictor Emanuel, It 
was a desperate battle, lasting sixteen hours. The Austrian troops as usual fought well, but were as usual defeated* There seems to be a strauge fatality in Austrian campaigns* Is it 
due to the incapacity of Austrian generals? Two weeks later Napoleon III met the defeated Austrian Emperor at Villafrance and there agreed to preliminaries of peace, which seemed a 
little tame after this victory of Solferino, and were a crushing blow to those whose hopes had been aroused by NapoleoMa famous words, “Italy must be free from the Alps to the 
Adriatic.” por Venice and a part of Lombardy were still left to Austria, Nevertheless, when Napoleon III sat, as this painting represents him, surveying the victory at Solferino, his 
star was really at its zenith. Could he have then forseen the future, he would have sought death on the battlefield; for that was the time for him to die. He would have thus been 
lared the shame of Mexico, the horrible humiliation of Sedan, and the melancholy death in exile at CMselhurst But destiny stood behind him smiling sarcastically even in this hour of 
triumph The ancients were right when they said that one of man’s greatest misfortunes is that he does not know the right time for him to leave the world! 
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OP VERSAILLES FRANCE,—This wonder fulLuildiDg with its extert si ve park was the home of Louis XIVj who caused it to be erected here at a cost of two hundred 
PALACE _ ' stories of the number of men and horses employed in its construction border on the fabulous, Voltaire called it The Abyss of Expenses^* Here the ** Grand 

millions oj o succeeded by the dissolute Louis XT, who also died here, deserted alike by friends and courtiers, as his disease was a malignant form of small-pox. 

Monarch,” Louis formed the abode of the ill-fated Louis XVI and Marie Antoinette, and here at the outbreak of the French Revolution occurred some fearful scenes of violence. 

Then for a few years jn the fore^^round feathered the mob*of starving men and women who finally burst into the palace, attempted to kill the Queen, and finally forced the royal 

to Pam, ;.Kler the _s of “ T.. tt. 

V ATiiseum, containing many interesting histone r 

a National Prussian King, and here, on the 18th of January, 1871, he was saluted as Emperor of Germany. 
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‘ The Baker, the BakeFs wife and the Baker^s boy,” Since that period it has remained practically uninhabited. It is now really 
contTining many interesting historic relics and superb galleries of paintings. At the time of the siege of Paris by the Germans in the Franco-Prussian war, this palace 









































NAPOLEON’S CARRIAGE, VERSAILLES.— Among the relics of royalty and of the empire displayed at Versailles is this magnificent vehicle, the woodwork of which is one mass of 
gildint' -while the interior decorations are of the most elegant description. This is said to be the carriage in which the Emperor Napoleon I-went with the Empress Marie Louise to 
solemnize their marriage in the Cathedral of Notre Dame. All Paris was in tlie greatest excitement, and Napoleon’s future seemed then brilliant beyond all precedent in modern history 
Yet in reality these gilded wheels were swiftly bearing him to what Napoleon himself subsequently called, “an abyss covered with flowers.” And such indeed proved to be this fatal 
marriage following liis divorce from Josephine. No doubt Napoleon’s pride was gratified, as in this gorgeous vehicle he sat beside his Austrian bride, but it was certainly impossible 
for him to ever love her as he liad once loved Josephine, The latter, slightly older than himself, had been his life-long confidant and friend. She had at first contributed much to his 
Buccess Her intuitions made her a most useful counsellor. Rut what was Marie Louise? A simple, inexperienced girl, with whom the Emperor always wore a inaslc, lest his designs 
should throucrh her reach the court of Austria! The one possessed a character as weak and vacillating as her face would indicate. The other proved herself a heroine by sacrificing to 
the interests'’of France not only the .most enviable throne in Europe, but also the most famous of earth’s sovereigns, and the man she loved. “It will not bring him fortune,’’said the 
common people when the divorce had been proclaimed, and they were right. 
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noOTR OF MARIE AKTOIKETTE, TRIAI^ONj VERSAILLES.—^At one extren^ity of the Pnrk of Versailles is the lovely little palace of Trianon^ the favorite residence of poor 
Antoinette Her tastefully decorated boudoir is here given just as when occupied by her. This palace was originally given by Louis XV to Madame dn Barry^ and the royal villa ts 
Mane n o special charm of Trianon lies in the garden around this royal villa abounding in shaded walks, beautiful trees, an artificial lake, and, above all, in the modest 

still visi Marie Antoinette and the ladies of her Court when they came here to play the role of peasants. Weary of frivolity, the Queen would often turn gladly to the opposite 

strueturea white muslin and a plain straw hat she would stroll along the paths, feeding chickens, chasing butterliies or joining in games of blind-man's buff and fox and geese, 

extreme, building here, called her ** Dairy,'’ slie and her friends would make butter on marble tables and laugh with glee at their moderate success. Another structure here is called the 
here she insisted that her husband, Louis XVI, should play the part of miller, while she and her Court-ladies assumed the character and the dress of shepherdesses or simple 
Mill, w pathetic to wander through these deserted though carefully kept grounds, and to think of the tragic fate of Marie Antoinette, who probably had no idea that Kings 

peas.^t other object than to live in luxury. But in 1789 the clouds were rapidly gathering, and the storm was to burst upon ^‘Little Trianon’^ with fearful 

and Queens^^^ young Queen left this Park, and at the demand of the famished populace returned to Paris, she was destined to never see it again. It was her first step towards the 

guillotine. 57 





































r tfkY of battles, YERSAELLES*— One of the most imposing and interesting of all the splendid apartments in the pal‘ice of Yersailies is what is called the Gallery of Battles.’^ 
"l th of about four huudred feet, and is lighted from the roof, which is made of iron. It is, as the name denotes, a gallery dedicated to the glorification of the God of Wan 
It has a generals of France, and above these are some of the finest paintings of battle-scenes that Art has yet produced. 

Around wa glories of the armies of France in early and in recent times, from Charlemagne to ISTapoleon. The Napoleonic paintings are particularly fine, and represent 

Naturally t ey a } ■ ■ ^ snch victories as Austerlitz, -Icna, Priediand, Rivoli and Wagram. This and the man] 

in startling force ana viviujjc 


many other picture galleries at Versailles are therefore uot mere 
^ are illumined tablets of history, calculated to awaken patriotism and etimulate the youth of France to acquire a knowledge of their country's history and to 

exhibitions ^immortalized here upon the glowing canvas. Like all the other National Museums of France, this Palace of Versailles is freely open to the public and can be 

emulate t e the humblest peasant. It is greatly to the credit of the Germans, when they occupied this palace during the siege of Paris in 1871, that they carefully covered 

enjoyed an nT^served them from injury, although many of them represented hiiraiHating defeats which their fathers suffered under the iron hand of the first Napoleon 

these paintings auxi preac r 
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rattle of RIVOLI, gallery of battles, VERSAILLES.—Oue of the finest paintings in this Martial gallery is that entitled the Battle of Rivoli. It is the work of the 
lb t d artist Phillipoteaus. It represents the young Napoleon atone of the proudest moments in his eventful life, as he conducted that memorable struggle amid the Alps in 1797, 
*h ^ o siffoally defeated the Austrians. The Portrait of Bonaparte is admirable. He seems io.spiring. Genius is visible in every line of that thin, pale face. In fact nowhere was 
h- nendous military genius more discernible than on the plains of Lombardy and in the gorges of the Italian Alps, where the “Little Corsican" with but ahandfulof ill-fed, ragged 
t ^ ^ ain and a^ain defeated the proudest armies of Austria and her most experienced generals. “Do erpericnced generals oppose me?” cried the young commander; “ So much the 
troops^ag - their books on tactics and know not what to do.” In fact his wonderful rapidity and power of instantaneous decision gave him the speed and spring 

1 ^' The French do not march," exclaimed an Austrian officer, “ they/;//” The story of Bonaparte’s victories in Italy, of which this of Rivoli was one of the most brilliant, reads 
Pk ^'^°inance It was never equaled even by himself, save possibly in 1813 when the Emperor, ruined by the Russian campaign, was struggling single-handed against united Europe. 

R t ° ""it 1 in 1797 Fmtuue was with him. In France in 1813 he had tempted the fickle goddess too far and his star was waning, to sink at last behind the wave-washed rock of St. Helena, 
u m ay 
















LiST DAYS OP NAPOLEOH AT ST, HELEHA (By VeIjA.)^ VERSAILLES,—It is not merely the dying Napoleon whom we here behold—it is the 
Exile, the dethroned Emperor, the heart-broken Captive, forgotten by those whom he had raised from the duet and made illustrious, abandoned by 
his Austrian wife, deprived of any communication with his idolized child, and stung by daily provocations from his English jailer. The grand Napo¬ 
leonic head is here, which always shows so admirably in marble. The forehead is the same as that which wore the coronet of France and the iron 
crown of Charlemagne, but his temples are sunken and bis cavernous eyes seem gazing down the vista of the years of captivity to the time when he 
was master of Europe and made or unmade kings at will. In his lap is the out-spread map of Europe, upon which rests his nerveless hand. That hand 
once carved out kingdoms there. It is now powerless to trace his name! Surely this statue (true to life and history) tells us that if Napoleon greatly 
sinned, he suffered correspondingly. To rise from the position of an obscure lieutenant of artillery to be the comiueror of half of Europe and sover¬ 
eign of France and Italy; to place his family on the thrones of Holland, Spain, Naples and Westphalia, to equal Caesar in his victories, to wed a daugh¬ 
ter of the Austrian Emperor, to plan to have his son succeed him in his glorious dynasty, and then to lose it all and Unger on, chained like Prometheus 
to a barren rock, his heart continually gnawed by the implacable vulture of Regret— what tragedy has the world beheld to equal it? Better to fall 
Uke the first Csesar, Aeath the daggers of conspirators, than die by inches on 4 seagirt cliff, as did the Csesar of the Nineteenth Century, 
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P4.T VCE OF FONTAINEBLEAU, FRANCE,—This 13 one of the iaf>st interestiDg as well as the most elegantlj decorated of all the Chateaux of France. Situated about forty miles 
f " Paris it was the favorite rcaidence of Francis 1 (died 1547), of Henry IV (died IfilO), and particularly of the first Napoleon. Here for some months he kept Pope Pius YII hi& 


from Paris, 

■ oner Here after the long and deadly dud between France and Europe he signed his abdication in 1814- and one may see the room in which in his despair he attempted then to 
commit suicide hy talcing poison prepared for him during the Russian campaign. The palace courtyard has associated with itself some most pathetic souTenirs. It is called the “ Court 
of the Adieux ” because it was here that Napoleon on the 20th of April, 1814, after his abdication, said farewell to his Old Guard. It was at the hour of noon that a solitary figure appeared 
at the head of the main staircase and descended its steps to meet his faithful grenadiers. It was the figure of Napoleon about to depart into exile. Embracing one or two of the officers, 
and ressino^ the Eagle of France repeatedly to his lips, he uttered to his Old Guard those impressive %vords of farewell wdth which every reader of French history is familiar. Then 
amid the sobs of his old soldiers, who were faithful to him in adversity as in prosperity, unlike so many whom the Emperor had enriched with honors, titles and estates, Napoleon (once 
more apparently their Little Corporal ”) entered a carriage and was driven away from this palace where he had been so recently the most powerful sovereign in the world. 
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1 ?RY OF IIBKRY II, PALACE OF FONTAINEBLEAU, PRANCE,—The interior of the palace of Fontainebleau is of great magnificence, and the gallery of Henry Second, 
d ‘ this illustration, is one of the richest of all its historic halls. It was begun by Francis I, embellished by Henry 11, and restored by Louis Philippe. This was the great 
outline m ^ p'ontainebleau, and at intervals in the decorations of the walls and ceilings we see the letters H. and D., the initials of Henry 11 and the beautiful Diana of Poitiers, 
reception is one of the most elegant in Europe. In connection wuth the exterior of this palace allusion has been made to some of its Napoleonic souvenirs, but 

The jjg giyg to it historical importance. Here in 1685 Louis XIV signed the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, by which nearly a century before Henry IV had granted 

many o er Here the beautiful and ill-fated Marie Antoinette at times resided. Here, while a guest at the French Court in 1657, Queen Christiana of Sweden caused 

toleration to to be put to death. Here also Louis XV w'as married, and the subsequent Napoleon III was baptized: and one may see the room within this 

her former divorce was pronounced against the Empress Josephine in 1809. From the windows of this splendid apartment one looks out over a pretty park towards the 

palace where ^ ^nehleau threaded with charming walks and drives, and covering an area about fifty miles in circumference, 
famous Forest of r ontaineo'ie ^ 
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PK05IEKADE, INIICE, FRAKCE.—Nice is the Winter Paradise for invalids and a lovely pleasure-resort for the robust With a full exposure to the south, and with an amphitheatre of 
mountains behind to shelter it from the northern winds, we can easily understand the mildness of its climate. In fact its delightful situation led Greek colonists more than 2,000 years 
a^o to choose this for a residence; and from the victory gained here by them over its barbarian defenders, the place was called Nikaia, from which is derived the modern name, Mce. 
Here many fine hotels, charming villas, and a great number of ** Pensions,’' which in the summer time are dark and utterly deserted, become in winter radiant with gas and crowded with 
humanity. Before the promenade gay parties of excursionists are constantly sailing out in pleasure-boats upon the mirrordike expanse; It is perhaps from the number and the beauty of 
these fair mariners that this Gulf of Nice is called the “ Bay of Angels! Here also the gay world of fashion displays its brilliant panorama, each winter more bewildering than the last; 
for while northern climes are shivering in snow and ice, Nice forms a favorite rendezvous not merely for the delicate who come here to beg of Death the respite of a few more months, 
but also for pleasure-seekers from all portions of the world, especially for subjects of the Czar, who, when they can, are glad to escape the rigor of their northern winters. One of the 
quays of Nice is named after Napoleon’s famous marshal, Massena, who was born here. Here also the immortal patriot, Garibaldi, first saw the light; here the world-renowned violinist, 
Par^aini breathed his last, and uow upon a sunny hillside just above the town is the grave of the illustrious French leader, Gambetta, 
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CASINO, MONTE CARLO, ITALY.—One of the loveliest places on the curving shore of the Mediterranean is the famous gambling resort of Monte Carlo. It is laid out in cultivated 
terraces, which overhang the pretty bay, where a multitude of pleasure boats are always moored. So far ns outward attractiveness is concerned. Nature and Art have here combined to 
make this spot a veritable bit of paradise. Before it is the boundless sea, as smooth as glass and many colored as a prism; while in the rear are lovely olive-colored mountains which at 
sunset invariably fold about their dimpled shoulders mantels of royal purple. Around this Casino aloes and orange trees are growing in luxuriance, and here and there a tufted palm out¬ 
lines its graceful form against the cloudless sky. Monte Carlo owes much of its attractiveness to the late M, Blanc, who founded here this handsome gaming house. At present the 
establishment is in the hands of a Frencli Company, and constantly entices weak humanity thither by its glittering promises of wealth. Within this Casino, apart from the gaming halls 
there are well-furnished reading-rooms, and a richly decorated theatre where one can often hear delightful music. Russians are said to squander the most money here, but Prance 
furnishes the greatest number of players. Germans also are quite numerous, but usually play witli caution. England and America too are represented here, but chiefly by spectators 
rather than participants in the alluring game. From twelve to fifteen suicides occur here nearly every month. 
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t and -An hour’s ride by ™Hrom London is tbiamagpificeat abode of royalty, the history Of which dates from the time of William the Conqueror, nme 
WINDSOR j interesting place to visit because so many dillerent sovereigns have added something to its architecture and left to it still more imperishable souvenirs 

hundred years ago It is a Gateway of Henry VIH, the Tower of Henry III, and St. George’s Chapel, built by Edward IV. It is in this Chapel that takes place at 

connected with their f^ig Garter, that order which includes among its members so many Kings, Emperors. Princes and distinguished leaders of the race. The moat 

intervals the installations immense “ Round Tower,” the view from which is beautiful and remarkably e.xtcnsive. This tower is no less than 302 feet in circumference 

conspicuous featoe (d o frequently the case. Like most medimval strongholds, this royal abode is 

and 230 feet high. When _ Captives have often languished here in misery. In the Round Tower, for example, the Prince who afterwards became James I of Scotland was 

haunted by some In the Royal Vaults of Windsor are buried several of England's sovereignaj including Henry YIII and hia Queen^ Lady Jane Seymour, the unfortunate 

immure<i ® jJ^p (only 4ildof King George IV), whose funeral monument is a magnificent work of art, 
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HADDON HALL, EI!iGLA?TD,—Almost iu the centre of England stands this ideal specimen of an old baronial mansion, as Haddoii IlalL In the twelfth century it came into the 

riossession of the Vernon family, who occupied it for 400 years. Then when the beautiful young heroine of this castle, Dorothy Vernon, eloped with the son of the Earl of Rutland, the 
Estate pissed into the hands of the Kutlands, who still own it, although it is now uninhabited save by its custodians, l£ well repays a visit, if only for the revelations it afiords of the 
style and decoration of these ancient princely homes of England, The Drawing Room, for instance, now contains no furniture, yet is a grand memorial of ancient splendor. The entire 
floor is of solid oak, made from a single tree which grew in tlie neighboring park. The walla and ceiling are of the same material, their numerous panels beautifully carved with knightly 
crests and coats of arms. While the huge fire-place with its antique andirons seems waiting to be filled again with blazing logs. In such a place we half expect to see some of the former 
occupants of Haddon Hall, arrayed in velvet, silk and jewels, discussing in exciting tones the loss of Armada or the escape of Mary Queen of Scots. One also views with interest here 
the staircase down which on her sister's wed ding-night fair Mistress Dorothy ran with slippered feet to meet her suitor, and the place where mounting the horses waiting for them the 
lovers rode away through the summer night and next morning In Leicestershire were pronounced man and wife. 
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tTFNIT worth O ISTLE, ENGLAND.—Pew ruins in all England are more interesting than those of this grand old baronial castle, originally founded by Geoffrey de Clintou about 1130. 
A * Elizabeth finally gave it to her favorite, the Earl of Leicester, and he spent enormous sums of money in enlarging and improving it. Sir Walter Scott’s novel, “ Kenilworth," gives 
tiueen magnificent style in which Leicester entertained the Queen here in 1.575. Unfortunately in the time of Cromwell this, like so many other noble structures in England, 

° b mutilation The clinging ivy, however, makes portions of these mined walls more beautiful than they could have beeneven when perfectand entire. The material of this castle is 

suffers when illumined by the sunset light its walls and towers glow like shafts of jasper or porphyry, or the volcanic cliffs on the Island of Capri. It must have once 

old redsan - ^ residence, well worthy of the abode of him who even dared to hope for Qx^hund of Queen Bess, as well as for her fmor. Its outer wall enclosed a space of seven 

acres L^tenGwusand soldiers were required to guard it. The historic memories of this place appear to us more powerfully than those of any other castle in England. Instinctively the 

words of Tennyson here recur to us. splendorfalls on castle walls. 

And snowy summits old in story; 

Tke long light shakes across the lakes ' 

And the wild cataract leaps in glory.” 
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SHAKESPEARE^S HOUSE, STRATFORD-01^-A YON^ ENGLAND,—The little towi> of St nit ford-on-Avon U fumoua only aa the birthplace of the immortal Sliakespeare, Fortunately 
the house in which the poet was born on the 23d of April, 1504, is now national property and is most carefully protected. Hither come every year about 14,000 visitors, most of them 
Americans, The building has undergone some changes since Shakespeare's time, but the old timbered framework is the same* On the first floor a little room facing the street is pointed 
out as the one in which the Bard of Stratford first saw the light. The walls are literally covered with inscriptions, written or carved in every tongue, and indicating thus an endless throng 
of pilgrims of all ranks, from prince to peasant. Elsewhere these names would be an outrage; but here, in memory of this universal genius, they seem a proof of the spontaneous, world¬ 
wide homage of mankind. Among them are the names of Byron, Sir Walter Scott, Thackeray, Dickens, Tom Moore, Washington Irving and the Duke of Wellington. In other rooms arc 
exhibited many interesting relics of Shakespeare, including his portraits, his school desk, several early editions of his works, and his signet-ring. Not far from thishouse is the lovely 
church in w^hich all that w-as mortal of this sublime genius was laid away to rest beneath that weird and welUkaown epitaph: “Good Friend, for Jesus^ sake forbear—To dig the dust 
enclosed here. Blest be the man who spares these stones, And curst be he who moves my bones I ” 
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ANN HATHAWAY'S COTTAGE, STRATPORD-ON^AYONj ENGLAND.—This charqjiing little cottage still stands in substantially the same contlhion as when Shakespeare came here 
V‘ ^ to his future wife, Ann Hathaway, the story of his love. It is still occupied by a descendant of the Hathaway family. There cau be little doubt that the man who has giveu to 
^h ^worM^that most adorable of lovers, Romeo, must have himself been an im com parable suitor. For whatever may be said about great Geniuses making poor husbands, there can 
b little ueation of their fascination in those delightful moments of uncertainty and novelty commonly known as courtship and the honeymoon. Standinghere listening to the nightingales 
and'thrushes, one recalls with pleasure these lines attributed to Shakespeare: 

“Would ye be taught, ye feathered throng, make blithe the gay, 

With love's sweet notes^ to frame your song? ^ hath-a-way; 

To pierce my heart with thrilling lay, hath-a-wav. 

Listen to my Ann Hathaivay I 


She hat h-a-way to sing so clear, 

Phoebus might, w-ondering, stoop to hear; 


Ann Hathaway, 

To breathe delight, Ann hath-a-way! 
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FTYARD OF STOKE’POGIS, EKGLAND.—To this lovely churchyard the matchless Elegy” by Gray has given an immortal charm. The place has altered little since the 
CHUB^tl ^ tyoD iYy-niantkdtower^” which lie described is now surmounted by a modern spire. It seems nnsnited to the place, and the ivy (while clinging lovingly to the 

poet’s tune, ^ strange intruder. But this aside, the place is as it was when the poet lingered here at eimset, as The curfew tolled the knell of parting day I ” 

old wan) ^voi rich with ivy is the poet’s grave. What an ideal resting-place for one who has identified his name forever with its peaceful beauty I Standing here what added 

" nnd oftthos arc given to his lines: 

signitcance a p _ ^ that yew-tree’s shade “Perhaps in this neglected spot is laid “ Full many a gem of purest ray serene, 

Beneatn rnos^ Hirf in manv a mouldering heap, Some heart once pregnant with celestial fire, The dark, unfathomed caves of ocean bear; 

Where heaves to ^ _ y TToni^a tiint. th#» md of pmnirft mip-ht have swayed, Full many a fiower is born to blush unseen, 


TV lit:* c — - , - 5 

Each in his narrow cell forever laid 

The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep. 


Or waked to ecstasy the living lyre. 


And waste its sweetness on the desert air,” 
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’■ 1 RPOOL LIME STREET, ENGLAND._Nine-tenths of all the Americans who land in Liverpool stay there as little time as possible. Their memories of the place are chiefly 

LIVERPOO ’ f the steamer to the railroad station, or from the railroad station to the steamer. The principal building, therefore, which they recollect in Liverpool 

those o a illustration, namely, the London and Northwestern Hotel, upon the other side of which the trains of the London and Northwestern railroad start for London. 

19 the one ou Liverpool deserves more attention than is usually paid to it. It is the principal seaport of Etiglaud and its second city. It contains more than 700,000 

Asa ma er 0 _ Mersey is magnifleent. Moreover, its famous Docks, which flank the river for seven miles, have a total water area of 370 acres and 34 miles of 

inhabitan s. f^jj^turcs of a low or St. George's Hall, for example, directly opposite tliis hotel, must always command the admiration of even the most hasty 

quays I use Greek temple 600 feet long and 170 feet wide, adorned with Corinthian columns and many scvilptures. Around this also are equestrian 

traveler, for i Prince Consort and the Earl of Beaconsfield. Some literary associations also make Liverpool interesting to intelligent tourists. It is the birthplace of the 

statues Gladstone; and the house in which in 1809 he first saw the light (No. 62 Rodney street) is still visible. Here too in No. 32 Duke street was born the 

“ Grand 0 should not forget that in Liverpool from i8o3 to 1857 the United States Consul was their gifted novelist, Nathaniel Hawthorne. 

.poetess, Mrs. J-iemans, 
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THAMES EMBANKMENT AND OBELISK, LONDON,—One of tlie greatest recent improvements in the World^s Metropolis is Its embankment along the Thames. The M^all next the 
ia of ^^ranite and is backed with solid masonry eight feet thick and forty feet high. Tliis makes a handsome driveway 100 feet in width, lighted by gas, plimted with trees, and 
^ ^ several Ian ding-piers for the river steamers. One of the most remarkable relics of antiquity which the world possesses stands now upon this riverdhoroughfare. It is the Egyp- 
ian (M^elisk popularly known as “Cleoputra^s Needle,’’ which was, however, hewn from the primitive volcanic granite 1^500 years before that “Siren of the Nile” ever ensnared by her 
tian Antony. To convey this from Alexandria to England, as was done in 1877, proved a very expensive and difficult undertaking. Even after it had been success- 

f ^11 embarked at Alexandria, the little iron vessel which had been specially prepared for it was shipwrecked and temporarily abandoned in the Bay of Biscay, A passing steamer rescued 
nd towed it into the harbor of Ferrol on the Spanish coast. Thence it was conveyed to the Thames, and finally was erected here where it now stands in triumph, A"et one can hardly 
1 ^k ti on this symbol of the sun’s bright rays, here in this city of fogs and smoke, without regarding this ancient monolith as an exile from a land wdiere through the entire year the sky 
00 cloud. Nevertheless, like many illustrious exiles, Its sojourn on the Thames embankment will no doubt be of use to those who gaze upon its stately form, by 

lO^^din^T them of the power and glory of Ancient Egypt, beside whose awful rums London seems the creation of yesterday. 
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r \K SQUARE LOl^DO]^*—This handsome square is so centrally located that it may be said to form the nucleus or lieart of London. Around it are the National Gallery of 
^ * the celebrated St Martinis Church, and such hotels as *‘Morley’s"and the Metropole,” while in the center rises a majestic column known as the Nelson monument, surmounted 

/l54 feet by a'atatue of the immortal hero who died victorious at Trafalgar in 1809, Upon the pedestal arc inscribed Nelson’s well-known words, “England expects that 
at a eig his duty Planking this granite monument are the four colossal lions of Sir Edwin Landseer, which are not only magnihcent specimens of art, but are thoroughly in 

every man j _ majestic severity of the shaft which they adorn as well as with the leonine character of Ihe great admiral beneath whose statue they thus crouch submissively. This 
keeping wi ^ ]ittle of the charm and beauty of the Place de la Concorde in Paris, yet it is thoroughly characteristic of the city in winch it stands. The qualities which attract us in 
London Sqnarc from those which please us on the other side of the channel; but w^hen one has at last become accustomed to its smoky atmosphere, its melancholy fogs and 

London are^qui e i much in London to appeal to the students of history, art, archeology, science and human nature (to say uotMng of the interest awakened in us by associa- 

souibre arc r novelists and poets, who have often made this great metropolis their theme), that one can agree with Dr, Johnson when he said, “The happiness of London cannot 

tions rne g _ 

be conceivetl except by those who have l>eheld it. 
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LOWDON bridge, LONDON.—Of fill the bridges which cross the Thames within Ahe city limits none is so fnmous as this which characteristically bears the name of “Loudon.” It was 

opened to traffic by King William IV in 1831. It is of granite and its cost was about eight millions of dollars. The lamp-posts on its aides are said to have been cast from cannon captured’ 
from the French during the Spanish war. It has the distinction of being the last bridge on the Thames or the one nearest to the sea, which is about sixty miles away. The restless tide 
of human life ebbing and flowing across this granite thoroughfare is a suggestive sight, ^ Dickeus was fond of studying hereby day and night those widely diflering phases of humanity, 
which can be seen in this world-metropolis better fhan anywhere else on earth. This bridge is never deserted, and during twenty-four hours it is estimated that 20,000 vehicles and 120,000 
pedestrians cross here from one side of London to the other. The roadways are so arranged that those who desire to drive rapidly follow one course, and those whose 
^vdshG.s or whose horses are more moderate must take the other. Standing on this connecting link between the two great sections of the World’s Jfetropolis, one realizes the immensity 
of London. Nearly miniom of people live within its mighty circuit. Twenty-five hundred are horn and about two thousand die iiere every week, fine hundred million gallons of water 
are used here every day, in spite of the multitude of the “Gre.at unwashed." If the people of London werepJacediu single file, eighteen inches apart, they would extend 1,200 miles, or 
further than from Boston toCliieago. There are in London more Roman Catholics than in Rome, more Scolclimen than in Edinburgh, more Irishmen than in Dublin. The poverty and 
wretchedness in certain iiuarters of the city are as extreme in one direction as the raagniiicent display and wealth of the West End are in the other. Yet no great city in the world is better 

paved or better governed. 


























OF ENGLAND LONDON._Iii the very heart of the city of London staiTds a low-browedj massive structure, streaked with soot and without even a window in its enter walls. 

THE BANK^ j^ufrland This absence of windows is supposed to give greater security to its valuable contents, the light within being received from interior courts and skylights. The 
It is the an ^ o ^ gigantic strong-box, covering four acres of territory I This establishment, though a national institution, is itself a private corporation. Its capital is abont seventy- 

etructure its bullion alone is supposed to be at least one hundred and twenty-five million dollars in value. Its affairs are managed by a governor, a deputy governor, twenty- 

five million 0 hundred clerks. Below the surface of the ground there are more rooms in this structure than on the ground floor. One looks with almost a feeling of awe upon this 

four directors nothing to attract us, but we feel that it stands as a representative of the wealthiest and most influential empire on our globe. It has a lifeblood of its own 

building, Arclii financial w orld. Whatever is done within those massive walls will be felt in the Antipodes. One can hardly estimate the shock Tvhich the entire world 

which regulates e p ■ this institution wmre shaken. Almost the same thing can be said of it that was once affirmed of the Eoman Colosseum. While stands the Bank 

would e,vperiencei When falls the Bank of England, England falls; When England falls—the world.” 

of Enerland, Englana stauus, 
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houses op parliament, LONDON.-These noble buildings erelYorthy of thefr fame. The finest view of them is obtained thus from the river, along the embankment of which 
they extend for 040 feet. Built in elaborate Gothic style, their ornamentations including graceful towers, iiiiinacies, fluted columns, interesting statues, and a bewildering amount of fine 
Stone carving relieve the enormous stmcture of monotony. This edifice covers an area of eight acres. Tlie rooms which it contains are numbered by hundreds, and its corridors can be 
reckoned bv miles. Tlie grand" Victoria Tower » at the southern end of the building reaches the imposing heiglit of 340 feet, and is more than seventy feet square Through this the 
Queen enters when she opens Parliament, on which occasion the flag of England is always displayed above the Tower. Tlie clock Tower at the northern end of these Imperial legislative 
halls is only twenty feet lower than its rival. Each of Us four great dials measures ninety-two feet in circumference. The minute hand is abar of steel more than twelve feet in len-th! 
rt is said that five hours are required to wind it up. Every one who has spent a night in London must have heard the great bell of this Tower proclaim the fli-ht of time in deen“and 
solemn tones, which are to those of other bells like the voice of an organ to the sound of a piano. This bell, which weighs no less than thirteen tons, is known as " Bic. Ben ” and for 
vears had no rival. But now it is surpassed by the new monster recently placed in St. Paul’s Cathedral. Still they are far enough apart to make no interference with each other The 
k'rygdoin of Ben’’ bas simply been ctirtailed* Oyer this part of gigantic London lie still reigns supreme* 
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ST P'VTJL’S CATHEDRAL, LONDON.— The crowning feature of London is the Dome of St. Paul’s Cathedral. It ia sublime and noble in appearance, although so black with soot that 
p nchman suggested that it must have been built by chimney-sweeps ! In fact, chimneys innumerable have ofiered up to this for years their grimy incense, till now it has a sooty 
* which some think gives it added dignity. Hawthorne, for instance, said that it is much better so than staring white, and that it would not be one-haif so grand without its 

of black. The whole cost of St. Paul’s was defrayed by a tax ou every ton of coal brought to the port of London; so that after all, no building ia the world has a better cTnim 
th's to have a sooty exterior. At all events the mighty Dome is like a temple in the air, 365 feet above the street and 180 feet in diameter I It is so lofty that, unlike most other 
s it seems quite unaffected by its environment. It is perhaps the more impressive from standing here in the great throbbing heart of London. Despite the roar and tumult of 
struc ’ yjp gm.ging around its base, nothing disturbs its grand repose. It soars above it all, as Mount Blanc rises above Chamounix. Within the walls of this Cathedral lie the 
re^^ns of the Duke of Wellington, Admiral Nelson, and the architect of the edifice. Sir Christopher Wren, whose funeral inscription ia brief but eloquent: "If you seek his monu¬ 
ment, look around you I ” 
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toe tower of LO^TDON.—No buiklmy m this greatest city of the world ia histaJcaily so impressive as old “London Tovser." Its gloomy battiemeats watch grimly o’er the Thames 
as they have done for centuries. Some of its deep foundations are said to be as old as the time of Julias Caisar. At present, its most conspicuous feature ia the massive structure in the 
foreground, with four pinnacles called the White Tower, built early in the reign of William the Conquerer, about the year 1079. The White Tower I A strange name truly for any portion 
of this building 1 For not only are its walls most dark and gloomy in appearance, but behind them have transpired some of the blackest deeds of English history 1 How many noble men 
and women have been imprisoned here whose names not only stand transfigured on the pages of history, but have been carved in tears upon their dungeon walls. Among them brave Sir 
Walter Bt»lei-h, who iangui.shed here for thirteen years, part of tlie time in a small room but ten feet iong and eight feet wide! Here all the distinguished prisoners of the Scottish wars 
were held in close captivity, and hence the noble Wallace was led forth to brutal death and mutilation I Here also was beheaded the noble and innocent Lady Jane Gray; here Anne Bo'leyn 
walked calmly to the block, praying with her last breath for her brutal husband: till as the fatal axe cleft through her fair white neck, the report of a gun rang out from*yonder walls so that 
lecherous Henry VIII might be informed that he was rid of her. But enough I These and a score of similar memories sicken us, and make the very air within the Towmr’s precincts taste 
of blood! Thank God that though the tower stands, such deeds arc now impossible! For the sovereign of England is no longer the tyrant, but the administrator; yes, the intelligent 

servant of the people! g„ 




























































WFSTMINSTER abbey, LONDON.—If only one object in London could bo selected for inspection by American tourists, it would doubtless be Westminster Abbey. The original 
h "ch was erected here about the year 610, but this and two successors were pulled down and rebuilt, till finally this present Abbey was constructed in the reign of Henry IH It is in 
th form of a Latin cross four hundred feet in length. Although impressive nud_ in places beautiful, its Gothic exteilor will not account for the fascination which this building exerts 
.Tioi-tnr That is unquestionably due to the fact that for so many centuries it has been the English Pantheon, the burial place of kings and queens, statesmen, generals explorers 

Thirteen English Kings and fourteen Queens are here entombed. Here also is preserved, as every visitor may see, the ancient chair in which 

Here are the tombs of Queen Elizabeth and her fair rival and victim, Mary Queen of 


°iTBnglish* 30 ver^gns^have been^crowned (and most of them in this Cathedral) since Edward I. 

Scots, now' lying ’neatb the sai j ,q 

*< j, rn Just* Tlic DniTd-CTGo . 

for centuries, but pilgrims to Westminster stand beside their graves and sigh in pitj for the one, and blame the conduct of the other I 


l’vinff'’reatb the same Cathedral roof. The one apparently completely triumphed and saw the body of her hated cousin entombed within an unpretending sepulchre i But 
bcots, no y fa . ^ -ascended England's throne, and Mary’s tomb was placed beside Elizabeth’s in England’s noblest shrine; and not a day goes bv or 
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■TRE POET’S CORNER, WESTMINSTER ABBEY, LONDON -Beautiful as Westminster Abbey is as a specimen uf architecture, its distinctive glory is not found in Golhic arches, 
dim relio-ious li"lil. columns or even works of art, Biit that which thrills us as we tread the pavement of this ancient Shrine ia the assemblage here ol the illustrious dead of many 

ent.iriet Ita old "Tay walls are lined with tablets, busts and monuments commemorating names which are like household words. But the moat interesting part of thia historic Pantheon 
» w^t ia called “ TU PoeV^ 0<mier. ” Here every Eugliah-speakmg visitor at least stands with uncovered head and bated breath, feeling himself surrounded by the Master-spirits of his 
rLT Here for example, he sees a marble bust beneath which are the words “ O rare Ben Jonaoii. ” Close by it is that of the poet Milton, and beneath thia is the medallion portrait of 
PrL^ whose masterpiece, the “Elegy in a Country Churchyard is one of the most exquisite classics of our longne. Space fails to eniuneiate the names of those whose “ storied urn or 
bust” here “invokes the passing tribute of a sigh. But Spencer, Dryden, Southey, Campbell. Thompson, Macaulay, Thackeray, Garrick, Grcte, Sheridan and (last but not 
^e,,Tthe dearly-loved Charles Dickens, all these and many more form acre a galaxy of genius which makes the pilgrim from America forget all minor national distinctions, and glory in 
leaat; cat ^ the lanirua^e of the men ^hose dust makes old Westminster haunted, holy round. ^ ^ 

the fact that he too speaKs wie ^ ^ j h 

toa 



















































the ALBERT ilEMORlAL, LONDON.—One of the moat magnificent monuments in ttie world is the structure outlined in this illustration. It is the Albert Memorial, erected to the 
memory of the Prince Consort (husband of Queen Victoria), partly by the Government ^nd partly by voluntary contributions at a cost of $600,000. The very foundation of this monu^ 
ment alone repays an hour's close examination. Broad granite steps lead up on every side to a spacious platform, at the four corners of which are fine colossal groups of statuary, repre- 
ntinir the four great divisions of our globe, Europe^ Asia, Africa and America. The pedestal itself is nothing less than wonderful in its elaborate display of marble statues in relief 
circling the entire monument. There are 169 of these figures, representing the world’s greatest artists since the dawn of history, including Painters, Musicians, Poets, Architects, 
S^^^lntors Heroes and Reformers. In one place, for example, Homer, the Father of Poetry, is portrayed, holding the lyre, while near to him in attitudes of reverent attention are Virgil' 
Dfmte Shakespeare, Cervantes, Milton and Boccaccio- In another section are grouped Michael Angelo, Donatello, John of Bologna, Benvenuto Cellini, and other sculptors of the Renais- 
* At last above all this rises to the height of 175 feet a gorgeously decorated Gothic canopy, beneath which is seated a colossal statue of the Prince Consort, fifteen feet in height 
^nd^made of gilded bronze. The excessive amount of ornamentation in mosaic and gilding on this canopy may be criticized, but there is no doubt of the grand and imposing effect pro- 
duce™ by the lower portion of this superb memorial. The question naturally arises, however, whether it is an appropriate structure to commemorate Prince Albert. He w^as unques- 
t’^^^blv a worthy man, a patron of art, an upright Prince, and the husband of the Queen; but when a man is honored thus by one of the finest structures on the globe,- we look for oUitr. 

these- Such a memorial aa this, beneath which stand as miniaters the master-spirits of the w^orld, and to whom four great continents do reverence, is worthy of being an 
rin of the whole Anglo Saxon race to Shakespeare, or, better still, a universal tribute to the Leaders of Humanity in its slo^v upward march toward light and truth. 
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OLD CURIOSITY SHOP^ LONDON.—Cbarles Dickens, in tiie realm of fiction, has given to the English-reafiing world a host of veritahle/rzeji^/^. The heroes of most other novelists 
amuse, instruct or entertain us, but quickly fade into oblivion, like chance acquaintances. But to the genuine lover of his characters are not fictitious—they are rml. We laugh 

with them, we cry with them, we love their virtues, we forgive their frailties, till they are sealed to us as life-long friends. Nor is this all; for Dickens* cli<vra€ier& are usually linked to 
certain plaeeB which he selected with great care, and sketched with wonderful fidelity. It is in fact this vivid picturing of pUce andpermu that makes it a continual pleasure to trace his 
works in that great World's Metropolis, of which he was so fond. Thus, of late years, books have been written for this specini purpose, and by the aid of these we may spend days in 
London itself, to say nothing of rural England, noting all sorts of odd localities, streets, houses, inns and churches, such as the quaint sign which suggested to Dickens his idea of little 
NelPs '*Old Curiosity Shop ” to the house where Mr. Tulkinghorn resided or even the church-yard gate, beside which lay the lifeless body of poor Lady Dedlock, “Charles Dickens* 
London, *' therefore, and “ Through England with Dickens, ** sliouldnever be omitted from the Hbniry of any European tourist who loves the creator of “David Copperlield, ” “little 
Dorrit, ** and the immortal *' Pickwick, 
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THRONE-ROOM, BUCKINGHAM PALACE. LONDON.—A throne,” said Napoleon, only a collection of boards covered with velvet.” Nevertheless, ft eymbolizea so mtich of 
wealth rank and power, that one approaches it with at least respectful interest* The Throne-Room of Buckingham Palace, the usual London residence of Queen Victoria and her 
household is a magniliceDt apartment. Its length is sixty-four feet* Its walls arc covered with crimson satin. The royal chair itself stands on a slightly elevated platform beneath 
a velvet canopy* This is, however* by uo means the only room within this palace which repays the traveler's inspection. The Ball Room, the Banquet Hall, and Picture Gallery, 
the various Reception Rooms and above all the splendid staircase of the palace, wddch together with its elegant Corinthian columns is of pure white marble ; all these are what we 
mif^ht expect in this abode of English Royalty. The interior of Buckingham Palace is, however, much more attractive than its exterior, although adjoining it is the extensive 
palace-garden which contains sixty acres and is very beautifully kept, and possesses a pretiy summer house, frescoed hy such distinguished artists as Maclise and Landseer. This little 
villa has been used by Her ^Majesty when she has been obliged to spend any of the summer season in the city. Near this palace are the Royal stables, where are kept the state 
carriages and the horses of the Queen. 







































MUCKROSS ABBEY, LAKES OF KILLARNEY, IRELAND,—Tlie Lakes of Killaraejare exquisitely beautiful features of Ireland, about 50 miles north of Cork and 180 miles south of 
Dublin Each summer sees a multitude of American travelers visit them as one of their first experiences in the Europeau tour which they begin by landing at Queenstowm, After an ocean 
V almost any cultivated land appears attractive. How much more, then, a conspicuously lovely region like that of southern Ireland ! Nor are the Killarncy lakes merely beautiful, 
Tl^ "^have the charm which the Old World imparts to almost every portion of its natural scenery, namely, that of historic association. They are studded with finely wooded islands on 
which are the ruins of castles, convents and abbeys, around which cluster souvenirs of many centuries. On one island, for example, is Boss Castle, an old fortress of the O^Donoghnes; 
another has the picturesque ruins of the Sweet Inuisfallen of Tom Bloore; w'hile not far from this is Muckioss Abbey, built by the Franciscans in 1440, Other abbeys there are in Scot¬ 
land and Ent^^land and on the Continent more beautiful than this, but by an American, who has just landed here and to whom this is the first ruin he has seen, it will never be forgotten. 
The subtle sense of antiquity, wLich is lacking in his own country, steals insensibly ov^er him, and the accumulated influences of years of reading and anticipation at once assert them¬ 
selves and thrill him with the joyful realisation that this is but a foretaste of all that now aw aits him, outlined before him in a long and beautiful perspective. Yet no matter how much 
more he may enjoy, the meruory of the sentiments awakened in the ivy-mantled walls of Muokross Abbey will abide with him forever as an inspiration. 
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BLAHNEY CASTLE, IRELAND.—Ttie “Emerald Isle "abounds in lovely bits of scenery, of which some ivy-mantled abbey or historic castle forma a charming feature. One of the most 
renowned of these Old Irish ruins is Blarney Castle, not far from Cork, On the highest point of the nortlieast angle of the tower Is a stone bearing the date of 1703, and held in position 
by two iron bars. In 1835 Sir 'Walter Scott, while on a tour through Ireland, kissed this “Blarney Stone," as thousands of tourists do every year. The effect which this act has upon the 
eloquence of anyone who thus salutes it is thus told in verse: 

' ■ "an*. 1 ... alone. 


** There is a stone there 
Tlmt whoever kisses 
Oh! he never misses 
To grow eloquent. 

’Tls be may clamber 


To a lady’s chamber 
Or become a member 
Of Parliament 
A clever spouter 
He’ll sure tum out 
An out-and-outer 


Don’t hope to hinder him^ 
Or to bewilder him; 
Bure’s^ he’s n pilgrim 
From the Blarney Stone.” 
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CTJSTOH HOUSE, DUBLIN, IKE LAND.—Dublin lias several noble edifices, among which is its Custom House, opened in 1791, and erected at a cost of about two million dollars. 
Standing on the north side of the river Liiley, which flows directly through the city, itk seen on three sides to admirable advantage. From the center rises a dome 125 feet high and 
surmounted by a statue symbolical of an invariable characteristic of the Irish, HOPE, Notwithstanding this handsome structure, Dublin has not so much business activity as we should 
expect to find in so large and important a city, and Belfast is said to transact a larger general trade. The docks in the river have been improved, the river itself has been deepened, and 
new wharves have been constructed, but the custom dues have for many years remained almost stationary. Dublin produces little for exportation now save whisky and porter. It has 
now but few manufactures and these are of trifling value. The public buildings of Bublin which rival this Custom House in elegance of architecture are the Bank of Ireland (formerly the 
House of Parliament), St. Patrick's Cathedral, and above all, Trinity College, which is an honor not only to Ireland, but to Great Britain. But in striking contrast to these and other 
evidences of wealth in Dublin, there is a vast amount of poverty in the city, and street after street of wretched tenements produce a painful impression on the traveler’s mind. Still the 
happy buoyant disposition of the Irish is visible despite rags and tatters, as an April sun shines through the clouds and rain, and sadness ig not a characteristic of the capital of the 
Emerald Isle. 
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SACKVILLE STREET, DUBLIN,—Tlie Irish are exceediogly proud of their capital, and well they may be. Its situation on the river Lifley near its entrance into Dublin Bay is beautiful, 
and many of its public buildings command the traveler’s admiration. Its principal thoroughfare, Sackviile Street, has few superiors in Europe. In the centre, and dividing it into upper 
and lower Sackville Street, is a fluted Doric column 134 feet in height, crowned by the statue of Nelson, and reared to commemorate the hero of Trafalgar. The cost of the monument 
was about .$33,000, which was rsd.sed by popular subscription. On every anniversary of Nelson’s greatest victories the Union Jack is displayed from the top of the column. But the Nel¬ 
son Monument is only one of the many striking features of Sackville Street. Here, for example, is the General Post Office, presenting a long and handsome facade adorned with statuary. 
Here also are several statues of distinguished Irish patriots, and many of the flnest business blocks and hotels of the city. Moreover, this is the great promenade of Dublin, and it has 
been often stated that nowhere can there be seen more beautiful women than one may meet here on a pleasant afternoon. For if a “ real old Irish gentleman” is one of tlie most agree¬ 
able of acquaintances and one of the truest and wannest of friends, so Irish ladies arc not only charming in form and feature, but remarkably attractive from the rare combination'they 
exhibit of high breeding and dignity together with a quick sympathy and warm-hearted impulsiveness, which no mere covering of conventionality can ever quite conceal. 
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EDINBURGH, AND SCOTT’S MONUMENT*—Not another capital in Europe save !Atheiis, which it somewhat resembles, compares with Edinburgh in situation, and the' Scotch have 
made the place well worthy of its fine position* On one side is Carlton Hill, rising three hundred feet above the town, and opposite this about a mile away is the old historic Castle* 
Between them extends the beautiful avenue called Princes' Street, bordered by handsome buildings, parka and niounments* Among the many attractive sights in this old Scottish city, 
and rising in the center of this picture, is the elegant memorial of Sir Walter Scott, who was born in Edinburgh on the 15th day of August, 1771* The statues in its various niches 
represent characters taken from his works, such as Meg Merrilies, the Last Minstrel, and the Lady of the Lake* In the center, open on all aides to inspection, is a colossal marble statue of Sir 
Walter and at the feet of one so fond of dogs is appropriately placed the figure of his favorite hound, Be vis. This monument is certainly one of the finest ever reared to a man of genius* 
Its graceful arches recall in miniature the groined roofs of Melrose Abbey, All parts of it are beautifully carved* A stairway of about 280 steps leads to the top. The cost of this great 
^ork was about $80,000, and its design was furnished by a young architect of Edinburgh, who did not live to see the monument completed. It is a touching proof of the love which 
Scotland felt for Sir Walter, that subscriptions for this grand memorial poured in from all classes and conditions of his countrymen* It was the gift of a Nation; and while on the 
subscription list may be seen ** 100 Pounds from her Majesty the Queen," we may likewise read, Three pounds, seven shillings from the poor people of the Cow Gate." 
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ABBOTSFORD, SCOTLAND*—This borne of the great novelist and poet, Sir Walter Scott, is an intensely interesting object to visit. It was Ms own creation. He even planted many 
of the noble trees in its adjoining Park, Its very ground waa dear to him, for it had formerly belonged to the Abbots of Melrose, and was near Melrose Abbey, whose beauty inspired 
Scott to write some of his most beautiful stanzas. Yet this was not merely a poet's home. It was a veritable battle-field, where one of the noblest sons of Genius took arms against a sea 
of troubles which would have paralyzed a braver heart than his. The failure of the publishing house with which lie was connected threatened him with ruin, and to save this dearly 
loved estate, yet pay to the utmost every creditor, became the one great object of his life. Payment was deemed impossible. But Scott knew no such word, and actually assumed the 
entire debt of about $600,000, asking only for time. In four years he had realized for his creditors nearly $400,000; working ten, twelve and often fourteen hours out of the twenty^four, 
Hever before or since* was such a sum thus earned. It was Sir Walter's custom to do a vast amount of literary work early in the morning before his mimerous guests had thought of 
stirring, and w^hen everyone supposed him to be still asleep. It was this habit of early toil which enabled Scott to preserve for so long a time his incognito as the author of the Waverly 
Kovels " Here on September 21st, 1832, the noble-hearted Scotchman passed away from earth while the members of his family knelt around his bed, and his eldest son kissed and closed 
his eyes. Ko sculptor ever modeled a more majestic image of repose. 



























BALMORAL CASTLE, SCOTLAND .—This Highland home of Queen Victoria is beautifully situated beside the river Dee some fifty miles from Aberdeen. In her Majesty's absencej the 
castle is shown to visitors only on the presentation of a written order. The proi^erty conaiata of about 10j000 acres, which belonged formerly to the Earl of Fife, but which in 185S became 
the property of the Crown by the payment of $100,000. The castle itaelf, which is of light Scotch granitCj was erected by the Prince Consort at his own expense. Kear by is the Crathie 
Church, where the Queen attends divine service.; and a mile and a half away is the Abergeldie Castle, a favorite “ Shooting-box ” and summer residence of the Prince of Wales. The 
adjoining country is of great beauty, and the Castle itself resembles a gem in a most attractive setting. At one end of the building is an exceedingly picturesque tower about 100 feet in 
height, commanding an enchanting view. More than 100 persons can at one time be comfortably lodged in Balmoral,” and it has frequently been the scene of regal hospitality. There 
can be, it would seem, no difficulty in entertaining visitors here, for within a pistol shot of the Castle is the bonny river Dee,” which sweeps from the Grampian Hills, and whose whole 
course of ninety miles oilers a constant series of delightful views. The neighborhood also abounds in opportunities not merely for hunting, but for enjoyable excursions among the 
Highlands, particnlarly to that grand old mountain Lochnagar, J1800 feet high, celehrated by the poetry of Lord Byron, and called by the Queen her '' Mountain Jewel.” From its summit 
fully one-half of Scotland is outspread before the vision of the enraptured traveler. 
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HOLYROOD PALACE, EDINBURGH, SCOTLAND.—At the other extremity of Edinburgh from that which holds its famous Castle is Ilolyrood Palace, the residence of Mary, 
Queen of Scots. It is a gloomy huildiog in appearance, whose cold gray walls seem to have little in harmony with the fair Queen^ who once resided there. Her memory so 
completely haunts the place that, though this edifice has stood here for nearly 400 years, and though many Kings and Queens have lived wdthin its walls, the apartments of Queen 
Mary are all that the traveler usually cares to sec. Their contents are, however, slowdy crumbling into dust, for the frail memorials of that unhappy lady have stood thus for 800 
years There are not nmny portraits of ^lary here i but wherever they are hung they attract the attention of even the most careless tourist. Of all the thousands w-ho have for 
centuries passed before them, probably not one has failed to pause and think with pity of the lovely woman whom they represent. Here also we may see the room in which Mary’s 
secretary, the Italian Rizaio, was murdered by her jealous husband, Darnley; and certain stains are still pointed out as having been made by his blood. The ruined structure on the 
left of the palace ie old Holyrocd Chapel, where Rizzio was buried, and the imposing mountain rising in the background is called Arthur^s Seat,*’ 
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MELROSE ABBEY, SCOTLAND.—The charm of this celebrated structure is proverbial and it well deserves its reputation. Its noble columns, windows and arches are of exquisite 
beauty and delicate carving, and justify this poetical yet accurate description of Sir Walter; “Thou wouklst have thought some fairy's hand, Twixt poplars straight, an osiei wand, in 
many a freakish knot had twined; Then framed a spell when the work was done, And changed the willow wreaths to stone.” This magnificeiit Abbey was built by King David I, in the 
twelfth century, and many of the moaarchs of Scotland were buried here. Here is also deposited the heart of Robert Bruce. So durable is the red sandstone in which they aie chiseled 
that the most delicately-sculptured capitals and dowers arc still perfect, save where the hand of man has injured them. Yes, the “hand of man/’ for the mere lapse of time would not 
have caused such overthrow as this. Alas I it hns been almost universally the fact that mau himself has shattered the most exquisite and wonderful structures which human genius has 
been able to create. So was it here. Again and again contending armies plundered it, and finally the Scotch Reformers did even more in jury to its remaining statues and carving than 
had been effected by the ravages of war! The sight of this ruined pile at moonlight can never be forgotten and imparts forevermore a new' charm to the well-known lines of Scott; “ If 
thou wouldst view fair Melrose aright, Go visit it by the pale moonlight, Mlien buttress and buttress alternately Seemed framed of ebony and ivory; And home returning, soothly swear, 
Was never scene so sad and fair.” 
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the TRO^SACHSj SCOTLAND.—The romantic lake-region of Scotland is one of the most attractive parts of Europe, not only from its natural beauty, but because of the charm which 
alter Scott's poems and “ Waverly ” novels have given there to mountains, lochs, rivers and castles. The scenery is not Alpine in his grandeur, nor like that of Norway in sublimity; 
but it is exceedingly picturesque and beautiful, while its variety of rugged mountains, limpid lakes, soft sylvan scenery and wooded islands render a tour through this country one of rare 
d 1 bt Moreover the region is of limited extent. If pressed for time, the tourist may go from Glasgow to Edinburgh and see the most conspicuous features of the Trossachs in a single 
d ^ If the weather be fine, the pictures which tiufold themselves at every turn in this poetic and historic country will hang forever in the gallery of the traveler’s memory; for everywhere 
h^^tbere beholds '‘Crags, knolls and mounds confusedly hurled, The fragments of an earlier world/* and “Mountains that like giants stand, To sentinel enchanted land!” Yet 
f ^ tlv to offset this' grandeur, we see a tranquil stream or ivied bridge, a peaceful valley ora ruined castle, which give to this delightful scenery an added charm. Moreover, the 
requen ^ district of the Scottish lakes (so sparsely is it populated) seems like a pleasure-park reserved for tourists. For the old Highland Chiefs have long since disappeared, 

anTthe few wealthy land-owners spend often only three or four weeks here on their vast estates to entertain their guests, or shoot the game upon their hills, 
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isr E LOCH KATRINE, SCOTLAND,— One of the loveliest features in the Trossachs is the little sheet of vs^ater known as Loth Katrine, It is dimiimtiYe, but so incomparably 
ELLEN size makes it the more enchantiDg, since not a single charm escapes us. What can be more attractive than the combination here of light and shade, when its fair 

situatet t by touches of the suu and clouds ? Around it mountains rear their massive forms like giant guardians of the peaceful lake, w ithin which they again appear like an 

surface is e ^ difficulty tell which is the real and which the counterfeit presentment ! Moreover, its heathery banks and limpid waves, so long as they endure, will be 

I’s Isle,"' 
Grecian art,” 


inverEe memones of Sir Walter Scott and his fairest creation, the ‘^Lady of the Lake,” In fact the pretty island in the center is still known as Ellen’s 

fondly Scott’s fancy, this wave-encircled sylvan retreat was the home of that fair Lady of the Lake, '^Her head thrown back, her lips npart, Like Monument of Greciai 

for, accor nrenius of this place, and here one fairly revels in the scenes portrayed with absolute perfection by his magic pen. Each point recalls some stanza or some well known 

Scott IS le spe^ poetical descriptions. Hover w'as a writer more particular in this respect than Scott. For example, while writing the “ Lady of the Lake,” he once galloped the 

line, so accuia Achray to Stirling to prove to himself that his hero could have ridden it in a certain time I 
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pave SCOTLAND.—OE the western coast of Scotland, and easily reached now by excursion steamers, Nature 1ms placed one of her greatest marvels, namely, the island of 

FLSGAL S i^arren grandeur from the ocean and looking like an enormous table supported by innumerable columns, Avhich rest upon a floor of lapis-lazuli, tt is only about a mile in 

StafFa, rising perpendicular cHEEs present a graud appearance, reaching at certain points an elevation of 140 feet, and honey-combed with wave-worn caverns lined with innumerable 

Ciremn ferCIlCe, yc P _ _ ___ .11-/1 W<I tlmnocli r.n inini**?! Riii'f'PKsftillif onfinsf? thpir hrpsiRhs fn thp tTPuiPTirlntisi sini'OfPflnf thp Binn miip larfrpof nf 1 -Iipqp nriPt’iinrrfi TrjTirv.iTia 

fluted columns, 

Cave. It is ; 
may go in bouts far into the 

suggest 1 

raging on this coast miles. This Is indeed a solenin Minster of the sea, wrought ages since by Nature's architect, aud Ocean's anthems have resounded here in majesty long 

'this mighty cavern can *> ., l.. ■ ■ ■ ’ ■ ■ ■ 



ly go in i>a Keptune himself, aud from this the view outward through this avenue of columns, wdiose pavement is the sea, is beautiful beyond description, 

^gest the y scene at FingaPs Cave is said to be sublime. The force of the stupendous billows hurled against these cliffs Is then appalling, and the incessant ro 


When a storm is 
roar emerging from 


ajefore Egypt renred her py 


framids or ever hiimna eyes beheld its grand proportions and listened to its awful symphonies. 
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C0TT4-GE SCOTLAND._Ayrshire, tlie *^Land of Burns,'" is out of the n>ost interesting features not merely of Scotland, but of Europe, to those who love to Tiait piacea 

h wed b tlie^ enius of illustrious men. The little town of Ayr abounds in memorials of the poet, one of wdiich is this humble cottage in which Robert Burns Wcis born in 1750. The 
I b dstead in which he slept was once bought for a mere trifle by a stable-boy, who afterwards sold it for twenty pounds. Everything in the vicinity reminds ns of his poeinB. Not far 
^ ^ Tr exam le is “Auld Alloway’s witch-haunted Kirk,” the scene of Tam O'Shanter's ludicrous adventure on that night when Burns tells us *'Evena child might understand the 

awuty, ^ ijuainess ou his hand.” Near here also are the ** Banks and Braes of Bonnie Boon,” that lovely stream of which the poet has so sweetly sung. It was while pacing up and down 
Devil at w inter's afternoon in 1790 that Burns composed his poem of Tam O'Shanter* and one may see now the very bridge o'er which the terrified Tam rode from the 

the ban & o oray mare, Maggie! It was also while standing beside this stream that Burns and his “Highland Mary '' held a little Bible bet iveen them (still preserved in 

witches ^ A pledged to each other eternal faithfulness. Betw^een the faded leaves of that Bible now rests a little tress of her hair, and who can forget the sad lines of 

the Burns i wrote that poem commencing banks and braes of Bonnie Boon, How can ye bloom sae fresh and fair? How can ye chant, ye little birds, And I sae weary 

her lover, as a ^er Burns is a household word in Scotland, and he is immortally enshrined in the aflEections of his countrymen. More than 30,U00 strangers visit this 

and full o care? lue nutuu 

birthplace of Burns every year 1 























j^^ORTH CAPE, NORWAY.—Travel in Norway naturally divides itself in three sections; tirst, the drive through its mountainous interior; second, the exploration of its grand Fjords; 
and third the voyage from Trondjhem to the North Cape, This voyage in the fast excursion steamers, which run two or three times a w-eek during the summer months^ occupies eight 
davs for the round trip. It is a charming expeditionj for only in a few places need rough weather be feared, since for almost the entire distance the steamer glides along in smooth water 
between the coast of Norway and the long fringe of islands which serve for more than 1,000 miles as a break-water to protect the Norwegian shore from the billows of the North Atlantic. 

The North Cape is a most imposing promontory rising with gloomy almost perpendicular cliffs from the dark ocean at its base. It is in reality an island, stationed like a gigantic 

sentinel a little in advance, as if to guard the coast of Europe from the Arctic’s storms. The ascent is not dangerous, but very wearisome. On the summit a small granite monument has 
been erected to commemorate King Oscar’s visit to the Cape in 1873. Just before midnight rockets are hred from the steamer to warn such passenger.s as may then find themselves on the 
mountain to be on their guard. It is a never-to-be-forgotten moment when one stands upon this northern boundary of Europe, so near to, yet so far from, the North Pole. And it is a 
imie and ever memorable experience when, as the hands of his watch point to twelve o'clock, the traveler gazes northward over the curving shoulder of the globe, and sees life Midnight 
Bun^ This wonderful phenomenon of an endless day, with a brilliant sun at midnight, is visible from May 11th to July 30th; but practically for a much longer time in northern Norway 
there is do perceptible difference between nig^ht nod day. 


















GKOUP OF IjAFPS, I^ORWAT,—Near the North Cape^ on the Northwestern coast of Norway^ are settlements of Laplanders, frequently visited by travelers in their tour through the 
*‘Land of the Midnight Sun/* One visit usually satisfies the tourist’s curiosity* The Lappa are by uo means beautiful, attractive or cleanly* They are short in stature, the men being about 
five feet high, and the women four. They usually have high cheek bones, wizened faces, flat noses, and small almond^sha]>ed eyes* They wear garments made of reindeer skin with the 
pelt turned outwards* These garments last indefinitely and are handed down from parents to children. The lower limbs of the Lapps are usually covered with bands of worsted wound about the 
ankles, and leggings of wdiale skin, which fit their forms almost as tightly as if they were their own skin* The L"pps live in miserable huts made of ^vood, turf and straw, and lined with 
reindeer hide. One of these will often contain two or three families* They sell to tourists bone knives, fur purses and other objects of their own manufacture. They are tough and hardy 
like most dwarfs, and Dickens could have found among them many models for his character of Quilp* They are great smokers, and, as their huts are also filled w^ith smoke, they apparently 
become at last thoroughly smoke-dried within and without. This creates an ardent thirst, and they arc in consequence very fond of intoxicating liquors. When a Norwegian wishes to 
remonstrate wdth a friend for drinking to excess, he will say to him r “ Don’t make a Lapp of yourself*” 
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BORGUND CHURCH, I^ORWAY.—As the tounst in Norway is driving Uirongh the grand mountain scenery which is spread broadcast along the 
Norwegian coast and at the inner extremities of its wonderful fjords, there suddenly appears before him an extraordinary building, on w^hich he gazes 
with astonishment. It seems more appropriate to China than to Norw ay, and looks completely out of place in this wild, desolate ravine. It is the 
famous Borgund Church, a place of early Chrisfian worship, erected here about 800 years ago. With the exception of one other similar structure, it is 
the oldest building in all Norway. It is so small that one could almost fancy it a sanctuary tor dwarfs. Around the base is a kind of cloister^ from 
which the dim interior receives its only light. Within is one small room about thirty-nine feet long, containing now no furniture except a rough-hew'n 
wooden altar. As for its various pinnacles and turrets, nothing could be more w^eirdly picturesque; for they are surmounted uow by crosses, now by 
dragons’ heads, and the color of the entire edifice is almost black, partly from age, partly from the coats of pitch with which it has been painted for 
protection. Near by is another curious structure, now crumbling into ruin, 'which served as a belfry to the church itself. 
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KAERO DAL PASS, NORWAY._The “ Naerodal ” is a magDificent mountain-gorge extenrling inland and upward from the equally sublime “ Naerofjord.” It is characteristic of the 

woaderful coast of Norway, that long arms of the sea, called “Fjords,” wind inland from the Atlantic for nearly'one hundred miles, bordered by gigantic, gloomy, almost perpendicular 
cliffs, which approach each other at times so closely that the spray from thei r countless cascades may he blown over the deck of the steamer as it glides along at their base. At the extremity 
of almost every such fjord the grooved formation of the coast still continues towards theinterior, and no doubt such wild ravines as the Naerodal once contained water; the gradual elevation 
of the shore having caused the ocean to retire. Ages ago, therefore, human beings, if any had then existed here, could have sailed through this Naerodal, where travelers now drive or 
walk. It is a place of great siiblimitv. On either hand tower dark and almost perpendiciil.ar mountains, without a scrap of vegetation on their barren sides, though down their savage, 
wrinkled faces stream numberless waterfalls. One of these mountains, called the Jordalsnut, has the form of an enormou,s thimble, and, as its composition is silvery feldspar, it presents 
a most brilliant and beautiful appearance, especially at sunset or under the refulgence of the moon. 
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PANORAMA OF STOCKHOLM, SWEDEN.-Stockholm isone of beaatiMly^ IlZ haK 

islands, and through it sweeps a glorious flood of deep green water, which is t e ov of a cataract I Upon its fair expanse, a stone’s throw only from the Grand Hotel, are 

fascinating is that mass of emerald water rushing impetuously throng!? the ci 7 ^ from point to point dart back and forth a multitude of little steam launches, about 

usually half a dozen steamers bound to various places on the Swed sh coast, while through ^h - som^e S the slauds of Stockholm, and at many points in its vicinity, are 

the size of tug-boats. These are the ferry-boats of Stockholm, and take the place of reopTeTen spend as m^eh time as possible in the open air. 

lovely gardens and places of amusement which make ^f,j,ed by a silvery light thatLver wanes, but merely brightens into dawn, are even more 

There is then in that northern latitude almost no darkness, and the Ion,, summe <= ’ , ^ J additional reasons why the traveler remembers Stockholm with great 

enchanting than the days. The cordial hospitality, sunny dispositions and exquisite politeness of the fawedes are aaaitiona. 


pleuliure* 
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ROYAL P^L'iCE STOCKHOLM SWEDEX,_^On one of the islands of the charming capital of Sweden stands an enormous Isnilding, conspicuous from almost every part of the city* 

It is the Royal" Palace. Its vast oroportions make it certainly imposing, but beautiful it caunot be called, especially on close approadi; for its huge walls are covered with stucco, for which 
the keen frosts of a northern winter have evidently no respect. The interior of the building, although not elegantly furnished, is very attractive from the home-like air of comfort and 
simulicitv which there prevails One room of special interest is the Council Chamber, a handsome hall adorned with fine oak carvings and old Gobelin tapestries. There every Friday 
mornine Kinn Oscar II holds a conference with his ministers, and whatever may be the abUities of those who then assemble there, it is safe tosay that the Kinghimself is their superior. 
Oscar II is no ordinarv man His court, though unpretending, is one of the most refined in Europe. No other sovereign equals him in respect to scholarly attainments, unless it be Pope 
Leo Xni He speaks all the prominent European languages, and can at any time address the students of the Universities in an impromptu speech of purest latin. He long age acquired 
for himself a place in Swedish literature, not as a King, but as a private indivjduai, and he is known as a poet, as writer of military works, a contributor to reviews, and a translator Irom 
Spanish and German writers. The Swedes have reason to be proud of their King. 
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STKEET SCENE IN COPENHAGEN, DENMARK.—Certain localities, like certain people, please us at first sight. We cannot always tell exactly why. The fact, however, still remains. 
Thev srive us "pleasure. That we know. This Danish capital is such a place. It is not handsome architecturally. Most of its streets are narrow and old-fashioned, and yet one liltes old 
Conenhairen well lust as one frequently prefers a plain but Icindly face to that of a distinguished beauty. Copenhagen has two very noticeable characteristics, cleanliness and cneer ulness. 
Its streets would’put to shame the usual imerican thoroughfares. In them one sees not only no dirt, but almost no drunkenness nor traces of excessive pover y. As or cheerfulness, one 
rlly good humor in a populace than here. Of course the Danes have little hitoions gaiety, like that which characterizes the Neapolitans^ They seem hy contmst 

effreZlv happy Their fnces^beam with calm contentment. Cheerfulness seems with them a universal trait, politeness an invariable rule. Our old fnend, Hamlet, therefoie as e 
‘■mellnchol^Dane,” must have been a national exception. Copenhagen is the birthplace of the great sculptor, Thorwaldsen; and one of the prominent bui dings in the city is^the Museum 
reared to contain originals or copies of all his works. In the courtyard of that Museum, surrounded by the masterpieces of bis genius, Thorwaldsen he- buried. 
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ROSENBERG PALACE, COPENHAGEN', DENMARK*—This siagulivr edifice is uo longer an abode of Royalty, but serves now as a National 
Museum, coutaiiiing uiany iuterestiog relics of the Dauish dymisties, A visit to it calls to mind the prominent part which little Denmark has assumed 
in History* For, although insignificant now^ the time has been when Europe trembled at her fleet, and feared her as the most piratical of nations. 
For centuries she ruled all Scand an avia, bearing upon a single shield the crowns of Denmark, Sweden and Norway, while we can not forget that 
Denmark conquered Englaad, and that a line of Danish Kings once occupied the throne now held by Queen Victoria. Moreover, though this 
kingdom has now little strength in respect to fleets and armies, Denmark is nevertheless astonishingly strong in having allied itself by marriage with 
most of the leading nations of the world. One daughter of the King of Denmark, for example, is married to the Prince of Wales, and thus in all 
probability is destined to be Queen of England and Empress of India. Another, as the wife of the Czar, is to-day Empress of all the Russias* As 
for the sons, the eldest married the daughter of the King of Sw-eden; the second son is King of the Greeks and husband of Olga, the most beautiful 
princess of the Russian court; while other cLildreu still remain to form perhaps yet other strong alliances I 
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HARBOR OF HAMBURG, GERMANY,_Hamburg is located on the river Elbe at the mouth of one the tributaries of that stream,—the Alster, Its harbor is a very extensive one, but, as 

it now exists it is a modern creation. At first this city was at some distance from the main branch of the Eibe, and the mouth of the Alster served as its port, but owing to vast engineering 
enterprises, the principal current was diverted to its present course. The quays of Hamburg now cover a distance of about three miles, and beside some of them are pleasant promenades 
planted with trees Vessels drawing fourteen feet of water come up to the city itself, and their cargoes are distributed by means of barges to the warehouses, which line the numerous 
canals which intersect the town, and make more than sixty bridges a necessity. This harbor of Hamburg presents, as the illustration before us makes evident, a very animated scene. 
The river is always covered with a multitude of ships and steamers, some of them close to the shore. There is said to be room here for 400 ocean vessels, and for twice that number of river 
craft We can hardly be surprised therefore, to learn that Hamburg ranks first of all the seats of commerce on the Continent, sending its ships and steamers out to every portion of the 
world Hambur- is a very ancient city, having been founded probably by Charlemagne in the year 809. In its vicinity are many pretty villages, beautiful promenades and charming villas. 
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FRANKFORT, GERMANY.—Fraokfort-on-the-BIjiin is one of those cities which combine the characteristics of medieval and modern Germany, Some of its streets are as winding and as 
narrow as tliey were six centuries ago, and others bear the stamp of the New Empire, broad, well paved and adorned with handsome structures. It has many interesting relics of the past. 
Here is the Council-House w'here the German Emperors w^ere elected and entertained in the Kaisersaal, the walls of wdiich are covered with their portraits. In its cathedral, whose spire 
rises far above the town- the German Emperors were crowmed. Here may be seen the house in which originated the famous family of the Rothschilds, Its highest literary distinction is the 
fact that here the poet Gcethe was born in 1749, at No, 23 Hirschgraben, In 1863 the house was purchased for 56,000 florins, by a German society designed to promote art, science and 
ireneral culture. Thus Geethe’s birthplace was made forever the common property of all German people. Its various rooms are kept as little museums of Goethe literature and art. Near 
this river Main is a spot known as ' * Geethe's Best,»' because he is said to have there admired the situation and beauty of his native city. One square of Frankfort is also called Gcethe Plat% 
and is adorned with a fine bronze statue of the illustrious author of “Faust,” This is a city of immense wealth, and offers a good market for American securities. Its name is said to be 
derived from an episode in the life of Charlemagne, when he, together with his army of Franhs^ found here a ford across the river, 
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THE GUTENBERG MONUMENT^ FRANKEORT,—It commemorates first and foremost John Gutenberg, but with him are associated his contempo¬ 
raries, Faust and Sclimffer* Below this group an ornamental frieze presents a series of medallions of subsequent printers. Below these again are statues 
representing the cities of Mainz (Gutenberg’s birthplace), Strasburg, Venice and Frankfort, in all of which this invention made rapid progress. On the 
corners are allegorical figures portraying Theology, Poetry, Science and Industry, To Gutenberg really belongs the glory of having invented movable 
types for printing. Up to that time it had been necessary to use engraved, plates of wood or metal. Faust was a goldsmith who advanced money to 
Gutenberg to help on his experiment, taking, however, as security, a mortgage on all the printing materials, Gutenberg was at first unsuccessful as 
far as pecuniary results were concerned, and Faust, who had advanced more money, foreclosed the mortgage, seized the materials and took them 
to Mainz, There he, with his son-in-law Schoeffer, carried on the work. Several important books had already been printed by Gutenberg in 1455, 
among which was a large folio Latin Bible, Faust and Sclicefier together printed in Mainz till 1462. The art was then fairly established and was 
destined to revolutionize the world. Poor Gutenberg died in 1408, childless, almost friendless, and in want . But among the heroes of the Rhineland 
and the benefactors of the race, Ms name stands out in characters which will forever command the attention of posterity, 
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TFTF RHINE AND COLOGNE GERMANY.—Of all the cities on the Rhine, Cologne is the wealthiest aucl most reuowiictl. It Las played quite a role even in Roman history. Here 
Trajan received the aumtnous to assume the Imperial purple. Here Vitellua and Silvanus were proclaimed Emiierors; and here the latter was murdered by his cohorts.^ Here also, m the 


camo of Germanicus was horn Agrippina, the mother of Nero; and she, retaining an aflEection for her birthplace, sent here m after years a colony of Roman veterans, and gave it her name, 
Zhlia Agrippina, whence comes the modern name Cologne. A multitude of churches greets the eye as one surveys this city from the Rhine, but of course itscrownmg feature is its glorious 
cathedral in the fore-rround Those who beheld that building fifteen years ago would hardly recognixe it now. Massive indeed it was and vast, but looking somewhat like the hull of an 
enormous ship without its masts, since its great towers lackhd completion. But uowit has a glory and a majesty which lift it heavenward above all other churches in the world. It_ is 
ZLstionablj the most magnificent Gothic edifice upon the surface of our globe. Begun in 1248, it was not completed tiU 1883. The ast stone was placed m Us position, amid mipr sive 
ceremonies i/tlie presence of the old Emperor William and nearly all the Princes of Germany. Its towers reach an altitude of 511 feet! The nave m 14a feet high from flom to roof It 
is impossible to gaze on certain parts of either the exterior or interior of this stupendous structure without feeling well-nigh crushed by an overpowering realization of the sublime. 
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HPriiFr IIFRG CASTLE GERMANY -One of the most charming features of the Old World is Heidelberg Castle towering above the river Neckar, which rolls beneath it like a flood of 
silver to the Rhine not many miles away. Its situation is giorious. From the “ Castle Hotel,” just above the ruin itself, one ga^s with increasing pleasure upon the shadow-darkened 
and the trreat forest all about him, like a magnificent rug of deepest green, from which the castle rises in itsgrandeur. The forest itself is threaded with countless paths completely 
red from the sun in early spring-time lined with violets and spanned at frequent intervals by half-ruined arches, crowned with luxuriant wild flowers and caressed by the clinging 


river 

fl^ltroVa hunXervinrs ""Xg7XXaXTy Xarchiteame Vs'hTr'e dUplayed. Each portion of the building diaers in style and finish from its neighbor. The roofs possess no similarity. 
ThfXat roXnd tower is unique But after a moment's thought this difference in style is understood. For Heidelberg Castle was not, after all, the work of any one great architect, or 
lea oX lr but rather is a series of old palaces erected here by variousprinees through 300 years. A wonderfully fascinating place is the old court o Heidelberg either just after sunset, 
orbettX sXl when the full moon is threading its deserted courts with silver sandals. In that mysterious light its sculptured kings and warriors seem like living beings gathered here to 

filled with valiant knights, fair ladies and sweet-voiced minstrels. 
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speak of the old times when these grand halls were 















































rORT E^TZ ON THE RHINE GERMANY.—One of the most important of Rhenish cities is Coblentz, whicii lies at the meeting point of the Rhine and the Mosel. Tlie waters of the 
streams do not at once assimilate. The Mosel preserves for a long time its emerald color quite distinctly, as though unwilling to mingle its French waters with the waves of Gennany. 
The historic souvenirs of this town are e.vtremeiv interesting. The Romans founded here, 1800 years ago, a city known as “ Coufloentia.” Hither, after thedeath of Charlemagne, came 
his irrandsons to divide between them his gigantic empire. In recent times it was a favorite residence of the Empre.ss Augusta of Germany, wife of old Kaiser Wiiliam. A brMge of boaU 
connects this city with the opposite bank, where on a lofty hill, 400 feet in height, rises the celebrated fortress of Ehrenhreitstem, appropriate y called the Gibraltar of the Rhine. It la 
a stone Colossus'effectively protecting this most important confluence of the two streams, and capable of instantly transforming the peaceful romance of the river into a tragedy o b ood 
and iron. It is safe to say, therefore, that Coblentz will never pass out of the possession of the Germans; for the “ Broad stone of Honor which thus guards it is held to be impiegaable, 
and day and ni£jht in massive majesty maintains its per^jetual Watch on the Rhine* 
























THE RHINE GUTENFELS AND THE PFALZ, GERMANY.—The interest which we take in the rivers of our globe increases in proportion to the historic souvenirs which seem to 
minirle with their foam and murmur with their waves. In this sense one of the very foremost of the world’s great rivers ia the noble Rhine. This illustration reveals to ua one of the many 
ruined castles which from their mountain crests look sadly down upon us as we sail along; their massive walls and ivy-covered battlements telling us of seme famous deeds of chivalry or 
romance throiK^h a line of centuries. This castle of Giitenfela owes its title to a lovely maiden named Guta, who was wooed and married by a brave English kuiglit under romantic 
circumstances which can not be enumerated in this limited space. Below this castle stands in the middle of the Rhine a tower, known as the Pfalz. Here, it is said, toll is still paid to the 
Duke of Nassau by all vessels navigating the river, the sole surviving instance of a common custom centuries agoin many places on its banks. This tower also has its poetic legend. A 
certain Count Palatine used this as a prison for his daughter, lest she should marry against his will the hero of her love. But all in vain. The Romeo of the Rhine at lost secured admission 
here disguised as a pilgrim, and the ioveia were united in marriage despite all obstacles. It was at this point that the Prussian army under Blucher crossed the Rhine in 1814, to advance 
on Paris in company with the allied European forces to crush the first Napoleon. 
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SCENE OF THE CRUCIFIXION, PASSION PLAY, OBEKAMMERGAU.—The village of Oborammergiiu, hiddeu away in the Tyrolese Alps of Bavaria, lies for aine years lifelcas aod 

fonrotten. Then every tenth year it suddenly emerges from its obscurity, and, like a comet at its periodic visitation, comes oace more into the vision of mankind. The cause of this 

celebrity at the recurrence of each decade is the performance there of its wonderful 'passion Play. Two hundred and fifty years ago a plague was raging in Bavaria, In Oberammergau 
alone one hundred persons had thus perished. The terrified survivors made a vow' to God that if He would thereafter spare their lives they would henceforth perform every ten years a 
drama of Christ’s life and sufieringa. Tire plague abated, and ever since those villagers have deemed themselves compelled to carry out the vow of their forefathers, bequeathing it from 
generation to generation as a sacred and important legacy. Elsewhere the Passion Play would seem offensive. Like a wild monntain-flower, it would not bear transplanting to another soil. 
IaOberammer<rau, however, it is appropriate and natural. The piety, sincerity and intelligence of these villagers, who profit by centuries of stage-tradition and are filled with enthusiasm 
and religious'"fervor, reconcile even the most sensitive to this remarkable production. The play is performed every Sunday (and sometimes oftener) through the months of June, July, 
August tmd September. It lasts from eight in the morning till six in the evening, with the intermission of an hour and a half at noon. It has eighteen acts and twenty-five tableaux 
Sometimes five hundred people ore on tlie stage at once. Joseph Major, who for three decades has enacted the part of Christ, is a man of noble character, majestic figure and positive genius 
in his refined conception of his role. The scene of the Crucifixion is the most thrilling in the drama. Maier hangs upon the cross for twenty-two minutes, and all the details narrated in 
the Gospels are faithfully carried out. To see these various incidents thus solemnly and beautifully represented under the open sky, as if in actual life, is a unique experience, repaying 
almost any sacrifice. Forever after it lingers in the memory like a benediction. 
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EMPEROR’S PALACE, BERLIN._la a prominent position on the Unter den Linden^ and in close proximity to the Imperial Armoury and the magnificent statue of Frederick the Grreat^ 

stands this residence of the German Emperor. The traveler is invariably surprised to find this edifice so unpretending. Compared with other palaces in Europe, it seems an insignificant 
abode for royalty, remarkable for neither decoration nor material ; a plain, substantial house of stuccoed brick. A stranger might walk by and fancy it the home of some rich private 
individual unless'indeed the sentries at the door betrayed the presence of the sovereign. The corner windovrg of this building are those of the Emperoris study, and every day at 
noon when the attendant regiment marched by to take its station at the guard house, atone of these windows could be seen the aged Kaiser and his great-grandchild, returning the 
salutations of the t^uard and populace. This custom the old Emperor maintained to the last days of his life; yet never did he thus present himself, save in full, soldier-like attire. In fact 
when dressed he°never was without his uniform. True, in the privacy of his study, he would occasionally loosen and throw back his coat; but at the sound of fife or drum he always 
buttoned it and stood thus till the troops had passed. On being asked why he took such pains to fasten every button, he replied, wish to set a suitable example; for let me tell 

you, it ia the'^ne clasp left unbuttoned that is the ruin of an army. ” 



























































PI^ITstce BISMARCK’S KESIDENCE* BEHLIN".—There was a time, previous to the euforced retirement of the Great Chaueellor of Germany, when this plain, unostentatious house almost 
rivaled in interest and importance the abode of Royalty. A crowd of people often waited here before it in hope of seeing him, for notwithstanding BismarclCs occasiouaL arrogance, no one 
could doubt his popularity with the German people. When, for example, he appeared in public at the reception given in Berlin to the King of Italy, the streets were crowded with humanity, 
and the cry of Bismarck I’’ was much louder here than thi:t w'hieh greeted cither King or Emperor. In fact, when Bismiirck^s carriage turned into the Linden, the roar of acclamations 
became deafeuiug. It was not merely Bismarck as an indi^khial v,'h.ojn they thus saluted. He w^as continually to the Germans a reminder of their ^lonj/ The sight of him, for 

example, instantly recalled a hundred scenes, such as his hour of triumph at Yersailles, when he declared histerms to the dismayed and hopeless diplomats, Jules Favre and Thiers; demanding 
unrelentingly the Provinces of Alsace and Lorraine, and an indemnity of five thousand milliou francs 1 In memory then of all that he has done, it is not strange that Germany has 
admired Bismarck even while it may have feared him. Like most great men, he shows to better advantage on a pedestal than under close inspection. But he is, nevertheless, a grand 
Jiistoric figure—almost the last of the great founders of united Germany. 
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BRANDENBURG GATE, BERLIN._This fine historic portal of Berlin forms the commencement of its most famous street, the “Unterden Linden,” or “Under the Lime Trees.” Its 

situation thus is admirable, for the avenue which it adorns is straight ns an arrow and a mile in length. Accordingly, this Gate is visible at a great distance. It is decidedly imposing, 
bein')- about 70 feet in height and 200 in breadth. It is perforated by five different passageways, the central one being reserved for carriages of royalty. Upon the summit is a bronze car 
of victory drawn by four horses. It has had a remarkable history. In 1800 when Napoleon passed beneath this gate as conqueror of Prussia, he ordered that this triumphal chariot 
should be sent to Paris to adorn one of his own arches of triumph there. But after Napoleon’s downfall the Prussians brought it back with shouts of rejoicing, restored the Goddess of 
Victory to her throne on the Brandenberg Gate, and named the square on which she looks e.\ultingly “The Place of Paris." In 1871 beneath this arch a large portion of the German army, 
too-cther with the Emperor, Crown Prince and Bismarck, re-entered Berlin amid the wildest enthusiasm after the war with France. Beyond this gateway is the famous park of Berlin, the 
Thiergarten, and every afternoon this portal is the nucleus of much of the display of Berlin’s gay and fashionable life, as handsome carriages roil outward to the pleasure-grounds or 

inward toward the city. .. 
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THE ROYAL MUSEUM, BERLIN,—A very prominent structure in Berlin and another glory of the Unter den Linden is tLe Royal Huseuni, Its situation is superb, fronting upon a 
handsome park adorned with trees and Sowers. Its very dimensions are imposing. A noble portico of Ionic columns give it an air of strength and majesty, while its great height is proved 
by the four groups of statuary on the roof, w^hlch, though colossal in themselves, appear on such a pedestal diminutive. At the foot of the broad staircase, leading to the Museum, is au 
enormous basin of polished granite, sixty-sis feet in circumference and weighing seventy-five tons, yet hewn out of a single granite boulder, left ages ago ns a memento of aniT^uity by 
some huge pre-historic glacier within thirty miles of the future Berlin. The Art treasures in the Berlin Museum are not so numerous nor so valuable as those in some other European 
galleries'^ for Berlin is young, and when the great Frederick began to collect masterpieces of the past there were comparatively few that could be obtained. Nevertheless, the selectiona 
have been so carefully made that no lover of art can afford to miss the Museum of Berlin. This Royal Museum was founded by Frederick William III in 1834. To this has been added a 
*'New Museum,’’especially rich in Egyptian relics, and casts of ancient, mediaeval and modern sculpture. Its most attractive feature, however, to the traveler is probably the series of 
magnificent frescoes, designed by Kaulbach, on the staircase of the New Museum. Though modern works, Michael Angelo would doubtless have admired them. They illustrate the 
history and development of the human race, from such great events as the overthrow of the Tower of Babel, the heroic Age of Homer and the Destruction of Jerusalem, to the exploits of 
the Crusaders and the Age of the Reformation. These frescoes alone are enough to. give to Berlin a unique position in the realm of the fine arts, 
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TJNTER LINDEl^j BERLIN.—Prom the great Brant^etibGrg gate, which another illustration in this volume has revealed, extends through the heart of the city the most famoufl 

thoroiin-hfare of the Prussian capital, the “ IJnter den Linden,” or “Under the Lime Trees.” The name is somewhat inappropriate at present, for there are few trees now in this busy 

street °aod these arc not in a very flourishing condition. Nevcrtbeleaa, it is a highway of which the Berlinese are justly proud, straight as an arrow, more than a mile in length, and 
ornamented by many handsome buildings, such as the Arsenal and the palaces of Old Kaiser Wilhelm and the Crown Prince. Like most large German cities Berlin is admirably paved, 
and its streets are well kept and clean. Many of them are covered with asphalt, and in the early morning they are thoroughly washed, while a number of boys always follow up the 
watering-force with mops and sponges to remove the superfluous moisture. No one can visit Berlin to-day without feeling that it has arisen to fee not only chief of Prussian cities, but the 
political center of the German Empire. The increase in its population has been unxjaralleled among the workTs great capitals. It is indeed to-day the brain and arm of that gigantic body 
known as United Germany; and it is Berlin (through her Rulers, Generals and Statesmen) %Yhicli basin the last few decades transformed the Geimany of poetry, legend and romantic ruins 
into the greatest military power upon the eaith—the Germany of blood and iron, of cannon and of conaoest—of Bismarck and Von Moitke. 
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rOMEDY THE-VTBE SCIIILLEtt PLATZ, BERLIN.—The GermaD8 are the most sensible people in the world in regard to their attendance at the Opera or Theatre. Recognizing the 
d f al benefit to be derived from good music and fine dramatic performances, the officers of the Prussian army are obliged to go a certain number of times every month to carefully 
educa ion amusement The best theatres are financially as. 5 i 3 ted by the Government, so that a high standard of dramatic excellence and a reasonable scale of prices can be maintained, 

T ^^tkens^ihemselves they are so fond of the Opera and Drama that they wish to attend more frequently than they could possibly do if late hours were thus always necessary. 

AS or ® ^ beginning ig often half-past six or seven, so that by ten o’clock the opera is over. Moreover, contrary to the system in England, Italy and 

Accor mg y, parquet and (blessed rule!) all hats and bonnets are removed. The result of this is an audience which does not spend much thought on dress, 

bT'^B has assembled for the enjoyment of the piece performed. The attention therefore is remarkable and no applause is heard until an act is finished. Some other rules 
erJininETto dramatic performances here are also excellent. Thus, should yon take a cab to the theatre outlined in this view, the driver would halt somewhere near the statue of 

Schiller, or at all events a little distance from the building, and collect his fare, so that, when in the crowd about the entrance, there shall he no ^elay. 
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JlAUSOLEUil OF CHARLOTTENBURG, BERLIN, GERMANY.—The park jidjoining the Palace of Charlottenburgj a few miles from Berlin, contains a beantiflil marble MaUEoleum, 
the interior of which is represented in this iUustration* It is the burial place of the Prussian King, Frederick William HI, and his wife, the idolized Queen Louisa.’' The tombs of 
Royalty are numerous in Europe, but few can be compared with this for beauty and solemnity. The walls and floors are all of polished marble, upon which falls a delicately-colored light 
from stained glass windows in the roof, while in the center upon marble couches are these recumbent figures of the King and Queen. There is a beautiful repose about these statues. 
With their folded hands, they seem to lie, not in death, but ** like one who wraps the drapery of his couch about him and lies down to pleasant dreams.” Hither, as to a hallowed shrine, 
c^ach year upon the anniversary of the Queen's decease, the members of the Royal Family come to lay some floral tribute on her grave. And there are few events in the life of the old 
Emperor William more touching than the visits which he made to this, his mother's tomb, before and after the late war with France; the first as it were, to invoke her blessing on the 
^coming conflict; the last (when flushed with victory) to lay his laurels at her feet! 
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TflE “HOLY NIGHT” (B^ Coereggio), DRESDEN GALLERY.—Its especial charm is the wonderful light which floods the entire foreground 
of the scene and emanates from the person of the Divine Child. This radiance falls at first upon the face of the enraptured mother as she bends in 
ecstasy ovei- her first-born. Then it lights up an attendant shepherdess, then Joseph in the distance, and finally the angels hovering above the man¬ 
ger, asifutiwiliing to depart. This work was completed in 1537, and he was miserably compensated for such a masterpiece, having received for it 
only about forty dollars! No painter save Raphael is eonsidered his equal in depicting sweetness and loveliness, especially in cliildren, while in his 
treatment of light and shade he is unrivalled. He appears to have been singularly free from jealousy, and was entbnsiastic over the productions of 
other great artists. All the world knows his famous sentence, uttered when he beheld the “ Saint Cecilia” of Raphael, and felt the inspiration of 
that noble work, as he exclaimed in pride and joy, “ I also am a paioter!" It is impossible to here emimerate all of Correggio’s works, some of which 
rival even the “Holy Night” in beauty; but his “Reading Magdalen,” also in the Dresden Gallery, is one of the most exquisite of artistic 
creations, and justifies the words of the great Venetian genius, when, after looking at some of Correggio’s paintings, he exclaimed, “ Were I not Titian 
I should wish to be Correggio! ” ’ 
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THE MADONKA DI SAK SISTO, DRESDEN GALLERY*—Among the treasures of the picture gallery at Dresden the most highly valued is the 
Sistiae Madonna pamted by Raphael as an altar-piece in the cloister of Sau SistOj in Piacenza, Ital 5 ^ In 1753 it was purchased by the King of Saxony, 
for about fifthousand dollars, and was removed to Dresden, where it still remains* Green curtains drawn aside reveal the wondrous seenc* Relieved 
against a background of cherubs^ heads, which gradually fade away into celestial radiance, stands forth enthroned upon the clouds the Virgin with the 
Divine Child in her arms. On one side the venerable Pope Sixtus gazes upward in reverence, and on the other is revealed Santa Barbara, w^hosc 
eyes are cast downward, as if unable or unworthy to contemplate this vision of Divinity and exalted Humanity, In the foreground are the two 
well-known and exquisitely beautiful Cherubs, apparently too absorbed in their owm happy innocence to be aware of the transcendent meaning of the 
scene of which it is their privilege to form a part. The w’hole appearance of the Virgin is one of triumph, inspiring awe, as well as admiration; 
while the look in the eyes of the youthful Jesus is almost superhuman, as though they were gazing dowm the vista of the coming years aud could 
already see within that sad perspective the Crown of Thorns the Garden of Gethsemanc and the three Crosses on the hill of Calvary. 
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THE BUILDING OF TOE PYRAMIDS^ MITNICH^ GERMAN(Bt Gustav UrcHTER).— ^One of the finest paintings of tlie modern German school 
is this by Gustav Richter (born in Berlin in 1822), famous for his rich effects of color as well as for his admirable drawing- It represents a Pharaoh 
w'atebing wdtli pride and satisfaction the erection of one of those stupendous mountains of stone, which rear their awful forms beside the Nile, just 
on the edge of the mighty Desert of Saliani. These Pyramids were the colossal sepulchres of Kings; the most enormous ever reared by perishable man, 
Wlieii a Pharaoh ascended the throne, he began at once the construction of his tomb, usually in the form of a pyramid, Tlie longer he reigned, the hirger 
grew the pyramid. lie watched its growth either thus close at liaud, or from liis palace in the neighboring city of Memphis, whose funeral monuments 
have thus outlived its stately palaces ami temples. The whole region along the edge of the Desert for twenty-five miles was the cemetery of Memphis, 
and the ground is honey-combed with scpiiklires, and covered with many pyramids in various stages of perfection, preservation and magnitude. 
Pyramid-building was common liere as late as the coming of Abraham into Egypt, about 2,000 years before Christ; but later, when the capital had bee^ 
removed up the Kile from Memphis to Thebes, rock-hewn tombs seem to have been preferred, 
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BEACH OF SCHEVENINGEN, HOLLAND.—-Only a fnw miles distant from the Hague is this most fashionable of Holland watering-places. Between the city and this beach horse-cars 
and omnibuses are in constant motion. On warm summer days the entire population of the eapital seems to have assembled on these sands. There is, however, a very different kind of life 
led on this beach during the greater part of the year. The pleasure-seekers depart with the first cold aulumnal storm, but the quaint fishing people of Scheveuingen remain, permanent 
features of the landscape. Living within three miles of the capital, and every summer invaded by the crowds of fashion, they nevertheless preserve unchanged the primitive habits and 
dress of their forefathers. Their co.stnmes are exceedingly odd and amusing. Their faces appear old and anxious. Nor is this stT.ange. For what a toilsome, cheerless life they lead 
duriiirf a nreater part of the year, when only the old men, women and children are left to watch and wait, and keep the hearth stone bright, while all the stalwart men of the village are at 
sea' ^utwhen the fleet comes back, then is their joy indeed, and great e.xeitement attends the landing and public sale of fisli upon the shme. As one wailks upon this beach, watching its 
angry waves, and realizing that large portions of Holland are below the ocean level, he thinks with admiration of the courage and eternal vigilance of this sturdy nation, which holds the 
sea at bay, and whose very existence is a splendid proof of man’s superiority over Nature. 
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DUTCH WINDMILLS HOLLAND—Two characteristic features of Holland constantly present themselves, canals and windmills. The latter really seem innumerable. The country 
often appears to be alive with these revolving monsters, which, when in motion, look like giants turning hand-springs on the horizon, and when at rest resemble light-houses above the 
sea. But “ rest” with them is rare! They are employed for almost every kind of manufacture. They grind corn, they saw wood, they cut tobacco into snuff, they pulverize rocks, and 
(most important of all) they pump out from the marshes into the canals the water which would otherwise submerge the entire land. The largest ones wUl, it is claimed, in a fair wind 
lift 10 000 gallons of water per minute to the height of four feet! One can but admire the wisdom of the persevering Hollanders, who have thus yoked the incons ant wind and forced i 
not alone to work for them, but also to contend with their great enemy. Water! It is a realization of the rough but wholesome words of Emerson when he says= Borrow the strength of 
the elements. Hitch your wagon to a star, and see the chores done by the gods themselves.” A Hollander’s wealth is often estimated, not by his bonds or morgages, but by 
windmills. “ How rich is such a man? ” you may ask, “ Oh, he is worth ten or twelve windmills,” is the reply! 
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ROTTERDAM HOLLAND.—Tliis ftimous center of Dutch commerce lies fourteen miles from the North Sea, at the union of two rivers, one of which gives to the town its name. For 
this stream is called the Rotter and a oreat dike or dam erected here bestows upon the place the title of Rotter-dam I This is indeed a dew by which to comprehend all similar Dutch 
names Thus Amsterdam si-nlfies the dam upon the Amstel; and so it is with Schiedam, Zaaudam, Edam, Durgerdam, Voleudam and all the other darm. But since every public square 
iu Hol'land is also called a Dam- and since the horse-car signs are always telling ue of this Dam or that Dam; and since in the construction of their dikes the Dutch have constantly to use 
the coffer-dam- if any country in the world may be said without profanity to be effectually “ dammed,” Holland is the one. In Rotterdam one always sees a multitude of bridges. From 
almost any noint you can count eight or ten; and since most of them are dtaw-bridges, they keep rising and falling like parts of an immense machine. Some of the boats which we see on 
the canals of Rotterdam are actually employed in bringing ^ater to the city! This seems like taking coals to Newcastle, but, notwithstanding its aqueous surroundings. Rotterdam, like 
most of Holland cities, has no abundance of good dnnhing water. Perhaps it is not strange therefore that not far away is a thriving town whose 800 distiUenes produce the world-renowned 

Holland gin, which is familiarly known as “ Schnapps.” 












be derived rrom the Flemish words raeiinieg “ On the Wharf;” and that iodeei is the place where Antwerp's 



friendly rivalry* 

prosperity declinetl. But now she ia rapidly recovering from her disasters. 
and she will take long strides to re-assume the place which she once occupied, that of the leading maritime city of the world. 
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THE BOURSE. BRUSSELS.—Everyone knows that Brussels is called a “miniature Paris,” but few can realize how remarkable the likeness is until they see it. No actual fac-siniiles of 
couise exist in edifiees or in streets; but in the first place the same language is employed in Paris as in Brussels; the same signs greet ns everywhere; the color of the buildings is the same 
lin-ht hue which makes the French metropolis so charming: while even the shops, cafes and covered galleries in Brussels are quite Parisian in appearance. The elegant structure displayed in 
this illustration will at least call to mind the Paris Opera House. It is, however, merely the Bourse. But what a magnificent building for a Stock Exchange! Yet it is characteristic of the 
citv Brussels is wealthy. Belgium is progressive. It can not boast of an extensive territory, but it resolves to make the little which it does possess not only prosperous, but beautiful. In 
fact on some accounts is not a small, well-o-overned European monarchy like this much better off, as the world goes, than one which must maintain an enormous standing army and is 
continuallv fearing wm-? So it wouid seem at least with Belgium, whose policy appears to be: “Let others shake the tree. I will pick up the fruit.” This beautiful Exchange was 
completed* in 1874".at a co.st of $2,000,000. But its expense will surprise no one who examines its elegant sculptures, columns and statues, which are even more conspicuous and imposing 

within than ou its exterior. 
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rrvTW wnvAT PAT4 0E BRUSSELS BELGIUM.-Close by the pretty park of Brussels stands this residence of Belgium’s royal family. Its exterior is not very handsome but it is 
* KU1AP 1 . . Leopold II is much respected and beloved by his subjects. He is an intelligent, refined and accomplished gentleman and a wise sovereign. It would be 

i ^ ___ iifl. ^ — .. 3 lit n /I ■nT*r%iO I o tTion in Tliil iaei nm 



S‘pS.j° ‘ta iffTi™ »' Borfe««* »■!' Orl..n., so much f.equcnted b, Am.rio.u und English 

families. The expense of living here is also moderate, and the Belgians themselves are an extremely courteous and attractive people. 
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BOULEVARD ANSPACH, BRUSSELS, BELGIUM.—Brussels is a bright, cheerful ciU* as Belgium, of which it is the capital, is a pretty, richly cultivated and interesting land. Of all 
the countries of *Europe, none equal Belgium in the average of population to the area, there being about four hundred here to the square mile. So thickly covered isit with cities and 
villafres that Phillip II said of it that it was only one large town. Each of its cities has some interesting features, historic souvenirs or works of art; but Brussels naturally surpasses them 
all **°Some of its streets, like this displayed in the illustration, are thoroughly modern and Parisian in their appearance; but there are others lined with quaint and picturesque medieval 
buildino-s reminding us of former scenes of gaity and splendor, tragedy and woe. At one turn we may see some stately structure of the present, like the Bourse or Palace of Justice, and at 
the next'behold the Hotel de Ville, within which was being celebrated the ball on the eve of the battle of Waterloo, immortalized by Byron in Childe Harold. Waterloo is in fact only ten 
miles from Brussels and the tourist’who strolls idly along this handsome boulevard can, if he will, go thence in an hour to that fatal field where the Man of Destiny received his death¬ 
blow and from which he began the mournful path to St, Helena. As an illustration of the way in which the modern and the ancient mingle here in Brussels, it may be remembered that 
now in its most fashionable square rises the statue of the old hero, Godfrey de Bouillion, to commemorate the place where he summoned the populace to join him in the grand Crusade to 

recover the Holy Sepulchre, 
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T tTPFRXE S WITZEfiLAND,—One of the best known gateways into Switzerland is Lucerne, wbich greets us ever witli a smiie, peacefully resting by its lovely lake. How many travelers 
^^1 if - \o the charm and beauty of this place, where one stands full of expectation, on the threshold of the land of nioiintains. It is a curious old town* Its pretty river is crossed by 
wi ^ tes 1 y o adorned with quaint old paintings, and guarded still by mediaeval towers, which seem a trifle out of place within a land whose natural ramparts have been reared by the 
ancien^ jnc inunensity that man:'s poor battlements look in comparison like children's toys* One of these sentinels, which almost casts its shadow on the town itself, isMt* 

Almig ty, an^ nse^ hei^^ht, harsh, cold and uninviting in appearance, yet in reality containing thirty or mountain meadows, upon which graze four or five thousand head of sheep 

PUate, 7, ^ fountain Pontius Pilate is said to have committed suicide in his remorse for his condemnation of pJesiis* But Mt* Pilate has a dangerous rival here; for on the other 

and cattle* fashionable Alpine peak, the EigJiL Both of them now are easy to ascend, for enterprise has girded their steep sides with iron rails, drawn paths of ateel 

side bl ^Tbearded fore'^ta and finally has placed upon their crests a number of hotels. Moreover, in front of Lucerne is its enchanting lake, twenty4wo miles in length, along 

IhSf steamers gHde continuously. Iheir shaded decks containing hundreds of delighted tourists. 
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GENEVA SWITZERLAND.—The most beautiful and most populous of Swiss cities is GeneYa. Its situation is delightful. Lyiug at the southera end of its incomparably colored lake 
fifty‘five miles in length, it commands also a charming view- of the snow^clad chain of Mt. Blanc, and is within a few hours* drive of Chamounix. The old part of the town, though clean, 
is not especially attractive; but all the new portion of the city bordering the lake is enchanting. Handsome bridges cross from one shore to the other above the arrowy waters of the river 
Rhone which here emerges from Lake Geneva with crystal lino clearness. In the center of the stream, and reached by one of these bridges, is the sharply pointed * * Island of Rousseau,” 
containing a bronze statue of that famous novelist and philosopher, who has made the region of this lake so well known in his romance of the “Nouvelle Heloise.” The quays of Geueva are 
ornamented with stately hotels and elegant jewelry shops, which make of this part of the town a miniature edition of a Parisian boulevard- The excursions which can be made from 
Geneva to Yevay, Montreux, the castle of Chill on, Lausanne (the home of Gibbon), and Forney (the abode of Yoltaire), all close beside the lake, render this city a charming place of sojourn. 
The historic souvenirs of Geneva are also full of interest. Its prominent position at the time of the Reformation is of course well known. Geneva was the home of Galvin himself. In or 
near it also have lived many illustrious literary geniuses like Gibbon and Jladame de Stael, to whom the world is forever indebted. 
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THUN AND THE BERNESE ALPS, SWITZERLAND—lu the heart of Switzerland are two lovely bodies of water, Lake Thun and Lake Brienze, Between these lakes, as its name 
denote&j is Interlaken^ one of the most delightful places of sojourn in the whole circuit of the Alps, Which of the lakes which lie to either side of it is the more beautiful is hard to say. 
The one presented here is possibly the more attractive. At all events the steamboat journey of ten miles over its deep blue surface affords a series of enchanting views, and finally brings 
one to this picturesque town of Thun itself, situated just where the River Aar emerges from the lake, and for a moment slackens here its pace, as if reluctant to depart; conscious perhaps 
that now it is about to leave the Alpine region of its birth, and turning towards the level countries and the sea, become apprenticed to the liMne, and with that mightier masterleadaiife of 
labor and care. All theg^reat world of travel passes through Thun and over its mountain-bordered lake to Interlaken almost of necessity. No other spot in Switzerland is quite so central 
for excursions; none is more easy of approach. From 60,000 to 80,000 people come to this region every summer. The glorious Bernese Alps are just beyond, conspicuous among which is the 
queenly Jungfrau, which forms a dazzling object of attraction, a radiant center-piece of ice and snow nearly 14,000 feet in height 
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THE MER DE GLA.CE, SWITZERLAND.—One of the most rcnownod of ail the Alpioe glaeiers is theMer de Glace. At a dLstancc the vastness of this ‘‘Sea of Ice” Is but partially 
disclosed. Still we can see upon its sides miles upon miles of pulverized rocks ground og from the adjacent digs. Among them, too, are boulders twenty or thirty feet square, now tossed 
about like nut-shells, the rocky debris of ages. Between these tracts of earth and stone is an area comparatively white and pure, and (aa its name, the ‘‘Sea of Ice,’' would indicate) this 
looks as if the billows of the sea had suddenly been turned to ice, the crested waves having been instantaneously frozen while in their wildest act of tossing. At times these waves assume 
gigantic shape. For as the glacier pushes downward towards the valley, the various obstructions which it meets distort it into monstrous forms. Some of these glittering waves are 
larger than any cathedral man has ever reared, and among them it is quite impossible to move without the aid of ropes and ladders. There is here a strange contrast between the forces of 
Life and Death. This frozen mass steals dowm between the pastures, tossing its glacial waves close to the trees and bayhelds of the meadow and one may swing a scythe and gather 
flowers, while perchance only a hundred yards away his neighbor by a careless step may be perishing in a deep crevasse. 
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HT. BLANC» SWITZERLAND._No visit to Switzerlaad is complete without a trip to Chamounis, that little village above which rises the sovereign of the entire Alps, the first 

of all upon whose brow at sunrise rests a crown of gold, viz: ML Blanc. It is called thus the toMie mountain^^^ par excellence, from the glittering maotel of eternal snow in 
which it stands enveloped to the height of 15,781 feet It is this peak more than any other of the Alps which has enchanted us from childhood, and even before our eyes have 
rested upon it, we have sung: “ Mt. Blanc is the monarch of mountainSj They crowned him long ago, On a throne of rocks, in a robe of clouds, With a diadem of snow I” 
Ever since 178G, when the guide Balmat (after incredible difficulty) gained the summit, thousands have been ambitious of following in his footsteps. Yet in the years vrhich have 
elapsed since its conquest, only about 1200 foreigners have reached its crest And these have been the fortunate ones; while those who failed, or have been frozen, injured or 
killed oiitrio-ht, liave far exceeded them in number. Yet, notwithstanding a long catalogue of disasters, we need not be apprehensive here. For the science of the ascent has 
now been reduced to a system; and with fair weather, good guides, and suitable precautions, there is no very serious danger. Moreover, the guides of Chamouuix are far too 

much alive to the profits of their business, to bring discredit on either the mountain or themselves by incurring undue risks. 
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ST GOTTHAED PASS AED BRIDGE, SWITZEBLAXP. —The king of Alpine routes from Svvitzerhiiul to Italy is the St. Gotthard. It is impossible to speak too highly of this noble 
road. Scaling the loftiest cliffs, spanning the wildest torrents, and winding through the deepest gorges, it seems like a gigantic cliain, which man, the Victor, has imposed upon the 
vanquished A^lps; the first end guarded by the Lion of Lucerne, tlie last sunk deep in the Italian lakes, but all tlie intervening links kept gilded brightly by the hand of trade 1 It is a 
splendid instance of the way in wliid' Ihcse roads are made to thwart at every turn the sudden fury of the avalanche or monntaia torrent. For where experience proves a place to be 
uuusually exposed, a solid roof extends to break the fall of rocks and ice. Still, in these days of steam and telegraph, even this mode of travel in the Alps appears too slow for those who 
iouraey here for business purposes, and one of the most important works of this or any age is the tunnel of St. Gotthard. This perforates yonder chain of mountains for a distance of nine 
and one half miles, yet is sufficiently wide for two railway trains to run abreast. What labor must have been expended here by myriads of men, who moat of the time were thousands 
of feet beneath the mountiuna, yet who at last, by the perfection of engineering skill, met and shook hands through the narrow aperture which they had pierced from the opposite sides of 
Switzerland and Italy! 
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MASB[tLIAl^ i^LATZ, YTEN^^A.—This baudsorae square is only one of the many features of Yienua whicb remiuds us of Paris. Ko other European capitals are so alike in ai'cmtecLure, 
character and customs. Both are pre-emineutly beautiful and brilliant^ and both have points in history which possess a strong resemblance. Both^ for example, were originally Roman 
settlements. In each a Caesar has resided. The Emperor Julian living in the one; Marcus Aurelius dying in the other. In modern times the most ill-fated of French Queens was the 
unhappy daughter of Maria Theresa, Marie Antoinette; while from Vienna also comes Kapoleon’s second wife, whose son, born heir to an inheritance on which the boldest gazed with bated 
breath, died in obscurity within the palace of an Austrian Emperor. On one side of tills square we see the exquisitely sculptured spires of a Gothic churcli, erected to commemorate tlie 
present Emperor’s escape from assassination. For, not with standing his great popularity, a miscreant was found some years ago desirous of killing him. This he attempted to accomplish 
by aiming at his throat with a dagger; the gilt upon the EmperoFs military collar, however, turned the point of the weapon, and his life was saved. As for the church, it is so beautiful as 
to make one almost glad that the assassinatioD was attempted 1 There is no part cf it that does not call for admiration; but especially delicate and graceful are these pointed towers 
embellished with a multitude of statues and arising to the lofty height of 345 feet Through that open fretwork the stars are visible at night, as through the interlacing branches of the trees. 
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VOLKSGAJiTEJS^ AXD TnESEUM, VIENNA.—Cloaely adjoiniog tlie Viennese boulevards and not far even from the Imperial palace, is the celebrated Volksgarteii, or People’s Park, of 
the city, Vienna is famous for its popular pleasure resorts, and this is one of the most attractive. Its ilower-bcds, shady walks and pretty fountains are thoroughly bright and tasteful in 
appearance, and hence most characteristic of Vienna. There, too, surrounded by a multitude of tables, is the music stand, that invariable feature of all Viennese parks. For in no city in 
the w-orld can one hear so often and so universally that style of music which stirs the pulse and makes one feel good-natured with the world. Here on summer afternoons and evenings may 
be seen well-dressed civilians, handsome officers, pretty Viennese ladies, all, apparently, without a shade of care or sadness; the scene is one of Southern merriment and vivacity, and we no 
longer wonder that the Viennese enthusiastically sing of their loved capital: “ Es giebt nur cine Kaiserstadt, Es giebt nur ein Wien! ” The little marble structure in this park is called 

the “ Theseum,’’ because until f]|uite recently it contained the noble group in marble by the sculptor Canova, representing the conflict between Theseus and the Centaur, But this has now 
been removed to the new Imperial Museum. 
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TTOrc^F<^ OF P \RI t UlENT VIENNA -The visitor to Vienna twenty-five years ago would hardly recognize the city now. It lias been wonderfully embellished and improved by the 
oToietil of tlm “ Rin- S^ra’ssen ” namely, aseries of Boulevards two miles in length enclosing old Vienna like a ring or belt. The original city of the Hapsburgs was formerly surrounded 
bvTmTt ami fortified vimll; but gradually the expansive force within the town overleaped those barriers, and finally, in 1858, those ramparts were blown up and leveled; the moat was 
flLd and on the curvin- terrace thus created this line of boulevards was made, dividing old and new Vienna, and thus resembling a girdle of surpassing beauty. Moreover, the traveler 

nrtmholds with admiration and astonishment (like precious jewels in this splendid girdle), a constant series of imposing structures, all of them handsome most of them mnjestie and 

Zkin^ certainly amon-^ the finest edifices in the world. Among them are these New Houses of Parliament, recently completed at a cost of several millions. Their general plan is not unlike 
[hat of Urn American legislative halls at Washington. The Senate House is on the right; the Chamber of Deputies upon the left; each one an independent building, richly adorned with 
marble statues, and beautiful reliefs, and on the various corners with colossal chariots of Victory in bronze. 
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TITFATEE VIENNA ^Everyone has hoard of the magDiJiceDt Opera House of Vieima, ivhich for years has had the reputation of being, all things considered, the Workhs 
HOF-BUEG i ^ ^ edifice has now a dangerous rival in the new Imperial Theatre, represented in this illustration. It is another of those architectural jewels which sparkle in 

best Temple of divides in two concentric parts the Austrian capital, and which in another Illustration has been described as the Ring Strassen/’ or Circular Boulevards* 

the glittering ® favored home of the Drama, as the Opera House is the abode of Music in Vienna, and no city in the world can boast of two such strutitures devoted to This 

This beautiful strue me ^ richer Opera House, but even Paris luis no theatre comparable to this which rises thus in stately grandeur on the Ring Strassen, Eveiything here is 

purpose* Pans alone eau^ Before and after the performance polite uniformed officials stand on the steps to assist the inmates to alight Once past the marble corridor, one 

managed with obviate all crowding. The cloak rooms, too, are large, with numerous attendants to prevent delay; while courteous ushers lead the way into a most richly 

finds a number of tic-eo ^ ‘ ^.^nr^e subsidized bv the Government and only dramas of the highest order are here given, while the style in which they are produced is well 

decorated auditorium* inis ineaire is oj 
%vorthy of the magnificent structure itself. 













































































'\iS iND STiLTLTE OF MARIA THERESA^ VIENNA.—Just off the handsome curving boulevards of Vienna called the Bing^ Strassen/’ are two imposing structures 
MUSEl/. ^ t counterparts of each other in form, decorations and dimensions. They are the new Imperial Museums just completed at a cost of some millions of dollars. One 
almost tie exac Belvedere picture gallery and other great collections scattered through the city; while its companion edilice will he devoted to AEdTAEOLOGY and 

]S to thus one of the finest collections of Art and Science in the world. Within the center of this square, between these New Museums^ ig an 


t in bronze erected recently to the memory of the Empress ^laria Theresa. It is designed to commemorate her entire reign. Below the statne of the Empress 
elaborate inonumen i events connected with her history; beneath these are fine statues of her ablest statesmen; while on the corners are equestrian figures of her lead- 

are reliefs portmjmg pr honor thus the most illustrious sovereign that ever occupied her throne. It would be hard to find in history a woman who had more imperial 

For she w^as brave as well as beautiful, and dauntless as she was devout. It wras for her that her chivalrie Hungarian nobles 

with drawn swords exclaimed 


'°®if«mnd .terlin" character than Maria Thorca. For .be waa brace na wcli a. beautiiui, a. 

.ill, caclalinatl .. with o.a vole, ‘a.t a. di. to, oar ISIMG, Mari. Thcra.a.” 
























































































THE GEABEN YIENNA^—One of the oldest and moat interesting streets in Vienna is that which we may now in imagination enter, called the Gralmi. It derives its name from the fact 
that this was the ancient Grab, or moat surrounded by the fortified wall, w^hich rose where now are yonder buildings containing some of the most luxurious and expensive retail shops in 
Vienna One would hardly expect to find within this busy street the so lit ary survivor of the famous Wiener Wald, the ancient forest bordering the Danube! Yet at one corner of it is a most 
extraordinary looking object, protected partly by the wail of the‘building, and partly by some bauds of iron. It is the famous Stock im Eimn, or the Iron Btich. It is well named, for its 
appearance is precisely that of an iron club. Investigation, however, proves it to be a mass of wood, literally covered with nails, to some of which coins are attached. One of these has the 
date of 1575* This ancient tree (which apparently could not crumble now if it should try to) was for some cause, now unknown, esteemed espeeially sacred ; and every one who drove a 
nail into its precious wood, received a spiritual shield against the devil. How odd it seems to see this strange reminder of the past, standing thus grimly in the very center of the city's life! 
Just as some superstition* like a dread of Friday or thirteen at a table, still exists amid the common sense and science of the nineteenth century* 
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a nnMF -The anoroach to thia noblest temple of Christianity is worthy of the shrine itself. The grandeur of the intervening space, the curving colonnades on either side, the 
ST. PETER b, KUiiii!.. .. fountains on the right and left, and finally the breadth of the gigantic edifice itself, surmounted by the glorious dome—all these leave au impressiou 

lofty obelisk in the center, p ^ obelisk perhaps appears at first a singular decoration for the entrance of a Christian church, but in reality it is most appropriate. For this majestic 
on the mind never to be c . pgter’s stands, within the Circus of Nero, a place of Christian martyrdom. What could have been more fitting, therefore, than that this ancient 

relic of old Egypt once ^ , suffering, when it gave place at last to this grand temple of the persecuted, should here uphold before its door the cross of Christ, which has 

monolith, after beholding so the mighty sword of ancient Rome. On the right of the church is the enormous Papal palace of the Vatican, which with its galleries 

replaced {to some extent at leas j pilgrimage for all admirers of the most wonderful of Chriatiaa churches and of unrivaled souvenirs of ancient ai't. 
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THE VATICAN LIBRARY, ROME.—The world owes much to the enlightened and'art-loving Popes who have made the Viitican not merely the abode of the Pontiil of the Catholic 
Church but o'wonderful treasurer-house of art, where are preserved many of the grandest statues of antiquity and some of the finest paintings of the Renaissance. Moreover, its library is one 
of the most valuable in the world, and makes upon the traveler’s mind a profound impression, The Grand Hall is no less than two hundred and forty feet in length and fifty-two in breadth. 
The pavement is of marble mosaic, the ceilings are resplendent with elaborate frescoes, and everywhere wc nee magnificent presents given by royal admirers to varions Popes. Among these 
are vases of porphyry, urns of malachite, gold crosses, and solid silver candelabra. But these are merely external decorations for the hidden treasures of this library. Here are about 
34 000 manuscripts of inestimable value, some of them being the earliest copies which we have of the Gospels. Besides these there are more than SO,000 printed books. The manuscripts and 
rarer volumes are not often e.xposed to view, but are contained within beautifully decorated cases. Among the scholars of the world who have often consulted the archives of this Vatican 
Library is Pope Leo XIII, wiiose accompli-sliments and tastes are highly literary. His letters and addresses are framed in most elegant and polished Latin, while verses winch he writes 
from time to time in Latin or Italian have earned for him tlie title of a poet. 
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ST'^TINE CtI VPEL V ROME —Oiio of the most celebrated atid important apartmciifca in the Vatican is the Sistine Chapel, called thus from Pope Sixtus I\, who caused it to be 

built in 1473 ‘ It is a lofty hall about one hundred and fifty feet in length, with a gallery '00 three sides. The upper part of its walls is ornamented witl> fresco, painted by famous artists 
^ hVflfteenth century and also with many portraits of the Popes, twenty-eight of which are by the celebrated Botticelli. But that which gives to this chape its greatest artistic value are the 
works of Michael Angdo which it contains. These are seem first upon the ceiling, which is covered with his magnificent pictorial representations of Old Testament scenes, sueh as the 
creation of Adam and Eve, the Expulsion from Paradise, and the Deluge. Here are also portrayed in majestic proportions twelve seated figures o Prophets and Sibyls, wluoh are among 
Z most remarkable creations that Art has ever prodneed. At the end of the chapel, opposite the entrance, is Michael Angelo’s enormous fresco o the Last rudgment This was designed 
by Z great artist when sixty years old, and was completed by him in 1541, after a labor of nearly.eight year.s. ■ In order toshow hun his appreciation of he work, the Pope h.mself went 
to Michfel Angelo’s house, accompanied by ten cardinals; which, according to court etiquette, must rank as a greater honor than that offered to Titian by Charles V, when the latter picked 
ip th^artisP^pelil; althUgb the heal sovereign in both cases was the man of genius. This Sistine Chape! is used for important Papal ceremonies, especially during Holy Week. 
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VXTmilOK OF THE COLOSSEUM, ROME.-Ai^ticipatc what 50,1 will, thb edifice will not dhappoi^t you. All thmga considered, nothing in o.uc can_ cqua it in grandenv ItB 
Y re fhan 200 feet in hei<rh It is said to have been built by 60,000 captive Jews after the conquest of Jerusalem by Titus. Close by it is a ruined fountain at which the 
wal S are ^ combat surrounded no doubt by a gaping crowd, and petted and admired by effeminate patricians, who with their soft white hands patted the brawny muscles 

thV'^lfand o Jerefwa^^^^ on their next success. The corridors of the Colosseum reveal to us huge blocks of stone, placed there apparently by the hands of giants yet fastened 
of the dan-rerhere of panic, fire or collapse. In fact, woe to the man who trifled with the public in those days! One architect, Atthius by name, did try it once, 

with ^„„"den edidec, which fell, occasioning great loss of life. Tacitus tells of the catastrophe, and then relates the builder's punishment m three short words 

and made a flimsi y wretchedly built theatre in the world; they arc these: “ Attitius was burned I ” For more than 400 years this was the scene of 

Iln'c^uinmy gk^diatoriTcombats, and frequently of Christian martyrdom. The arena of this amphitheatre has therefore long been looked on by the Christian church as consecrated groun . 
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INTERTOE OF THE COLOSSEUM, ROME,—This is indeed the King of Ruins. Around it are eighty mighty arches leading; to its interior. The 87,000 people who were often seated 
here could find abundant means of entrance and of exit. One might suppose that all the pictures he had seen of the interior of the Colosseum would leave no room for astonishment. But 
neither word nor photograph quite prepares one for the grand reality. These rows of ruined arches, rising in a gigantic circle towards the sky, are overpowering in their immensity. The 
countless doorways seem like caverns in a mountain side, from which wild beasts might even now emerge. Those who beheld this twenty years ago would hardly recognize the interior of 
tile Colosseum as it now appears. Around the sides were formerly little chapels dedicated to the memory of Cliristian Martyrs who had here found death. Here every Friday afternoon a 
sermon would be preached, teaching how much the Christian faith once cost, yet how that faith has lived and triumphed over Caisarian Rome. But now the greater part of the arena has 
been opened to the lit^ht One sees the suliterranean cages for the animals, the corridors through which tliey rushed to the arena, and the apartments where the gladiators waited till called 
to duty probably to death. Gigantic as it is, almost as much of the Colosseum seems to have disappeared as slill remains. In the fourteenth century it was looked upon as a legitimate 
quarry from which to extract building material. Four thousand workmen were at one time employed in tearing down its walls, and some of the largest palaces of Rome were thus 

constructed. ■ 






THE FOKUil, ROME,—It is a thrilllBg momeDt when one looks upon this square, which constituted once the center of civilization and the brain of the immense Reman world. This 
was the point from which the roads led out to the extremest limits of that mighty empire subject to the Caesars, and in this very area stood the golden milestone from which such distances 
w'ere measured. It is a difficult thing for one to trace with accuracy now the ancient glories of this Forum, We see at various points arches and columns, pedestals and crumbling w'alls; 
but what is left is nothing to what once existed here. Eight stately columns tell us of the Temple of Saturn, erected here 490 years before the birth of Christ, Tlirec others rise as relics 
of the Temple of Vespasian. The Arch of Septimus Severus also is still well preserved. Upon the polished surfaces of some of these the hands of Scipio or of Caesar may have rested! 
Pillars are standing here which may have echoed to the voice of Cicero! The memories of this place are therefore such as render it a spot to visit and revisit, not with a throng of 
thoughtless tourists, but meditatively, with gome congenial friend or else alone. One often smiles to see this Forum passed by with a hasty glance by those who little realize that here the 
famous Homan laws were framed Avhile savages were hunting on the site of Paris, and Britain was an almost unknown region of Barbarians. 
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THE APPIAN WAY R0>n3.-Southward from the Eternal City stretches across the Roman Campagna one of the most interesting thoronghtares the world. It is the Appian Way. 
THE AFi IAIN Ai, und this miiitaiT hitrhway to the South was admirably constructed two hundred and twelve years before Chnst. It as a most impressive 

The Homans were fw" ThiTdes Jate^^^ was once so thickly covered with suburbs and villages that it was difficult to tell where Rome ended and 

hour that one tWs almost nn’inhabited plain there seems to sleep a vanished world. On either side for miles we see the vestiges of ruined tombs, for this Via-Appia 

Its environs began. But no " . „ Romans were not fond of quiet cemeteries. They preferred that their bodies should be kid away near some great artery of human 

was the fashionable burial place of anc ent . ^7"rt!;l Some of these tombs were very large; some were undoubtedly extremely elegant. The historic 

Of Appi.. W.J CP.»,... rt.'".“.rt .“f.“7.:;TeT.oT.r.‘.‘.t”«" 

prevailed, and ultimately make of Rome the central city of Christianity. 













CASTLE OF SAN ANGELO AND TIBER, ROME. —One of the most beautiful and impressive views of Rome is that represented in this illustration, embracing the Tiber, the Castle of 
San Ant^elo and in the distance the majestic dome of St. PeteFs, For amid all the changes that have swept over Rome, one thing at least remains comparatively unchanged. It is this 
'vellow, legend-laden Tiber, still rolling on with tawny waves beneath its arches toward the setting sun, and guarding deeply in its breast some of the mightiest inenioriesofthe world. 
How many lives, for example, it has remorselessly engulfed—from those of brave defenders of the city to countless victims of Imperial or Papal tyranny I And, oh! what treasures no doubt 
lurk within its sands! The Castle of San Angelo is not the name which seems appropriate to this huge circular structure which casts its sombre shadow in the stream beneath. That is a title 
bestowed upon it by Pope Gregory the Great; but, in reality, that building is the grand Mausokura of Hadrian, erected by that monarch as his place of sepulture 1700 years ago. Now it 
is bare and desolate but once its curving wall was covered with pure Parian marble and decorated with the finest Grecian statues and Corinthian columns, destined, alas 1 to be hurled down 
upon the heads of 'an invading army of Barbarians, who nevertheless were ultimately successful and threw with brutal laughter to the TibeFs waves the ashes of Marcus Aurelius Antoninus 

and Hadrian himself. 
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TITij CAl^ITOL _‘In the very henrt of the Eternal City is a loujestic Hi^ht of steps crowned at the summit by colossiil statues of Old Roman Goda found in the hatha of Oioclfcji,an» 

It was down the steps which these have now replaced that RieiiKi, “ last of the Roman Tribunes,” fled in his last moments, to fall at their base, bleeding from twenty wounds; while from a 
window in their palace burning on the bill, his beautiful young wife looked down and saw his tragic death. In the stjuare at the summit of this ataircase is the place where Brutus 
harangued the unwilling populace after the murder of C®sar. There stands to-day the famous bronze eque.strian statue of the Emperor Marcus Aurelius, the only perfect equestrian figure 
which has come down to'^us of all that once adorned Imperial Rome. Ilawtliorne, as all will recollect, describes this beautifully in his romance of the “Marble Faun.” That statue (the 
Paun of Praxitiles) is one of the treasures of the Art Museum of the Capitol, which eontainsalso the “ Dying Gladiator,” the “ Capitolinc Venus,” and many other celebrated statues of 
anthjuity There too are many busts and statues of the Roman Emperors and their families; and ]>erbaps no part of Rome is better adapted to contain the portrait-gallery of its ancient 
rulers than this Oapitoliiie hill, the scene of many of its earliest glories and its latest crimes. 
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‘‘THE DYING GAUL CAPITOL. One of the best known and most justly admired statues which have come down to us from antiquity is this pathetic figure impularly called the 

“ Dyinrr Gladiator,^’ but probably represeniing a dying GauL lu any case no words which have ever been wriuen in regard to it are so appropriate and eloquent as the immortal lines of Byron: 

see before me the Gladiator lie; 

He leans upon his hand—his manly brow. 

Consents to death, but conquers agony, 

And his droop’d head sinks gradually low— 

And through his side the last drops, ebbing slow 
From the red gash, fall heavy, one by one. 

Like the first of a thunder-shower; and now 


' He heard it, hut he heeded not—his eyes 
Were with liis heart, and that was far away; 
Pie reck’d not of the life he lost nor prize, 

But where his rude hut by the Daiiube lay, 
There were his young barbarians all at play, 
There was their Dacian mother—he, their sire. 
Butcher’d to make a Roman holiday— 


The Arena swuma around him—he is gone, 

Ere ceased the inhuman shout which hailed the wretch who won. 


All this rush’d wdth his blood—Shall he expire? 

And unavenged? Arise! ye Goths, and glut your ireP’ 
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‘‘OLD FATHER I^ILE,VATICAN, ROME,—Beneath the arches of the Tatican reclines in Orieotal calm this mighty statue of antiquity, portraying the Egyptian river-god* It was 
discovered about 800 years ago buried in that wondrous soil of old Rome, within which no doubt lurk even now so many other masterpieces of the past The work is full of truthful and 
suggestive symbols* The figure leans against a Sphinx just as the river in reality Hows calmly on before that monster’s steady gaze* One hand maintains a cornucopia, a most appropriate 
emblem of the fertility caused by the river’s annual oversow. Over its huge limbs and shoulders play sixteen pygmies representing the sixteen cubits of the yearly rise of the Nile, One 
of these fi^rures stands erect in the cornucopia with folded arms, as if he symbolmed the last or sixteenth cubit, and stood in the midst of agricultural abundance complacently surveying the 
result, It is not strange that the ancients deified the Nile, for vpithout the alluvial deposit of its fruitful overflow the whole country would be a desert* Egypt is really the gift of Old 
Father Nile, Just ns far as its beneficent waters advance in their annual uprising, just so far extends fertility. Beyond that line is the pitiless desert, between which and the Nile a 
ceaseless conflict has waged since history began. Ordinarily the inundations of a stream occasion calarrity, but those of the mysterious Nile are hailed with thanksgiving and its aclvaueing 
waves arc looked upon as prophesies of peace and plenty. 
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THE THA^SFIGL'RATION (By Baphael), ROME.— This woDderful picture re|>reserits t’wo separiite lucideuty. Below we see tlic crowd of 
people wlio have brought to ume of Christ's disciples the boy possessed of au evil spirit. The sight of this demooiae is painfuL He is writhing in 
agony, supported by hia anxious father who implores their aid. Two kneeling women also join their entreaties that the sufferer may be cured. The 
inability of the disciples to restore him is shown in their looks and gestures. Two of them point upward as if indicating the only source of help. 
Meanwhile the tipper part of the picture represents jMt Tabor. The three disciples wdio have accompanied tlieir Master tliitlier are lying prostrate, 
dazKled by the celestial radiance and shading their eyes from the miraculous briilianey which confronts them. Above them in mid-air "are the figures 
of Jesus, acoompatiicd by Moses and Elias. The wonderfully serene and majestic expression on the face of Christ is perhaps the greatest charm of the 
entire painting, ft is justly supposed that this picture was designed by Raphael not merely to portray the Instorical occtiiTence mentioned in the Gospels, 
but to symbolize the contrast between the joy and glory of Heaven and the sorrow and sufferings of earth. The great painter, wIio died at the 
youthful age of tliii ty-seven, was at work on this only a few days before his death, but hud not quite completed it. It was therefore hung above ihe 
bed on which his body lay in state, and was borne through the streets of Rome in his funeral procession attended by an immense throng of weeping 
admirers and fnepds. __ 























PANORAMA OF FLORENCE, ITALY.—To one who visits tlie Old World with a keen appreciation of its History, Biography and Art, perhaps no European city proves more attractive 
than that which greets us here, in beauty, where—On the bright eBchanting plain, Fair FUrerice hieath the sunshine lies, And towering high o'er roof and fane, Her Duomo soars into 
the skies!” What a priceless debt of gratitude w^e owe to this fair Tuscan Athens! A debt so vast that we are quite unable to express its magnitude. After the aiipiilling gloom of the 
Dark Ages, which, on the downfall of Imperial Rome, folded entire Europe in itssliroud, the first pale streaks of light, announcing the approaching dawn of a new age, appeared above 
these walls of Florence] Tistrue, the glory which succeeded that bright daw^n did not last long. Its splendor scarce outlived two centuries. But in that time Italian art and literature 
reached their zenith, and Florence ever since has been a treasure-house for those who prize inspiring memories and forms which live again on cimvas or in marble. What wonder, then, 
that this fair city of the Renaissance, girt by its amphitheatre of vine-clad bills, cleft by the current of the smiling Arno, and guarded by the Tuscan Appenines, is not alone a l>eacou-light 
in the world’s history, but one of the most enchanting spots upon the surface of our globe! 











THE PALAZZO AECCHIO, FLORENCE. One of tTie first objects whicii me traveler beholds as ho approaches Florence, and certainly one of the 
first to which he pays a visit, is this massive stnicture called the Palazzo Vecchio, or Old Palace. This was hnllt in the year 1298, and served ns the 
Senate House of Florence during the Republic, and later still as the nfficia residence of the Medici, that famous family which gave ei-ht Dukes to 
Tuscany, two Queens to Prance, and four Popes to the Vatican. What an amount of history is centered in that gloomy edifice, and cruel history at 
that! That same imposing tower, 330 feet in heiglit, and these same palace walls were in 1498 reddened by theglare of Savonarola’s burning form, and 
echoed to the curses of that fickle multitude which had so often hung upon his words, yet then thronged every window, roof and balcony to witness ids 
death agony. Yet when the reaction came, this building also saw for centuries, upon the anniversary of that dreadful day, the pavement of this Square 
covered with violets, in memory of the good which Savonarola had achieved, and repentance tor his cruel death. The tower of this Palazzo Vecchio 
commands a magnificent view, and one may see within it the prison of Savonarola. 
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THE PON^TE VECCHTOj FLORENCEh ITALY*—The most picturesque, as well as tlie most ancient, Florentine bridge which crosses the river Arno is the Ponte Vecchio, or “ Old 
Bridge ’ " Old indeed it is, having been imilt more than 500 years ago* In the center of it is a pretty portico with three arches, affording delightful views up and down the stream. For 
centuries the sides of this bridge have had some shops of jewelers and goldsmiths, clinging to it, like barnacles to the sides of a ship. Above these the line of small \dndowa indicates a 
nassa^e wav formerly called the Gallery of the Grand Duke, It was built to connect the Palace of the Uffizai on one side of the Arno with the Pitti Palace on the other* Kow that both 
of these splendid palaces are art museums opemto the world, this corridor is freely used by tourists; for as is plainly seen m this ilUistratioti, the Ponte Veccluo is continued, after it 
reaches each bank, by this covered corridor uniting one building %vith the other. The sight of this old bridge is sufficient to recall more or le^s vividly all the great events of Florentine 
historv Almost every famous citizen of Florence, from Michael Angelo to Benvenuto Cellini has often crossed that bridge and leaned upon the parapet of its Loggia. Nor has fiction 
failed to imiwt to this fine ohl structure a veil of romance. In George ElioFs matchless novel, “Romola,” it was from the arches of this Ponte Vecchio that Tito, to escape the mob, 
leaped clowmvard through the darkness into the river, there to swim onward into the open country, where, as he landed in exhaustion, he met the fate that he deserved—A, by the 

feeble hands of the old man he had betrayed. 
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HALL OP SATURN, PITTI PALACE, FLORENCE, ITALY.—The Pitti Pahice at’Florence ia atill used as the residence of the King and Queen when they visit Florence, but it 
possesses for mankind an infinitely greater value than that ai'ising from its being an abode of royalty. It is a marvelous treasure-house of art, containing probably a greater number of fine 
paintings tiian any other building in the world. If Europe should lose every other gallery of art save this, it would still be rich. To copy some of its rare works an artist must make application 
five ye^s in advance, so many are there who desire the privilege. Moreover, the decorations of the halls containing these pictures are worthy receptacles for the works themselves. The 
lofty ceilings themselves are covered with paintings framed in gilded and statue-laden cornices. Beneath are exquisitely inlaid floors. Put out your hand, and it may tonch a tabic of 
mosaic malachite, or lapis-lazuli, the cost of which was probably $f00,000. Sit down to rest, and you perceive that you are in a chair of satin, silk brocade or velvet. Look ronnd yon in 
bewilderment, and yon behold elalmrately decorated walls, on which from georgeous roof to scnlpturcd marble dado hang the world’s great masterpieces! While even the doors through 
which we pass have frames of v,iriegated marble. One really needs to make visit here before he can appreciate a single picture. Close by the door leading into another of these 
georgeous apartments one sees in this illustration that sweetest and most tender of all Raphael’s paintings, the “ Madonna of the Chair." 
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THE LOGGIA, FLORENCE.—Close by tlic "ceml Pahizzo Vccchio and on another .side of the Square of the Senate is a marble twrtico of vast proportions. It is the celebrated Loggia or 
Portico of the Lancers, so called from the Dukes’ spearmen formerly stationed here beside the Palace. How simple yet beautiful is tliis arcade of lofty arches curving in perfect symmetry 1 
For more than five eventful centuries it has remained here thus, delighting every visitor to Plorenee from the most casual observer to the skilled architect. When Lorenzo di Medici 
beirtred Michael Auvelo to plan for him another splendid ornament for this Piazza, the sculptor answered; “ Carry that Loggia entirely around it. Nothing finer can possibly be invented." 
TheVrince, howeve'j', shrank from the expense of the undertaking. No lancers are stationed here to-day. For centuries it has had a noble use, since it now forms a moat imposing 
canopy of shelter for rare works of art, which thus in Florence literally overflow from her great sculpture galleries into the streets themselves! Here for example is the masterpiece 
in bronze of Benvenuto Cellini, his celebrated “Perseus holding up the head of the monster Medusa," and near that is the marble group by John of Bologna, entitled the “Rape 
of the Sabines." This Loggia therefore displays an exhibition of sculpture such as we never see on this side of the Atlantic, exposed freely and continually to the admiration and 

inspiration of every passer-by. 
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SEIZURE OF POLTXENA {By Pedi), FLORENCE.—Prominent among tlie works of art in the bistoric Loggia, or Portico, of Florence, is a group 
wMck makes upon the traveler a profound impressioDp It is a modern work by the Florentine sculptor, Fedi, completed in 1865. Our admiration of 
it increases when we learn that, large and complicated as it is, all its four figures were produced from a dngU lh6k of Carrwra Tmrlle ! Before this 
was achieved the sculptor Fedi was unknown, toiling in poverty. But having once produced this, with a single bound he sprang into celebrity, and 
this, his masterpiece, was placed here in the Portico, as on a throne of honor, among the statues of Cellini, Donatello, and John of Bologna. Moreover, 
so jealous was the city of her new possession that she made Fedi promise never to repeat the group. It represents a painful subject in mythology, the 
seizure of Polyxena by Pyrrhus. The conqueror, whose form is a magnificent combination of strength and beauty, is bearing ofi the captured girl, 
while at his feet liea in the agony of death the maiden’s brother, who has tried in vain to rescue her* Beside him, and still clinging to her child with 
trembling hands, we see the mother, Hecuba, whose face and attitude are worthy of high praise. As for the girl, her form is wonderfully beautifiil, 
none of its rounded outlines being lost beneath the drapery, creased by her struggles in a thousand folds. Each time one passes the Loggia during his 
stay in Florence, he always looks with undiminished pleasure at this noble work. 
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STATUE OF DAVfO (liv Michael Angelo), FLORENCE.—This noble work by Italy’s greateat sculptor atoo^l fonnerlv outside of the Palazzo 
Vecebio in the open Stjiiare of the Senate, w^here it had remained for centuries; but now it has been removed to a place of shelter for greater security. 
It is a figure of heroic BizOj like most of Michael Angelo’s productionSj and should he looked on from a little distance to be appreciated. As we observe 
its superb proportions and the stern and scrutinizing espression of the youthful David as he goes forth to battle wnth the giants Goliath, whom he is 
evidently watching intently, w^e can not Tronder that the advent of this statue was such an event in Florence, that for many years the Florentines would 
reckon special occurrences as happening “so long after the completion of the David 1 *’ It was the more remarkable since Michael Angelo had cut it 
from a block of marble eighteen feet in length, which had lain useless more than fifty years, no sculptor having dared to attack it. But Michael Angelo, 
struck with its beauty, and longing to achieve what others deemed impossible, resolved to carve from it a colossal statue representing the future King 
Mnd Psalmist in the first great crisis of his life. People had up to that time been skeptical of Michael Angelo’s genius; but when this figure was 
completed, there was no lunger any doubt, lie was the first living sculptor of the world 1 
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GRATED CANAL, VENICE.—Few experiences in life are more enjoyable than the travelers first sail on the canals of Venice, that city which perhaps more than any other has towered up 
in the horizon of our imliginalioti since childhood, and whose very name, so soon as it is pronounced, serves as a spell to stimulate our fancy and enthusiasm* The Grand Canal is the 
princely avenue of Venice, It winds through the city in a graceful curve, bordered for miles on either side by marble palaces and churches, some of which, though crumbling to decay, 
etill attest the magnificence of by-gone days* One can hardly imagine anything more unreal yet beautiful, more like a vision in some happy dream, than these grand stately buildings of the 
past glittering in the moonlight and floating thus in splendor on the sea. Late though the hour be, in some of these palaces lights are sure to be gleaming through the casement; and, if 
we bid our o^ondolier halt a moment beneath the magic lights and shadows of their balconies, we may often hear within the tinkling sound of the guitar, or the ^oice of some unseen 
musician. From time to time our boatman will impart to some of these an added interest by pausingin his measured stroke to whisper in his soft Venetian dialect some well-known name, 
some story or some tragic memory which haunt their massive walls. Thus we have pointed out to us the palace in which the poet Byron lived; the house of the Doge Dandolo, Conqueror of 
Constantinople, and the palace of Marino Falieri, decapitated for his crimes* 
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TUB PIAZZETTA, VRNICE.—Extending at right angles to the Piazza of San Marco, which is the great square of Venice and the Poruni of Venetian life and history, is this smaller 
esplanade known by the pretty diminutive, “Piazzetta.” At one extremity of it glitter the blue waters of the Grand Canal, fringed with a row of gondolas (“dusky spirits of the canal ’>), 
which float there in the sunshine, tempting the tourist to glide out on a fascinating voyage of exploration in this moat poetic and romantic of cities. Two noble granite cohiranacut their 

outlines here against the Eastern sky. They were brought hither from one of the Greek Islands as trophies of Venetian conquest in 1137. There were originally three of these colo-ssal 
shafts, hut one fell into the sea as it was being landed, and could not be recovered. One of the two erected here is surmounted by the characteristic symbol of Venice, the w'inged lion of 
St. Mark; the other by a statue of St, Theodore, who was the patron saint of the Republiobefore St. Mark’s body was brought hither from Egypt in 837. The Doge of Venice having 
promised'to fulfill “any fair request ” made by the man who should safely land and erect these columns here, the successful architect demanded that gambling, elsewhere prohibited, should 
be permitted between them. Tlie promise ^vas faithfully kept; but to render it of no practical use, it was ordered that all public c.xecutious should take place there. This made the spot so 
“unlucky” in the eyes of gamesters that they deserted it voluntarily. On the left of this piazza is the magnificent Palace of the Doges, elsewhere described. 
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THE RI4LTO VENICE. —That which stirs the pulse more than all else upon this Grand Canal is the famous bridge of the Rialto; built entirely of white marble and consisting of a single 
h ne hundred and fifty-eight feet in length. It is worth a month of ordinary life to have the privilege of bidding onr gondolier halt beneath this bridge, thronged with the memories 
^rth^'e hundred years, and fioatiug there to let the tide of historic associations sweep over us. For environed as we are by all that make these memories real, we think of Shylock and 
Oth iT^ Tof the old Doges who ruled here in magnificence for one thousand years! We think of the time when, just as this bridge unites the eastern and the western banks of this 
Ot 0 ^ connecting link between Europe and Asia, and held for years in her controlling hands the commerce of the civilized world. Moreover, almost in the shadow 

cana , so appeared the first bank of deposit which the world had known; in Venice also was published the first book ever printed in Italy; while on this very bridge was sold 

of this mar ^ ^pp published in the world, which (bartered for a coin called Gazetta) has given a name to many of our modern journals. Nor can we here forget how Venice, in her 

glorioTs career of conquest, once caused her standard to roll out its purple folds over some of the richest islands in the Mediterranean and Adriatic. 





























THE CHURCH OF ST. MARK, VENICE.—The Church of BL Mark has stood hery for Dearly eight hundred years as a splendid proof of the ancient magnificence of Venice. Its 
architecture is most extraordinary. With its bulbous domes and minaret-like belfries, its gUtering mosaics, and cupolas sparkling with gold, it seems more like a Mohammedan than a 
Christian shrine One might also call it a Christain mosque t The Venetians brought back with them from their Eastern wars ideas of Oriental architecture which pleased them, but in 
tiiifT to repeat them they made a singular medley of the whole. Yet no expense was spared to make it magnificent. For, to say nothing of its splendid columns and rich carving, 
\e^mosaic3 on its exterior alone cover an area of 43,700 square feet, and are still gorgeous in their golden and purple colors. And when we think that this is nothing to the vast expanse of 
> aic within we are no longer surprised that this sanctuary has been proudly called La Chiesa Aurea,*^ or the Church of Gold, and compared to a cavern hung with stalactites of precious 
mosam i mote than five centuries, the first question addressed to generals and captains returning from the Eastern wars was this: “What new and splendid ofFering bring you for 

a ones. ^ Xi^q^c the doorway of this famous church are four enormous horses made of gilded brouKe, They were originally in Rome, and adorned Nero's golden chariot of the Sun. 
From th^ taken by Constantine to Constantinople. Thence they were brought by the conquering Doges to Venice. Napoleon I also took them to Paris; but after Waterloo 

thcTwerrrestored i»y the allies to the Queen of the Adriatic. 
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BBIDGE OP SIGHS, VENICE.^—In the rear of the Daeal Palace there hangs above the dusky waters of a narrow canal the etnictiire poetically called 
Ponte dei Sospiri,’^ or the “ Bridge of Sighs*” The popular idea in reference to this has long been an erroneous one* It has been supposed that 
over this arch the ill-fated victims of the Council of Ten were led into the palace to receive their sentence, and then conducted l>ack again to meet their 
death 1 If such were the case, the bridge would well deserve its name* But this structure only dates from the end of the sixteenth century, since 
which time there has been only one instance of political imprisonment. There can be no doubt, however, of the deep dungeons below tliis bridge 
called ‘'wells, ” for thedraveler can see them to-day* They are dismal stone cells, the gloom and horror of which have been inimitably described by 
Dickens in his "Pictures from Italy*” No one can loot upon this famous arch without recalling the immortal! ines of Byron: 

"I stood in Venice on the Bridge of BIghs, As from the stroke of the enchanter’s wand; O’er the far times, when many a subject land 

A palace and a prison on each hand; A thousand years their cloudy wnugs expand Looked to the Winged Lion’s marble piles, 

I saw from out the waves her structures rise Around me, and a dying glory smites When Venice sat instate throned on her hundred isles.” 
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COURTYARD OP TFIE DUCAL PALACE, VENICE,—In another illustration the exterior of this wonderful hnikling is portrayed^ as it fronta upon 
the Piazzeita. We are here looking on a portion of its inner courtyard, around which rise the marble walla of tlie Palace, magnificently decorated. 

stone carving and statuary in bronze and marble. In the foreground is one of two elaborate bronze welhcnrbs here, the work of Venetian artists 
350 years ago. Upon their marhie steps Venetian women often sit to rest tliemselves before returning homeward with their pails of water, gossiping 
gaily of to-day, onmindful of the history with which each stone in this old building seems at times so eloquent In the distance we perceive the 
marble steps, known as tlie “ Giants’ Staircase,” because of the colossal statues of Mars and Neptune which decorate its summit. This is more than 400 
years old, and for centuries at the head of its steps the Doges of Venice were crowned- Byron in his tragedy of “ Marino Paliero ” makes this the place 
of that sovereign’s execution, and the concluding line of his drama is, **The gory head rolls down the Giants’ Steps.” Unfortunately, Marino Paliero 
was decapitated before this stairway had been built, but it is a fact that he was beheaded in this palace. Just beyond the ** Giants’ Steps ” is a flight 
of stairs leading to the upper story, called the Scala d'Oro, or the Golden Staircase, from the magnificence of its ornamentation, 
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TnF E\Y0FX\PLES ITALY.-Itisanovcr-to-be-forsrottenmoment when one looks for the first time on this unrivalled bay, which holds withm its glorious cmwe Pompeii and 
Sorrento forever gmirded'by the giant form of fire-scathedVesuvins. Incomparably fair is the environment of Naples; its winding shores its sparkling bay, its bold cliffs ravaged by the 
sea Us Sir^tenTn^ luva cone and buried city of Pompeii, all these combine to render it a veritable Mecca for lovers of the beautiful. To drive along the northern shore of this Neapolitan 
sea, ^ jtJj At every tnrn the souvenirs of ancient times seem waiting to receive us, clad in the pleasing garb of legend or tradition, while 

in'^lverv lit blows ii;on us from this classic sea, we hear a murmur of ancient yet familiar names. For, once these slopes were covered with the splendid villas of distinguished 

« ' 7 n pv >fr,TP historv and fable blend now their dark and golden threads to weave a net-work of enchantment round the place. Thus it is wmll known that Virgil had a villa on this 

fho™ n Itrs M lor ,e.r., compo.i.g rome of hi. fli.o.l work.; .nd whe» ho died, ft. Emp.ror c.u.ed hi. Iri.nd'. l..t wi.l lo be ihlf.ll.d, .«d h.d hi, hodj brought her. for 
interment, beside the same unchanging sea and on the very slope where be had written his immortal poems. 
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SANTA. LUCIA NAPLES,—Naples is the Doisiest city in the world, and the fpiay of Santa Lucia is the place where the Neapolitan uproar asserts itself most loudly. Wheels are clattering, 
whips are cracking, doukies are braying, minstrels are singing, and men, women and children are screaming, shouting and quarreling, as if all Bedlam had broken loose. Sound sleep is 
here impossible. *Tlie arms of Morpheus refuse to embrace the ever-noisy Santa Lucia. Crowds listen with delight to men who are often clad in rags, but who repeat whole c,antos of 
Italian poetry with that passionate fervor which makes the Italian a natural actor. Public letter-writers pursue their avocation here for the benefit of those who can not themselves write. 
Toilettes are also here performed nl frmo, and hair dressing is an invariable feature of most of the doorways. Naples has Ijeen truly described as a “Paradise inhabited by devils; ” but 
they are such'amusing, merry devils that one does not altogether object to the pandemonium which its streets present. “ Santa Lucia! Santa Lucia! ’’—These are the dulcet words which echo 
in our ears from dawn’to dnsk and dusk to dawn. For the name of this wave-washed quay has become the burden of the most popular song in Italy, and “ Santa Lucia” floats ever on the 
air of Naples. How a photographer ever contrived to represent this street as tranquil and deserted as it here appears, is difficult to imagine, unless he chose for the experiment the noontide 

hour of a broiling summer day. 
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THE FORUM, POMPEII.—Kotwithstauding all that we may have read about Pompeij, to walk among its excavated streets and temples is an unique and never-to-be-forgotten experience, 
surpassing all' one's anticipations. For here beneath the awful mounts which still holds high its smoking torch, lies an ancient Roman city, partially ruined, it is true, but so protected 
from the Goths and Vandals by its very lava shroud, that now in looking on its streets and buildings we can imagine them re-peopled, and realize just how life went on beneath this same 
blue sky when Jesus walked in Galilee. Here are frescoes undimmed by the fatal touch of time. Here have been found scores of dead bodies and gems which fell from the trembling 
hands of those who fled in terror. The walls, though roofless, are still standing firmly. The columns have not lost their color. This Forum of Pompeii had not been quite completed when 
the destruction of the city came, and these, its numerous pedestals for statues, were for the moat part unoccupied when the deadly ashes fell, to wrap them in a winding sheet, which, only 
in this nineteenth century, has been removed, Pompeii was a favorite summer-resort of wealthy Romans. Cicero had a villa there and was very fond of the piace. The fatal catastrophe 
occurred on the 24th of August, A, D. 79, when Pompeii was buried in showers of ashes and red-hot pumice stones to a depth of twenty feet. Much more of the city still remains to be 
excavated* The Government allows ^12^000 a year for the work to go on. 
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BOKKENTO ITALY.-On the southern shore of the enchanting nnd incomparable Bay Naples lies the village of Sorrento. To reach it from Naples one rides along a winding road eu 

in the brow’of cliffs two hundred or three hundred feet in height, which constitute a glorious frame for that lovely mirror which holds reflected in itself visions of surpassing beauty 1 

These wave-washed bluffs are covered with villas, convents, groves and gardens which become especially numerous and attractive on and about the wooded point jirojecting from the shore 

.hLprbg .nd tbl. i. a p.rt.ct p.mli.e ot baapt,; to i. 1. .„r,o.mdad pllh orange and 1™»” S'”™' 

Shining leaves and fruit of gold. As one inhales here the soft air laden with the breath of blossoms and hears the clioirs of nightingales which chant here through the spring he realizes 
that hfs youthful dreams have^been fulfilled, and that at last ITALY seems all that he fondly fancied it in childhood 1 The hotels of Sorrento line the clifl which overhangs the sea, and 
behind them are luxuriant gardens and orange groves. The population of the place is quite prosperous, being chiefly engaged in straw-plaiting, lace-niaking or olive wood carving, m 
thich they are proficient It was in Sorrento that the poet Tasso was born, in a house now used as a hotel, from which the view over the Bay towards Naples and the islands of Capri and 

Ischia is indescribably beautiful, 






















THE MILAN CATHEDRAL, ITALY.—No matter how weary one may have become from visiting numberless cathedrals through the length and breadth of Europe, here is one before 
which he feels inclined to kneel in admiration. It is one of the most majestic, and at the same time beautiful and elaborate, structures in the world. It reveals Gothic architecture carried 
to its most exquisite limits. Its material is white marble. There are times, especially by moonlight, when it seems like a mountain of alabaster peopled with thousands of graceful figures. 
This is hardly an exaggeration, for tliere are actually more than 4,800 marble statues on the exterior of this marvelous structure. Nor are these figures roughly finished on account of their 
elevation from the street. If we ascend to the roof and examine some of them, wc shall find each one an admirable work of art. Some of them are the products of Canova’s genius. To 
walk over the roof of this “eighth wonder of the world" is to wander through aerial sculpture-galleries, surrounded by myriads of columns, towers, pinnacles, buttresses and arches, all 
tenanted by snow-white angels, warriers, saints, kings or cherubs, outlined at times like frosted silver on the sky. It should he also rememhered that the interior of this marble Duomo is 
worthy of the exterior in the grandeur of its dimensions, its gigantic fl^uted columns, and its magnificent stained glass windows, through which the rays of sunlight fall on the vast mosaic 
pavement like the ruby and golden hues of autumnal leaves. 
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STATUE OF LEONAHDO DA VINCI^ MILAN^ ITALY.—Alinost in the sliadow of the grand Milan Cathedral rises this noble momimeut in marble, 
erected in 1872 to the memory of that immortal artist of the Reiiiussancc, Leonardo da Vinci. Upon a lofty pedestal stands the colossal statue of the 
master, apparently absorbed in thought. Below him are life-size figures of four of his pupils, and copies in relief of some of Ins principal works. The 
city of Milan has done well to honor thus this most versatile of men; for it was here that he exhibited his brilliant talents to an astonishing degree 
under the patronage of the Milanese Duke. Here he lived nearly twenty years. Mere in the convent of the Madonna delle Grazie ia the ruin of hig 
wonderful masterpiece, ** The Last Supper,'' with which the world has long since been made familiar through paintings and engravings. There seemg 
to have been no department of art in which this extraordinary Leonardo did not excel, for he "was famous as a painter, sculptor, architect, engineer, 
musician, poet and manager of all thegaities of the Ducal court I Beyond this monuuient of Da Vinci the illustration gives us a hint of the spacious 
and beautiful Oallery of Victor Emanuel. It is in the form of a Latin cross, with an octagon in the center, and is about 1,000 feet in length and 
24 feet high. It forms a most attractive promeoade, for not only does it contain many caf^s and handsome shops, but its decorations are 
extremely rich and elegant. Mo less than t wenty-four statues of famous Italians adorn its walls, and many elaborate frescoes also claim one's admiration.. 
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LEANING TOWER, FISA.—TJie city of Pisa is known throughout the world from the fact that it possesses a structure 'which is so far iDcliued from 
the perpendicular as to appear to he on the point of falling. Moreover^ this leaning tower is as beautiful as it is estraorclinary. It Is of pure white 
marhle^ and the delicate colonnades which encircle it^ ascending in a spiral to the lofty belfry, arc marvels of grace and elegance. It has a height of 
about 180 feet, and is fourteen feet out of perpendicular. It is hollow inside, and looking from the top down its cylindrical interior is like gazing 
into a well. In spite of one^s conviction that a tower which has been leaning thus for nearly GOO years will not fall, it is impossible to avoid a slight 
feeling of nervousness^ as one looks down from the lower side of the upper gallery. The sensation is peculiar, and one clutches the iron railing as he 
surveys beneath him the retreating marble wall. Close by this tower are other buildings which 'would make Pisa famous even without the assistancs 
of its “ leaning miracle,”namely, its grand cathedral of white marble, where there still hangs the chandelier whose oscillations led Galileo to invent 
the Pendulum, The Baptistry also is another marble building of remarkable beauty and possessing a marvelous cclio, while the Campo Santo or 
Cemetery of Pisa close at hand, is a cloistered structure adorned 'with many statues, mediaeval monuments and splendid tombs. 
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STATUE OF COLUMBUS GENOA, ITALY,—“Genoa, la Siipurba” well deservea ita name. Its situation is glorious and the view of the ocean spread out beneath its flower-crowned 
terraces is ma^niUcent. The history of this city is brilliant and eventful, and one ever-memorable feature of it is commemorated in this noble statue recently erected in a prominent square 
directly infront of the principal Genoese railway station. It greets the traveler, therefore, on arriving here; it bids him farewell as he takes his leave. ^ -ne mscrqition briefly e s ns w a 
this handsome monument signifies, viz.: the gift of a grateful country to Christopher Columbus. For it is the giory of Genoa to have been m 1435 the Inrthplace of 


America. Below liim we discern, encircling the shaft, a line of naval ornameats symbolic of the discoverer’! 
Keligion, Courage and Geography, and between them scenes of ids adventurous career. 
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PIAZZA CAELO ALBERTO, TURIN, ITALY.—One of tlie brightest and most cheerf^rof Italian cities is Turin, which from 1859 to 1865 wag the capital of Italy and the residence of the 
King. Its spacious squares, broad streets, numermia gardens and hue public buildings make it a very agreeable town to visit, although it can not boast of so many priGeless souvenirs of art 
and history as its sister cities of Italy possess. Nevertheless, Turin is ancient, for it w^as founded by the Emperor AugustuB 1900 years ago; and it was in recent times the principal 
center of those national struggles which resulted in the unifieation of Italy. It is the birth-place of the illustrious statesman, Cavour, and a magnificent monument has been erected here 
in his honor. Here also w^as born King Victor Enmnuel, whose statues and monuments also decorate the city. The building seen in the illustration is the Palazzo Carignauo, which 
was the Sardinian Cltamher of Deputies till 1860, and after that for five years was the Hall of the Italian Parliament. The bronze equestrian statue in front of it is that of King Carlo 
Alberto, for whom the square is named. The pedestal is approached by four steps of Scottish granite; at the corners stand as a faithful body-guard four colossal statues of Sardinian 
soldiers; and above are four female figures representing Freedom, Justice, Independence and Patriotism. Among the objects of interest which Turin oKera to the trave cr are t e 
Armoury, containing many valuaiile relics of various celebrated soldiers from Charles V down to Napoleon I, an admirable BUture Oallory, and the National Mumrm, which is the loftiest 
structure in Europe with the exception of the Eiffel Tower in Paris, its height being 538 feet. 
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LAKE MAQGIORE, ISOLA BELLA, ITALY.—The ItaliiiQ lakes, Como and Maggiore, resemble precious stones which differ in form aud color, but are of equal value in the eyes of the 
lover of Nature. Lake Maggiore, as its name denotes, Is the larger body of water, being thirty-seven miles in length and four and one-half in width. Moreover, much of the frame-work 
of this crystal mirror is grander than the one v^hich forms the setting of Lake Como, One of its most attractive features is the Isola Bella, that far-famed island which we here behold, 
fionting like a medallion on the bosom of the lake. Two hundred years ago this was a barren rock; but Count Borromeo caused to be transported thither a great mass of earth, and 
converted it, as if by magic, into a series of beautiful gardens rising on terraces 100 feet above the waves. Now-, therefore, it is like a fragment of the orient which has by chance drifted 
hither; for lemon trees, magnolias, laurels, magnificent oleanders and other features of the south now flourish there in profusion. Who can wonder at the praises which have been lavished on 
Lake Maggiore? For, in addition to this island, the shores themselves present a constant series of darkly purple hills flecked here and there with white-walled castles and convents; wdiile 
on the shore in every sheltered nook some picturesque Italian village glitters in the sun, or else innumerable villas line each bank in beautiful succession, gleaming like jewels in the dark 
setting of the trees. 
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PALERMO A]^D MONTE PELLEGRINO, PALERMO, SICILY,—The island SiciTy is a portion of onr earth which has entranced the hearts of all men from the time of Homer to onr 
own Fortunately more travelers now go thither every year, for the government of Italy has rendered traveling there secure, and railroads have removed many former hardships, A city 
in Sicily whose situation is almost unrivalled in the world for beauty is Palermo* For centuries this has been named Im Felice, or the Happy One*'' Nor is this strange; for the hilLgirt 
plain on wbicli it lies is still called, both from its fertility and cnrving' form, La Conca d’Oro, or the “ Shell of Gold.” “As fruitful as Palermo!" No land needs higher praise than this. 
For its surrounding valley is one vast grove of lemons and of oranges which every year sends forth its golden harvest over half the world. At one extremity of Palermo is a most picturesque 
object, namely, the enormous Eock of Monte Pellegrino, which rises to a height of 2,000 feet, like a monster of the sea to shield the city from the Northern winds. !‘The Mt. of 
Pilfrrims ” is the meaning of its musical title, and countless are the pilgrims who resort thither in a single year. Many centuries ago a fair Sicilian maiden named Rosalia fled to that gloomy 
mountain to live apart from the world in prayer and meditation. Tills was strange enough, but stranger still is the tradition that, when the plague was raging here in 1664, a lucky priest 
discovered there in a cave the body of Rosalia perfectly preserved, although sue had been dead five hundred years 1 When this was brought into the city, the effect was wonderful, for the 
plague is said to have disappeared at once, and Santa Rosalia has ever since been the patron saint of Palermo, and her name has been given to the Cathedral itself. 
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THE M V-EINA CAPRI.-The island of Capri in the Bay of Naples when gilded by the dawn, mantled in purple by the sunset light, or turned to massive silver by the moon, must always 
be sublimelY beautiful! It is a huge volcanic molt, three and one-half miles long, croueffing on the water like a monstrous Sphinx, whose head and shoulders nse 2,000 feet above be 
waves in sLh colossal magnitude that one might deem it sculptured here in grandeur by the gods themselves! The lauding place is surrounded by hu^e boulders towenng above he 
waves like mighty piers to which this siren-haunted i.sland has been moored, lest it should float away to gladden other coasts. Thither the Emperor Tihenus came about thirty years after 
Christ' and has liLathed to this enchanting island the souvenirs of tragedy and shameless vice. For on this rock, guarded by vesse s night and day, he thought himself secure a eas 
from poison and Se dagger. He built here twelve imperial palaces which rivaled in their size and splendor some of the proudest buildings of the Eternal City. Now nothing is left o 
tre™eupL the Hnd sav! dreary vaults and archesi but in the sea, below a single one of them, tons upon tons of white and eolored marble have been found, with many fine eolumns and 
mosaic pavements. Staiiding on this islaDd and looking out on the unrivaled beauty there disclosed, one appredateaas never before the lines. 


* My soul to-day is far away 
Sailing the blue Vesuvian Bay, 
My spirit lies with watchful eyes 


Under the walls of Paradise! 

Here Ischia smiles p^er the liquid miles; 
And yonder bluest of the ile?, 


Calm Capri waits 
Her sapphire gates 
Beguiling to her bright estates! ” 
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PUERTA DEL SOL MADRID, SPAIN,_This “Portal of the Sun ” was formerly the eastern gateway of Madrid, and hence the first to be greeted by the dawn, bat now it marks the 

center of the Ciipital.’ Although not beautiful, it is nevertheless justly famous, for it is the nucleus of the city’s life, the heart of Madrid, throbbing with tireless activity. Through this 
the restless life-blood of the town is every moment flowing. Most of the lower stories of its houses and hotels are cafes, from which at night music and light stream forth, amid a clatter 
of glasses ‘a babbling of ton-ues and the cries of waiters, as though this Spanish capital had banished sleep forever. Sun-burnt peasants and ragged beggars are always idling about 
in this Puerto -aining fresh coats of tan by steeping themselves in the sun. One can always perceive here Spanish priests, dressed in their great three-cornered hats and long black robes, 
amid a mass'of gaily-decorated mules with tinkling bells, bull fighters in their gorgeous costumes, musicians with guitars, and proud Castilians wrapped in their deftly-folded 
cloaks and weariti- on their heads those huge sombreros which strikingly resemble gigantic chocolate creams. If you are in the mood for it. this whirl of life is thoroughly amusing. If 
not. it renders yon°more sad than would the desert. For in that motley throng there is not one who knows your name, or cares for your existence. One may find cause for sadness, 
therefore, eyen in this brilliant Gateway of the Sun, 
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VIE'VV OF THE ALHAMBRA (Peqm the Geherampfe), GEAHABA, SPAIN*—view from the Alhambra hill ia, in my opinion, the most beautiful that I have ever seen, and 
■when combined witli the historic, romantic and literary associations of the place, it renders this Granadan Acropolis unequalled in attractiveness by any portion of the world. Such is the 
expressed opinion of a great traveler, who has had the opportunity of making extensive observations and comparisons. But his enthusiasm is not miaplaced. Here is a noble plain 
containing fifty-seven square miles of wonderful fertility, green as the richest moss and ornamented here and there, like Oriental pearls, with white-walled villages and towers. Every 
portion of that plain has been the scene of desperate conflict between Moor and Christian. Around it are many mountains, only a few of which are visible on the side represented by this 
illustration. Some of these are tawmy and desolate, while others pierce the azure at a height of 11,000 feet and are crowned with everlasting snow* With such an environment there rises 
abruptly above the city of Granada the hill which constituted the favorite abode of the Moorish Caliphs. It is sheltered from the arrows of the sun by magnificent elms a hundred feet in 
height. Nightingales are singing in their abundant foliage, Roses and orange-blossoms fill the air with perfume. Lastly and chiefly, seated here in this bower of Oriental delights, and 
resembling a Queen upon a lofty throne, is the most exquisite palace man has ever built, the unique, the world-renowned Alhamkra. This, as all the world knows, was the most treasured 
residence of the Moorish sovereigns, a veritable earthly paradise, where life passed away like a happy dream. 
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CUL'HT OF THE MYRTLES, ALHAMBRA, SPAIN.—^This is usually the first apartment of the Moorish palace that the traveler enters, and as Dj 
the stroke of some enchanter^s wand he seems to have stepped from Europe into Asia. Before him is a marble basin of water, 132 feet in length, now 
tenanted by gold fish and surrounded by myrtle hedges and orange trees bright with their glistening leaves and fruit of gold. At each extremity of 
this court are slender marble columns supporting w^alls and arches which look as delicate as chiselled ivory. Above his head is one of the characteristic 
roofs of the Alhambra, consisting of countless pieces of cedar Tvood inlaid with mother-oTpearb and resembling the cells of a honey-comb, or the roof 
of a stalactite grotto. So dainty and delicate is the entire court, that it seems almost WTong to walk upon its marble pavement, which is as spotlessly 
white as when pressed by the feet of the fair Sultanas, for this was the bathing-place of the wdves of Caliphs. At the right and left of the illustration 
we see prettily carved mural apertures, in which it is supposed the Sultanas left their slippers when they ivent to bathe^ or wdiich held the exquisite 
Alhambra vases, some of w'hich have been discovered here. It seems impossible that this enchanting palace has not been occujiied for centuries. 
Every part of it seems merely awaiting the return of some Princess of the Arabian Nights. At each end of this basin we see the base of a fountain, 
usually of alabaster, filling the air wdth freshness and the continual cadence of a song. 
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SALON OP MAEIA DE PADILLA, ALCAZAR, SEVILLE, SPAIN.—The Alcazar (a “hame derived from A1 Easr, the house of Coesar) ia a Moorish palace, begun when Arabian Calipha 
ruled in Spain in 1181. Ifc was, however, largely rebuilt by the Christian sovereign, Pedro the Cruel, and most of its gorgeous apartments are haunted by the memory of his tragic deeds, 
which seem to have no fitness for so fair n place. The room portrayed in this illustration is the boudoir of Maria de Padilla, the beautiful lady whom Pedro loved and secretly married. He 

was, however, subsequently forced into a political marriage with tlie French Princess, Blanche de Bourbon. Three days after, he left the wife he hated for the woman he love , an e 
’ * ^ .. . , . , 1 1 . .. .T j' _ii_ _j. j _Ai, niiflhlPL tin r^aetrAm Pftdro from couiTUittinir revoltincr 


unhappy Blanche was cruelly persecuted, imprisoned several years, and finally put to death. Maria de Padilla seems to have been unable to restrain Pedro from oommittiiin 


revolting 

crimes within this very palace, one of the worst of which was the raurLr of his iilegitimate brother, whom he caused to be struck down by the maces of bis courtiers, and whose blood¬ 
stains are still pointed out in one of these marble pavements. Six years later Pedro himself was stabbed to the heart. The Alcazar of Seville is in some respects more beautiful than the 
Alhambra At all events its Moorish ornamentation has suffered less from the ravages of Time and Man. Its exquisite tile-work and the stucco tapestry of its walls are like mantles 
finely-woven lace. Behind this palace are lovely gardens, laid out by Charles V, and abounding in myrtle hedges and orange groves, bright with their glistening leaves and fnut of gold. 
The windows of this apartment command a view of those gardens, and no doubt the beautiful Maria de Padilla has often looked out upon their charming terraces and breathed their 
perfume-laden air, perhaps ns a slight consolation for having ever married Pedro the Cruel I 
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PANORAMA OF SEVILLE FROM THE QIRALDA, SPAIN.—From the summit of the old Moorish spire, the Giralda, the view of Seville is one of exquisite beauty. Clasping it ia 
beauty like a silver girdle, is that stately river, whose Moorish name (the Guadalquivor) sounds, even when pronounced in English, like a strain of music. It is a very ancient city, famoua 
for distinguished men, lovely women, palm-trees and orange-groves, charming courtyards, fine churches, and many rare paintings by Murillo and Velasques. From Seville two of the most 
celebrated and admirable Roman Emperors, Hadrian and Trajan, went forth to wear the imperial purple of the world. Here the gifted Moors reigned for many centuries in splendor. The 
promenade of Seville discloses a multitude of bewitching Senoras and Seooritas, who wrap around their handsome tresses lace mantillas, which, when adorned with a red rose or a pink, are 

Ltaiulv the most becoming and coquettish head-dresses in the world. Each house in Seville, however plain its exterior may be, will have its pretty courtyard paved with marble and 

enclosed by ivalls enameled with glazed tiles. In these charming patios occur in the soft delightful evenings of Seville the little informal social parties, which render a residence here 
agreeable. A few modern squares are to be found here, but it is often unpleasant to cross their broad expanse of flrey sunlight, aud the narrow, Moorish streets, into which the sun only 
fully enters for an hour at noon, seem better suited to its climate- 
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COURT OF OEAKGES AND MOSQUE, CORDOVA, SPAIN.—The Mosque of Cordova is one of the most splendid relics of the Moors which can be found m Spain. The very approach 
to it is beautiful. One steps in throush a Moorish gate and finds himself at first in this fine old courtyard, containing cedars, cypresses, orange-trees three centuries old and palm-trees of 


unknown antiquity. A perfect wave of perfume greets one as he enters it, like that which meets him when he enters a conseryatory. In the center is an anment fountain, at whieh birds 
stoo to drink women to fill their pitchers, and “Children of the Sun” to lie within its shadow and liye apparently on the juice of an orange and the throbbing tones of a guitar! The 
Mosque itself has been transformed into a Christian church, but nothing can conceal the special character given it by the Moors, namely, that of a m^rhU For 

more than 1,000 monolithic columns of marble, jasper, porphyry or pure alabaster, forming a truly bewildering multitude of glittering paths of softened and sh^e! An edifice 

like this recalls the glory of Cordova in the days of Abdurrahman the Great. Then (about 1,000 years ago) there were within the walla of this city six hundred mosques,•fifty hospitals nine 
hundred public bifths, sfx hundred inns, eight hundred schools, and a library of 600,000 manuscript volumes; and hundreds of students went here daily to the Moslem schools, where Music 
Medicine, Philosophy and Matbematics were then taught, as nowhere else in the world. 
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GIBRALTAR.-Tbe ancienta believed this clifE to have been planted by the gods at the western limit of the civilized world, beyond which even the bo des never dared to sail 
ilLration of it can reveal its many characteristics. It rises on one side almost perpendicnlarly from the waves to the height of 1300 feet 

From some positions it resembles a gigantic lion crouching by the sea and guarding thus the entrance to the Mediterranean. Just opposite this on the African ^ J 

similar in situation and appearance to Gibraltar. climbing over this extraordinary fortress the traveler sees a peat numbp of lialf-natnral, ^rf^rbed tf flowers 

serve as places of protection during a bombardment. Some vegetation covers this apparently barren rock, and frequently the mouth of a caun™ gnmly protrudes from a be ' 

Qibraltar*^ia probably impregnable. It has for many years been in the possession of the English, and has resisted every effort made to capture ri or silepe its tremepc^us b _ 
fortress is continually provisioned, and so perfect are the arrangements for a water supply, that at a few hours’ notice it can be put into a condition to withstand a year s _ 

cliff is almost paved with British cannon and surmounted by the English flag, it is still an eloquent memorial of the Moors. The name ‘ ‘ exwWed to Africa^ 

“The Mountain of Tarek, ” leader of the Moors when they landed in Spain. For more than 700 years it was held by them, till on the fall of Granada, m 1493, they were expelled to A - 
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LISBON POKTUGAL.—Lisbon has been well called the “ Sultana of the West," for its'Situation almost rivals that of Constantinople. For from the broad and slitteriag Tagus it either 
rises on a series of high hills, or lies in indolent repose for six miles on the water’s edge. If close inspection only confirmed the picture which Lisbon presents at a distance, Don Luis 
would possess the most magnificent of European capitals. Phillip H made a great mistake in not establishing the capital of his empire at Lisbon If he had done that, Spam and Portugal 
would probably be to-day a prosiierous and united realm. Lisbon would then be the natural sea-port of the whole Spanish peninsula, for the mighty river Tagus, whidli has its outlet Imre, 
actually extends inland for hundreds of miles into the very heart of Spain, like a great arm to gather up its wealth and bring it to the Atlantic, to be thence carried out to Europ^e, In la, 
the United States or Brazil. There are some handsome streets and squares in Lisbon, particularly prominent among them being the Place of Commerce, which is surrounded by the 
Excbanee the Custom House, the Treasury and other public buildings, together with a line of open arcades, where merchants gather in great numbers. On one side this great square 
looks out upon the river Tagus. The commerce of Lisbon has fallen off greatly since Portugal lost Brazil, the brightest jewel in her crown, but there may come a time, if the Spanish 
peninsula ever is united and well governed, when its prosperity will again be worthy of its once splendid promise and temporary fulfillment. 
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OPORTO PORTUGAL.—Oporto was once the capita! of Portogal and is now its secona city, yielding only to Lisbon in importance. Even now more traffic is earned on here than at the 
canital itself. It is beautifully located on high bluffs along the River Douro, which here rolls downward like a flood of silver to the sea five miles away. The approach to it is imposing 
Po^r miles on either side are terraced vineyards glistening in the sun, reminding one of the borders of the Rhine, tor this too is a favorite haunt of Bacchus, and ( por o is le emporitnn o 
the rich “Port ” wine to which the city gives its name. Although its streets are very steep, it is a clean and attractive place, and foreigners residing here speak m high terms ot its 
a^eeable qualities. Many English Arm; are established in Oporto, and their immense store-houscs in which the Port wine is kept extend for a considerable distance along the quays. 
Spanning the Douro, and looking in the distance like a thread of gossamer, is a light and elegant suspension bridge connecting Oporto with a suburb on the opposite ban . upcri y 
situated ffities like Lisbon and Oporto, remind us of tlie time when gallant fleets sailed out from them upon their paths of conquest and discovery, in those days of Portuguese g ory, w en 
the King of France wrote in jealousy to the sovereign of Portugal these words: “ Since you and the King of Spain have undertaken to divide the world between you, will you kindly show 
to me a copy of the will of our Father Adam, which makes you two the heirs of all his property I ” 
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WINTER PALACE^ ST, PETERSBURG, RUSSIA,—This magnificent abode of the Cza*r is a most imposing structure extending on one side for a long distance beside the river Neva, and 
on the other facing an enormous square adorned with a lofty monolithic shaft, known as the Alexander Column, The walls of tliis Palace have the great defect of being covered with 
stucco, and hence in the Springtime, when St, Petersburg is emerging from the Winter’s frosts, this Imperial residence often presents a dilapidated appearance. Nevertheless, its vast size 
and admirable situation make it exceedingly impressive, and many of its halls and rooms are furnished with great magnificence. It was in this palace that the late Czar, Alexander II, 
narrowly escaped death by the blowing up of the Imperial dining-room, just before he entered it; and here it was, in less than a year after that attempt, that he expired, having been 
brought hither from the neighboring street in which the bombs of Nihilists had horribly mangled his body. No one can look upon this Winter Palace, and then turn to survey the mighty 
city around it, without admiring the indomitable will and courage of Peter the Great, who chose this marshy bank of the Neva for his capital, and built it here in spite of all the obstacles 
which man and Nature placed in his path. Yes, when we look upon the subjugated river, Neva, sweeping along in majesty, yet curbed by twenty miles of granite quays; and when we 
admire 8t, Petersburg’s imposing palaces, its granite monoliths, its churches built of marble, bronze and gold, and its broad avenues where hundreds can march abreast, w*e realize that it is 
to Peter the Great that all this is justly attributable, and we feel that it is most appropriate that this great capital should bear the name of its creator, 
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THE PETHOWSIvI PALACE, HOSCOW, RUSSIA.—A little outside of the cJty limitsis this famous Palace, buiit by the Empress Elizabeth more than a century ago, but now used freely 
as a pleasure-resort by many of the Muscovites, who come here in crowds to attend the little summer theatre m the garden, to drink tea in the open air, and to amuse themseives socially in the 
long lovely summer evenings, which arc so characteristic of those Northern lands, and which in some degree atone for their lack of daylight in the winters, This Palace is historically 
interesting from the fact that Napoleon took refuge here in 1812 from the dames and fire-brands of burning Moscow. One seems to see here, therefore, now at every turn the face of the 
amazed and disappointed Emperor, already half anticipating his disastrous retreat, and seeing in that lurid glare of Russians burning capital an obscuration of his star of Destiny, To the 
Russians the great disasters of the French in 1312 seem the result of a direct intervention of Providence in their behalf, and the most magnificent church in Moscow, the Cathedral of the 
Savior, was erected in gratitude for those events. But at present the Russians who assemble in the grounds or the Petrowski Palace cherish no hard feelings against the French, and 
certainly the French cheer and admire everything that is Russian, By-gones have become by-gones, and the two nations are apparently united in a lasting friendship, 
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CHURCH OP ST. BASIL, MOSCOW^ RUSSIA.—St. Basil’s cliurch is one of the most extraordinary buildings, not merely in Russia, but in the 
world. It stands at one extremity of the “ Red Square’^ in Moscow and close by one of the most celebrated etitrancea to the^ Kremlin, known as the 
Redeemer Gate, This church was erected by Ivan the Terrible about three hundred years ago over the grave of St. Basil/who was regarded as a 
popular prophet and miracle-worker at that time. The architecture of St. Basil’s is auiaKing. Prom its roof rises eleven beautiful towers of different 
forms, crowned with cupolas resembling the tnrbaus of Oriental giants. The eSect of its coloring can hardly be exaggerated. It is painted in all 
the colors of the rainbow, and its cupolas either sparkle with gold, or shine with brightly tinted tiles. Thus red, orange, purple, green, blue, violet, 
gold and silver are strangely blended here in oue picturesque mass, like a fantastic castle made of prisms. When it was finished, Ivan the Terrible 
found it so remarkable, that he sent for the architect and asked him if he could ever build another such temple. The architect said “ Yea,” That, 
by Heaven, you shall never do/’ cried Ivan, and caused Ms head to be immediately cut off. A cruel jealousy this, but exceedingly flattering to the 
architect. 
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THE KREMLIN, MOSCOW*—The Holy City of Russia lies in the form of two circles, one within the other. Botli are eurrounded by walls of fortification, and both represent successive 
periods of Mosoow^s grow'th. The inner circle, or core, of the Czar’s capital is the far-famed Kremlin of Moscow. It Is a citadel, or fortified enclosure, containing the Imperial Palace, the 
Treasury, the Arsenal and many of the most revered and ancient temples in the Empire* Their lofty spires and gilded domes produce a’wonderful effect, enhanced by the vivid colors 
of their roofs, cupolas and w'alls, which form a glittering expanse of red, ’white, green, gold and silver. Originally this Kremlin, like the Acropolis of Athens, was surrounded by stout 
walls of oak, and in the center of this strong enclosure lived the Czar, surrounded by his relatives and nobles. More than 500 years ago, however, the wooden w’alls gave place to stone 
ones in order that the Tartars might be more successfully resisted* Again and again, under successive shocks of war, have those old ramparts been injured and rebuilt; but in 
form they have always remained substantially the same. You can hardly imagine anything more picturesque and suggestive of past conflicts with barbarians than this grand, massive 
and formerly impregnable circuit of tbe Kremlin, with parapets sixty feet in height, all loop-holed for the discharge of weapons at the advancing foe, and with its v?atcli-towers rising 
thus at freq’uent intervals. 
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THE GliEAT BELL, MOSCOW*—Amoag the famous structures situated iuside the walls of the Kremlin none is more sacred than the Cathedral of the 
Assumption* Within this edifice, the interior decorations of which are magnificent, all Russian Czars from Ivan the Terrible down to the present sovereign 
have been crowned* Hear this, and at tlie base of the great Ivan to^ver, 325 feet high, we see that monstrous mass of metal known as the “ King of Bells,’’ 
It looks, on close approach, like a huge bronze tent, and in fact through the aperture in its side a man can enter without lowering his head. The 
thickness of its walls is two feet, and its weight is 444,000 pounds I—Within this l>ell forty people can assemble at one time, and the cavity has been 
used as a chapeL In 1730, owing to an imperfection in its casting (caused, it is said, by jewels and other treasures having been throwm into the liquid 
metal by the ladies of Moscoiv), a piece, which of itself weighs eleven tons, w’as broken out of the side, and thus the bell wms ruined. But though 
this “ King of Bells ” has remained silent since its birth, it has at least filled the world with its renown! In the tower near it there hang no less than 
thirty-six bells, two of which arc of silver, while the largest weighs 130,000 pounds. In Russia bells are regarded as sacred instruments of worship, 
and so much silver and gold are cast iu their molten mass, that their mellow vibrations are wonderfully beautiful and impressive* 
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'’Oisr‘^T4NTIN0PLE AND THE BOSPHORUS, TURKEY.—If there be oee city ii? the world whose site combines in absolute perfection, beauty and utility, and which, while radiant 
with lowliness holds the most enviable location on the globe, it is beyond a doubt Consiaritmopk, the favorite of Destiny, enthroned upon the threshold of two continents and 

How matchless is its situation! Here Europe and Asia advance and gaze into each other’s eyes. Between them speed that ocean current called the Bosphorus, 


'with lovelineaSj 
the Sultau’s paradise.’' 



Tust as the Bo.sphorua di vides two continents, so does the Golden Horn separate Constantinople into two great sections, the Turkish (Staniboul) and the European (Galata an Pera). e 
.rcncral view of this capital of the Sultan is one of the most remarkable and beautiful that this world can offer. For aside from the exquisite contour of its wave-washed shores, one 
fooks upon a marvelous perspective of maay-colorcd houses, marble mosques and palaces, besides numerous graceful minarets which cut their outlines on the clear, blue sky, i e co umns 

of polished ivory. 
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IMPERIAL PALACE OF BEYLERBEY, ON THE BOSPHORUS, TURKEY.—It is difficult to imagine anything more charming than the scenery along the Bosphorus, where the 
opposite banks of Europe and Asia for fifteen miles coipiettishly advance towards each other and then retreat, in a delightful series of undulating, wooded hills. These headlands of the 
two great continents are at times so near to each other that a person standing on one side of the Bosphorus can make himself heard by anyone on the.opposite bank. Moreover these 
windino- shores are lined with a constant succession of villages, pavilions, mosques and palaces, embosomed often in luxuriant foliage. From almost any of these places the views of the 
other shore and of the Bosphorus itself studded with snowy sails arc of great loveliness. Here also are several charming pleasure-resorts for the people of Constantinople, among which are 
the “Sweet Waters” of Europe and Asia, On one prominent promontory is the admirable American school, Robert College, which gives a thorough education to more than 300 students. 
There are several palaces and villas of the Sultan along the Bosphorus, one of which is represented in this illustration. This palace of Beylerbey is used chiefly as a summer-residence, or 
as an elegantly furnished dwelling to b^ placed at the disposal of any royal guests of the Turkish Sovereign. The little town about it was under the Byzantine Emperors distinguished by 
the size and splendor of its edifices. For every portion of both sides of the Bosphorus is historic ground, and it is still emphatically true that “Earth hath no fairer sight to show, Than this 
blue strait, whose waters flow. Bordered with vineyards, summer bowers. White palaces and ivied towers.” 
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MOSQUE OF SULTAN ACTLMET, CONSTANTINOPLE. TURKEY.—One of the graiTdeat Mosques in Constanttnopie is this, erected about 1615 A. D, by Sultan Achmet. It is the only 
Mosque in the world which has six minarets, all the others having usually two or four. These minarets are of great beauty, being entirely composed of pure white marble, and encircled 
with several finely sculptured balconies w'hich ajypear to the fauey at a distance like jeweled rings betrothing earth and heaveu. These minarets are not intended merely for ornament. They 
are continually used. Five times a day, punctual as a figure moved by clock-work, on every such minaret in the city appears the Muezzin, or Mohammedan caller to prayer. He chants out 
upon the air the sacred formula of Islam : “ God is great. There is but one God. Mahomet is the Prophet of God. Come to prayer.” Tow^arcls the four points of the compass are these 

words directed; then all is still, save the echo of some more distant voice. This Mosque is the scene of the grandest ceremonies of Islam, and also of many of the Court processions. The 
Sultan often comes here on State occasions attended by his entire suite, particularly at the festival of the Prophet’s birth. Then the Sultan and all the members of his Court appear in 
great splendor. The interior of this Mosqi^e is magnificently decorated with lofty columns, exquisite mosaics and a handsome marble pulpit. On one side of this sacred edifice is a balcony, 
where all the Sultan’s decrees (** Firmans”) are read aloud. All Mosques in Stambonl have some remarkable attractions, peculiar to themselves, but none is on the whole more interesting 
than this Imperial gift of Sultan Acbmet. 
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Yet in tlie liglit of 
hich tbe world owes to 


MODERN ATHENS, GREECE.—The rank which nations have acquired in history is not dependent on their size, Greece was the smallest of all European countries, 
the stupendous influence exerted by a few Athenians in the days of Phidias, China’s four hundred millions seem like shadows cast by moving clouds. The debt whicl 
Greece in general and to Athens in particular is beyond computation. Her language, her literature, her temples, her statues, together .vith her philo^phers orators, historian^ stat^men 
and heroes^ kindle the sou! to-day with the inspiration of true genius, immortally associated with such names as Socrates, Plato, Pericles, Aristotle, Herodotus, Demosthenes, Phidias 
Xenophon ’ If most of her art-treasures had not been carried away from Greece, first to embellish Rome, and finally to fill the various museums of the world, Athens would be now annually visited 
by tlimisands instead of hundreds. Nevertheless, its Acropolis is still here, together with many of its ruined shrines and numerous sites of classic and histone interest. The modern and he 
ancienrpam orS^^ are in close proximity, and tliereforo one enjoys modern luxuries and comforts in full view of some grand memorials of the past The palace of the present able 
sovereign George 1 (so^n of the King of Denmark) stands only a few hundred yards from the Acropolis, and from the windows of onr hotel we may look off on the classic mountains of 
HymS Pentdicus (where were the quarries of Pentelic marble), and tycabettus, the one displayed in the illustration. A charming blending this of old and new 1 For though the 
etreets are modern, their names upon the corners are traced in the same characters which Socrates pronounced and Plato wrote. 
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THE PARTHENON ATHENS. -Tlie glorv of Athena was the Lill called tbe Acropolisr ^vhkh rose four hundred feet above the town, covered with wonderful temples and statues; and 
theiredd^lo^ of'the A™iis was fhe Parthenon. To this ascended from the city a marble stairway sixty-two feet in breadth, entirely composed of marble and adorned wRh statues, 
the mutilated remains of which we revere to-day in the art galleries of Europe. The Parthenon itself is a matchless edifice even m its min. No photographic view can do it justice, for 

its marble columns are somewhat weather-stained and look in the illustration as if they were dingy and dark like the soot-eovcred buildings of London. But this is not so. The 

A' 1 f p Jjuhf to be barcllv blemhhe^’ while the general appearance of the buiiaing ia one of snowy whiteness. This temple stood here comparatively unchanged in its 

discolorations are ff t, bombardLnt of the city, a shell exploded in this shrine, where had been rashly stored a quantity of powder, and instantly 

Stie w^r as the Parthenon^Us ruinedf Columns on either side were blown to atoms, severing the front of the temple from 

1 thp whole nlateau with marble fra^menta—mute witnesses of countless forms of beauty, forever lost to us. Happily, however, enough of this Parthenon remains to 

» .« b. .b. ... .,«« .be ......b .. .« ieeb, .„d .b„wi... .like .be .pe.bid g.e.bs o. ,b. 

architect and the wonderful skill of the workmen. 
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THE PIRAEUS ATHENS GREECE.—No traveler who has the least admiration for classical associations can gaze upon this port of Athena without profound emotion. It still retains its 
ancient name of the Piraeus and on these waves, which are as blue to-day as when they charmed the eyes of Socrates or Xenophon, Athenian ships once rode at anchor, and many a fleet 
has swept hence into the iEgcan for some glorious victory. How strange it seems, on landing here, to read npon the shops and corners of the streets words in those old Greek characters 
which we learned in boyhood! It all sweeps back upon us. The modern city fades from view, and in its place the traveler sees the school-room with its rows of weU-worn desks He 
feels a Jain upon his check the summer breeze, as it came iu temptingly through the open window, and lured him from his Greek lexicon to thefairfields. At last Xenophon’s graphic style arid 
Homer's matchless verse seem based upon reality. Six miles from tlie Piraeus is Athens itself, and in the clear atmosphere of Attica its famous hill, the temple-crowned Acropolis, is plainly 
visible as are its adjoining mountains, Pentelicus, Ilymettus and Lycabettus. Interesting, therefore, as this Athenian harbor is in some respects, is 0“!? =1 doorway to glories beyond 
and after leaving hi^ steamer here the tourist is eager to hasten on to the capital itself, thronged with inspiring memories and still retaining traces of those works of art w’hicb have made 
Athens immorta? At the Piraeus, therefore, one justly feels that he is standing on the threshold of one of the most interesting countries m the world, and that it is all before him to enjoy, 
first in its glorious historical associations, second in the excitement of actual sight-seeing, and lastly in the calmer but perpetual pleasure of its retrospection. 
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CAIRO, LOOKING TO'W'ARDS TFIE CITADEL.—Measured by the vast antiquity possessed by many Egyptian monuments and cities, Cairo is cmnpnratively modern, altliough it has 
been the capital of E<^vpt more than one thousand years. When the foundations of its wahs were being laid, the planet Mars, which the Arabs call Kahir, or “the \iotoriou8,” crossed the 
meridian of the new city. Accordingly the Caliph called it “ Eahira,” from which the word Cairo is derived. In tlGC the Citadel (visible in this illustration and elsewhere described) was 
built by the famous warrior, Saladin. During the reigns of this Caliph and many of his successors, Cairo was beautifully adorned with mosques, palaces and tombs, which even in tlieir 
partial ruin at the present time are striking proofs of the delicacy and grace of Saracenic architecture. Napoleon I left here some traces of his path of conquest, for m 1798, after the Battle 
of the Pyramids the future Emperor of the French established his headquarters at Cairo. Cairo is the largest city in Africa, and the second city in the whole Turkish empire. Its 
population is about 400 000 No other Oriental city offers so much to entertain and instruct the traveler. Not only do its street scenes afford an endless fund of amusement by interpreting 
in actual life the stories’of the “Arabian Nights,” but close beside this charming capital are the oldest relics of human workmanship upon the surface of our globe Thus within a few 
miles of Cairo arc the Pyramids, the Sphinx, and the sites of some of the oldest cities in the world, Memphis and Heliopolis. Beyond the Nile, and in full view frmu the platform of 
the Citadel, is the vast Desert of Sahara, extending for liundreds of miles to the Westward; and in the city itself is a marvelous collection of souvenirs of the days of the Pharaohs, 
also, of course, the starting point of the delightful journey up the Nile in steamers or in private boats. 
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THE CITADEL CATHO EGYPT_Par aLove moat of the mosques aud dwellings of Egypt’s fascinating capital is a massive fortress built in 1166 on a hill commanding a magnificent view 

not only of the entire city but of the Nile, the Desert, the Pyramids and the Sphinx. It was largely constructed out of atones taken from some of the Pyramids. Close by it is the “Alabaster 
Slosque ” of Mahomet Ali, the founder of the present Egyptian dynasty. Its well-proportioned domes rest lightly one upon another, like beautifully rounded clouda, while its slender 
marble minarets rise into the blue air, looking, when tinged with the glow of sunrise or of sunset, like silver lances tipped with points of gold. Gloomy memories haunt that Cairene 
citadel There in 1811 occurred the massacre of the Mamelukes by order of Mahomet AH, who wished to be rid of these political enemies. Ho invited them to a banquet in that fortress, 
and they came ma<niificently attired, to the number of 470 men. Hardly had they entered the courtyard of the citadel, when the gates were closed behind them, and a murderous fire was 
opened on them by the Viceroy’s troops, who suddenly appeared upon the walls. Unable alike to defend themselves or to escape, they fell in one red, writhing mass, with the exception of one 
man who spurring his horse over the weltering bodies of his comrades, forced him to leap on and over the parapet to the plain below. It was a fearful distance. One moment he was in 
mid-air; the next be was freeing himself from his mangled steed amid a shower of bullets. Yet he escaped, as it by miracle, into the adjacent desert, the only one preserved of all 

that brilliant band- 
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THE EZEEKIYEH AND STREET SCENE, CAIRO, EGYPT,—The Ezbekiyeh is an enormous square in Cairo, named after a brave Egyptian general who served under one of the last of 
™tdepeudent Mameluke sovereigns of Egypt in the hist part of the fifteenth century. In the center of this open spaee are beautiful pleasure grounds covermg an area of tweu y acres 
and aSmdiuw inTuimiant semUropiear vegetation. Around these are some of the finest modern edifices in Cairo, including hotels, cafes, theatres, handsome shops and res,deuces of 
wealthv foreigners Durin- the winter an Egyptian band plays in this square for three hours every afternoon. On Sunday and Fnday evenings (the Christian and the Moslem .a jbat s) t 
gardens here are illuminated with thousands of gas-lights and the effect is charming. Formerly only Europeans seemed to frequent the park of the Ezbekiyeh hut of late years the Am 
L beginning to send their wives and daughters here (of course suitably veiled) to enjoy the music and the flowers. Tins garden is another proof of how the recent Khedives o ^gJi 
ofpfliro adplirrhtful winter-resort The streets in the foreign quarter are broad, smooth and clean. They are also lighted by gas. and the hotels m Cairo are well kept and 
Lmfortahle Yet within'five minutes’ walk from any such surroundings one may plunge into square miles of Arabic mosques, dwellings and bazars, where he is apparently one 
miles removed from all that would suggest European civilization. This combination of the Orient and the Occident; this blending of modern comforts with the stupendous souveniis 
almost inconceivably remote antiquity, make Egypt at once the most mysterious and fascinating country on our globe. 
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HARBOR OF ALEXANDRIA EGYPT.—The coast of Egypt is not ])articularly striking as one approaches it. No hills or mountains rise above its sandy shore. The light-house at 
Alexandria seems in consequence unusually lofty, and recalls to us the ancient Pharos of this port, which was reckoned as one of the seven wonders of the world and from the top of which 
the Are kept burning constantly at night could be seen miles away at sea. This harbor is usually filled with a multitude of ships and steamers, since this is not merely the great seaport of 
E.ypt but an important city in itself, through which Egyptian exports find their principal outlet. Of these the most important are cotton and cotton-seed wheat coffee, elephants tusks, 
osWch feathers and mother-of-pearl. Regular steamboat services and two telegraphic cables connect Alexandria with Europe, while railroads and the telegraph place it m close communication 
with the whole of Egypt Something of the maritime traffic of this city has declined since the opening of the Suez Canal and the prominence given to Port Said af its junction with the 
Mediterranean; but Alexandria even now contains a population of 300,000, and 50,000 European residents here prove the commercial value of this portal of the country of the Nile. 
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POILPEY’S PILLAK, ALEXANDRIA, EGYPT.—One of the few remaimKg relics of ancient Alexandria is tliis imposing column of red granite, 
popularly knowm as Pompej’s Pillar^ Its entire height is 104 feet. The shaft itself, exclusiFC of capital and pedestal, has an altitude of sixty-seven 
feet. For years it was supposed that this handsome monument was reared to the memory of illustrious rival, Pompey the Great, who, Seeing 

hither after the battle of Pharsalia, was murdered on the Egyptian coast. But the itiscription proves that it was erected by a certain Roman prefect 
named Pompey, wdio placed it here in honor of the Roman Emperor, Diocletian, about 800 years after Christ. It may have been hewn then from the 
granite for this purpose, but it is more likely that it was brought hither from some old temple up the Nile, and is of far greater antiquity. Unfortunately 
this fine architectural jewel has now tio proper setting. Ft stands alone upon a dreary eminence, covered with rubbish and fragments of ruined 
walls and buildings, and near a desolate Arabian cemetery. Nevertheless, it is an impressive feature in the landscape, when viewed from a distance, 
and rises as an elegant memento of the past from out the refuse at its base, reminding us that close by it here was once the magniiicent Temple of 
Serapis, which is said to have surpassed in splendor every building in the world except the Roman Capitol, and contained the priceless library of 
Alexandria, all of whose precious manuscripts were destined at last to perish in flames and smoke I 
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PALACE AND HAREM, ALEXANDRIA, EGYPT.—A German poet haasaid that Alexandria resemMea iin orphan child who has inherited from his father nothing but his name. In fact, 
almost nothing of its ancient glory is now visible. Even its Obelisks, popularly known as Cleopatra’s Needles, have within the last few years been carried thence to London and New York. 
Some wealthy ^residents from various parts of the world still make Alexandria their homo, and oceasionally we see there the abode of a Pasha, whose high walls and lattice windows hint of 
the beauty which may there be concealed. Few cities in the world, however, have occupied so conspicuous a place in history as ancient Alexandria. Founded and named after 
himself by Alexander the Great, 333 B. C., it became the greatest center of commerce on the Mediterranean, the principal seat of Grecian learning, the place w'here St. Mark first proclaimed 
the Gospel, and finally a prominent stronghold of Chri.stianity. It is also the half-way house to India, the door-way of Egypt, and the gate of the Red Sea. The Alexandrian School was one 
Of the most remarkable that has ever existed. Among its scholars were Strabo, the geographer; Hipparchus and Ptolemy, the astronomers; Archimedes, the mechanician, and Euclid, the 
mathematician. Its famous library, when it was burned in Cmsar’stime, numbered about 900,000 volumes! Here it was that the Old Testament was translated from Hebrew into Greek; 
and this once beautiful city has beheld the revelries of Antony and Cleopatra, and the murder of Hypatia. It now has a population of about 300,000, of whom .W,000 are Europeans. 
But its glory has departed, and though it is still interesting as a cosmopolitan city and a commercial metropolis, the traveler feels that it is now only an introduction to glories beyond 
and is eager to advance inland to the mins of old Egypt, and to “ Cairo, the Magnificent.” 
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THE MAHMUD lYAH CAJ^AL, EGYPT*—This "reat work was const meted by the famous Viceroy of Egypt, Mohammed Ali, in 1819. His intention was to connect thus the city of 
Alexandria with Cairo and the Delta of the Nile, and at the same time to supply the former city with Nile water* He succeeded, but at a fearful cost of human life. He forced 2o0,000 
of the peasants of Egypt to work here like galley-slaves, and 20,000 of them are said to have perished from exposure and inhuman treatment The cost of the canal in money was about one 
and a half million dollars. This artificial river is wide and deep enough to be traversed by barges and small steamers, and where it receives its supply of water from a branch of the Nile, 
its banks are lined with solid brick masonry* There are also four engines, of 100 horse-power each, which give an impetus to the wmter so as to make it flow towards Alexandria, The 
construction of this canal has been of immense benefit to Egypt. Wherever the waters of the Nile are carried, there can be found life and fertility. Beyond the reach of its waves 
lies the region of Death—the Desert. The great occupation of the people, therefore, is now, as it was thousands of years ago, irrigation. Only bring the w^ater to the land in the seasons, 
when the river does not overflow its banks, and the Nile will make it glow with beauty and fertility. What a marvelous river, therefore, is this 1 Heramed in on the east and west 
by scorching deserts it nevertheless rescues from their withering grasp the two long strips of territory on either bank, which formed the marvelous Egypt of antiquity, and constitute the 
Egypt of to-day. 
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Tlunk of ei-htv-Rve tnillioo cubic feel of solid iimoury piled here together iu one pyramid alone with such accuracy that astronom.cal ca cuiations have been bused on Us angles 
feet. Tlunk ei^.hty but surpassing them in antiquity is the Sphinx, a monster cut out of a natural cliff ou the edge of a descent, and partially bur.ed in 
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shinin- drifts of saud^ Horribly mutilated though it be, this relic of Egyptian antiquity stands solemn and silent in the presence of the awful desert, symbol of eternity. If those i 
TliTcould speak they might uttL the words, “ Before Abraham was, I ami” There it disputes wi«i Time, the empire of the past; forever ga.mg on and on into a future which w 
be distant, when we, like all the millions who preceded us and gazed upon its face, have lived our little lives and disappeared. 




















CLIMBING THE GREAT PYRAMID, EGYPT.—Occe these st^pencloug mountains of atone could not be climbed* They Tvere covered with a 
smooth porcelain-like coating and presented an enameled appearance* liufc this substance and manj of the huge stones of the Pyramids were long 
since carried off to Cairo for building materials, and now therefore tourists make the ascent of the great Pyramid, Cheops,’^ using the broken surface 
as a kind of staircase* It is no easy task; but Arabs are always ready to pull and to push, and whenever the traveler is weafy and seats himself, they 
will nib bis limbs and back, praise bis strength and courage* In about fifteen minutes one can thus reach the summit of Cheops, which is 
DOW a platform about tbirty feet square. Only by actually making tbe ascent and looking down upon its vast receding w'alls can one appreciate 
the vastness of this Pyramid and realize what an amount of human labor must have been expended in its construction; for he then bears in mind that 
all this mountain beneath him ha solid mass of musonrp^ with the exception of the narrow galleries leading to the King's and Queen^s apartments. Such a 
stupendous production therefore compels him to think ■with additional wonder and reverence on the marvelous civilization w^hich flourished here si^ 
thousand years ago beside the Nile, and must even then have been existing here for a very long period in order to have attained to achievements in 
architecture such as the astonished world'has never equaled since. 
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AVENUE OP SPHINXES^ KARNAK, EGYPT-—KaiQsili is the most stupendous temple ever reared by man, and is to-day oge of the most amazing mins which the sun beholds in all its 
course* Even this approach to it must have been overwhelming in its grandeur* It w'as an avenue nearly two miles long, and sixty-three feet wide, bordered by hundreds of colossal 
Sphinxes, the frao'ments of which still remain. Nor was tliis the only such approach to Karnak. Ten others, almost as imposing, have been traced 1 Four thousand years ago this avenue 
and the temple to which it led w^ere in their glory* The archscolegist, Champallion, has tnilj saidr “ The imagination sinks abashed at the foot of Karnak*’^ Such a temple as this is in 
its way almost as marvelous and awe-inspiring as the Pyramids themselves* It transcends all our previous idea.s of what had been either probable or possible* The ruins of Karnak seem 
to-day more like those of a city than a temple, thrown into terrible confusion by a succession of earthquake shocks* It thrills one to survey this chaos of upright or overturned columns, 
walls, gates and obelisks, and to rmlize that as long ago as the time of Joseph, magnificent processions of Kings, priests and worshipers made their way between these very Sphinxes, 
now headless and disfigured, awed by the grandeur of this unrivaled Vestibule* 
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RUINS THEBES EGYPT —Four thousand years ago there lay upon a plain, GOO mllea inland from the Mediterranean and cut by the Nile into two unequal parts, a city which was to 
the ancient world Uat Rome was in the days of Hadrian, the Egyptian capital of Thebes. It ,so abounded in magnificent palaces, statues and temples, that their very rums form to-day 
the marvel of the world and attract travelers from every quarter of the globe. Among its wonderful features, still in a measure preserved, are the two colossi, one of which was 
“ Vocal Meranon” of antiquity, am1 the overturned statue of Rameses H, which was the largest figure ever made by man, one solid block of beautifully pohshcd stone 'weighing 900 tons! 
Ill Thebes also was the stupendous temple of Karnak, unsurpassed in grandeur, as well as many obelisks of great size and beauty, Homer called this city Hundred gated The les, mt 



eiichaiiteFs wand But the -rloi-v of Egypt has departed. Race after race follows the same inevitable cycle of progress, culmination, decadence, decay and death. " 

of ci'vilizatBm has led the wav but uoue of its successors will leave such vast material vestiges of power, and few can show such proofs of intellectual ability, htanduig on the threshold 
of prehistoric times, it nevertheless reveals to us a people marvelously skilled in astronomical calculations, art and science, and thoroughly convinced of imniortahty. Of all the coimtnea 
of Antiquity, therefore, Egypt most charms us by the irresistible attraction of undying fame. r 
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EXCURSION BOATS ON THE NILE, EGYPT.—There are two modes of trayel ope« now to the TOjager on the Nile* One is the steamboat journey, whicn is expeditious, comfortable 
and comparatively inexpensive. The other is a voyage on one of the Dahabeeahs, or private boats, represented in this illustration. Where time and money are of no special consideration, 
the Dahabeeali is of course much to be preferred. One is thus absolutely independent of “schedule time;he cau linger as long as he likes at certain points, and he can choose his own 

companions_^a most important matter where one mu.Ht otherwise travel for weeks 'with strangers under very peculiar circumstances and in a very limited area. The traveler who hires at 

Cairo one of these boats, together with its crew, is for the time the master of a floating castle, and if his Dragoman be a reliable one, and Ids subordinates honest and obedient, it is almost 
impossible to imagine a more delightful way in which to spend weeks aod even months than on the surface of this majestic river, in the most delicious of climates, untroubled by a drop of 
rain and surrounded by the grandest ruins of antiquity* The busy and exciting Western World is left behind and almost forgotten, as we glide day after day along this old historic avenue 
of Egypt, which leads us back amid stupendous temples through the mirage of memory and imagination to the great dawn of human history, 
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GROUP OF MOORISH WOMEN^ ALGERIA, AFRICA,—The splendid drama of the Moors, which had held the stage of history for 7HQ years, 
ended in 1492, w^hen they were driven out from Spain into Africa* That race has now degenerated, yet occaaionally in iftorocco and Algeria one sees 
some Jloors whose forms and faces seem not unworthy of their glorious past, A peculiarity of their dwellings even now is the horse-shoe arch, which 
w^as reprcseoted in the magnificent Mosque of Cordova in Spain and in the courts of the Alhambra. Whether these Moorish homes are happy ones may 
w'ell be doubted. It is true, life is said to move on quietly in the seclusion of the Harem every where in Mohammedan coijntries, but, human nature 
being much the same the world over, it is probable that tragic scenes sometimes take place there. When a women truly loves, she must be jealous of 
her rival; and the dagger, the cup of poisoned coSee, the silken girdle used for purposes of strangulation, are dangerous weapons in the hands of 
jealousy. Although allowed by law to have four wives, the Moslem of the present day rarely has more than two, partly through motives of economy, 
partly in accordance with the Oriental proverb (founded probably on experience), that a household with four women is like a vessel in a sform 1 
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r A PT? «P \ RTF! T \NGIER AFRICA —The distance from Gibraltar to Tangier in IwSi'occo is about seventy miles. This Strait of Gibniltnr, like the channel between France and England, 
k ahnost always rou^; bnt the scenery along the two confronting coasts of Enrope and Africa is most imposing. Snow-covered monntaihs rise in Africa as well as in Spain. At one 
Tangier n°nromontory called Capo Spartel, advances boldly into the waves. Upon its summit glitters in the sun a white-walled lighthouse and tower of observation. From 
point near Tangle t ^„„nificent ^ TaUicr itself is a most melancholy proof of the degeneracy of that cultivated race which built tbe Alhambra at Granada and ruled in Spam for 

I'c JnrL tts streets are merely narrow, dirty alleys. There are few, if any, wheeled vehicles there. Apparently the sparkling channel which rolls here between Spain and Morocco 
seven of Eiiropean civilization. Yet in the Governor’s Palace in Tangier there are several rusty keys, said to have once unlocked the doors of 

proves an ^ Oranad-i and therefore held by tlic descendants of the exiles of four hundred years ago as priceless souvenirs of their once glorious piist. A few miles from the city on a 
S'1 irri... MM..., wiou. foreign O.n.ul. end . few we.1.1,, Eniop.en merch.... The ™w fro., .he., .lulling. ,.«.»hle. .hi. free, O.p. 8p.r..l, 
anti is not only beautiful, but thronged with those historic memories which make the classic Mediterranean the most interesting sheet of water on the globe. 
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CAMP OF A CARAVAN ON THE SAHARA DESERT.—Pew travelers in the East Venture out upon the Desert, and yet it is neither difEcnlt nor dangerous to do so within a reasonable 
distance of either Algeria, Egypt or Palestine. In any case the experience is unique and can never be forgotten. You are there at once transported back to thedays of the Patriarchs. You 
are a nomad a Bedouin, a voyager on a petrified ocean which with its rolling waves of sand seems to have been suddenly changed from astate.of activity to one of eternal rest. By day a 
journey on the desert 'means a perpetual struggle with the sun, whose heat reflected from the yellow sand seems almost unendurable. But at night the fascination of the desert’s silence, 
solitude and awful sense of isolation 'neath the sparkling stars is something which can hardly be imagined until actually experienced. A veritable ocean the mighty desert is. It has the 
same succession of limitless horitsons, the same dreary monotony. Caravans glide over its surface like gigantic fleets. When a party of Bedouins once came to the Mediterranean, they 
inquired “ What is this desert of water? ” There is a wonderful amount of romance about the desert, which explains the oharm which it possesses for the sons of Ishmael, The colors of 
its drifts of sand are glorious in the glow of morning and of evening. Its wonderful mirage presents to view from time to time such regions of delight as may have suggested to the Prophet 
his vision of the Moslem’s Paradise. While ever and anon this tremnious horizon-picture becomes a reality, and we behold the beautiful, mysterious oasis, a place of palms and fountains, a 
jniracle renewed continually and justifying the exclamation of the grateful Arab, " God is great I God is merciful! ” 
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OAPE TOWK SOUTH iy?’RIOA.—This Capital of the British possessions in South Africa, lies at the foot of Table Mountain on the shore of Table Bay. It \Yas founded by the Butch in 
1650 but in 1795 was taken, together ^ith the colony, by the English, At the peace of Amiens it was restored to the Dutch, but in 1806 it was once more taken by the English and has 
49ince remained in their possession. The town is quite regularly built; the houses are of good size and are mostly of brick or stone, generally having a veranda in front. The town is 
exposed to great heat, facing the noon-day sun, and backed by nake<I mountains. The Castle is on the right side of the town and commands the ancliorage of Table Bay. Many of the 
public offices of the Colony are within the fortress and its walls also contain barracks holding 1,000 men. Table Bay is capable of containing a great number of ships, but it is exposed 
to a very heavy swell during the prevalence of the westerly winds in June, July and August, though at other times it affords safe anchorage. An observatory has been built about two miles 
north of the town and large iron buildings have been erected as depots for coalto supply steamers touebing at Cape Town en route to Australia. Table Mountain at the height of 900 
ieet is a solid mass of granite, but after ascending 000 feet more it changes to red sandstone. Its entire height is B,567 feet above the sea. 
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DAilASCUB, SYRIA.—The Arabs have long regarded Diimasetisas a foretaste of Paradise, and have called it exultantly ^*The joy of the whole 
earth.** In fact to the followers of Mahomet, emerging from the deserts of Arabia, this must have seemed to them the Garden of the Gods. The 
Roman Emperor, Julian, called it the Eye of the East. Persian and Arabic poets have sung of its beauty in rapturous strains. It appears in the distance 
like an oasis of dense, luxuriant foliage, from which rise scores of bulbous domes and glittering minarets. Like all Oriental cities, it proves soniew^hat 
disenchanting upon close inspection, hut its fountains, its stately trees, its air laden with the pesrfume of unnumbered gardens, its mosques, and its 
marvelous bazaars—all these together make Damascus the rival of Cairo, a place where the jeweled portals of the Orient open w ide before us and all, 
our anticipations of tiie East are realized. Even the houses, w'hich appear plain and unattractive without, contain apartments of great luxury, Tvith 
marble-paved courtyards and a profusion of rare flowers, graceful fountains, rich Syrian tapestries, and soft divans upon which rest in voluptuous 
languor some Eastern women, lulled by the murmur of melodious fountains into that dreamy repose so dear to all inhabitants of the Orient, Damascus 
is one of the oldest cities in the world; so old, that itia useless to try to recount its history here. It has seen many masters. Faith after faith has 
flourished here, from that of Jove to that of Mahomet. It has lain for ages like a lovely slave in the market-place contended for by w-rangling rivals, 
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ACROPOLIS OP BAALBEK, SYRIA.—Tlie ruins of Baalbek are among the most imposing in the world. The splendid temple of tlie Sun-God rose in magnificence at the extremity of a 
mountain-bordered valley rarely surpassed for beauty even in Syria. Around it onee was a triumphant capita^ glittering with palaces and temples and girded with luxuriant gardens. But 
with that strange fatality which attends all Oriental cities^ it has gone down in hopeless ruin, like Tyre, Sidon, Babylon and Ephesus. Six solitary columns sixty feet in height, form the 
principal remains of what w^aa once the most remarkable of Eastern shrines, built probably by the Homan Emperor, Antoninus Pius. Persians, Greeks, Romans, Saracens and Tartars have 
despoiled the city and its temples, till now these few remaining columns seem like the strings of a broken harp, looking mournfully down upon this plain, so eloquent m its pathetic silence. 
The yellowish stone of which they are composed makes them particularly beautiful in the sunset light* Around them lie many similar monolithic shafts* Near by is a smaller and better 
preserved temple, called the Temple of'the Sun. What a pitiful comment is it on human nature that modern Turks and Arabs have destroyed much of the exquisite sculpture of these 
buildings, and have caused the overthrow^ of many of their columns by removing the iron bands which, though concealed from view, had for centuries protected them 1 Nevertheless, 
■enough remains of Baalbek to reward the traveler for a visit (usually made on returning from Damascus), and its graceful and imposing ruins will linger evermore within his 
memory. 
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JBRUSALEM FROM MOUNT OP OLIVBfi>, PALESTINE. —The first glimpse of toe Holy City from any point can never be forgotten. No spot on earth appeals at once so powerfully 
to the memory anrl the imagination, the inteileot and emotions. The city of Abraham, of David, of Solomon, of Jesus! The city also of Titus and the Crusaders! In one great flood 
of emotion the old religions memories of early years come sweeping o'er the traveler, until those lines of walls and towers grow blurred and indistinct, and he can understand the 
feelings of the early pilgrims and Crusaders, when they first saw the City of the Cross, as every mailed knee sank trembling in the dust, and every scarred and careworn cheek was 
wet with tears. Jerusalem is emphatically a ‘“city set upon a hilU’'^ On three sides it looks down on deep ravines, w'hich take the place of moats, and if filled with water, would 
have rendered Jerusalem a peninsula. If it had had a corresponding gorge on the fourth, remaining side, it would have been practically impregnable to ancient modes of warfare. 
Although very compact and small. Jerusalem 1ms always been defended by a massive belt of masonry. Its walls are practically useless now save to repel the Bedouins from the 
desert” An houPs firing from modern guns w^ould make them fall as prostrate as the wmlls of Jericho. Nevertheless they give to this ancient city a warlike, and from some points 
even an imposing appearance. Conspicuous in the foreground is the Moslem “‘Mosque of Omar,’’ elsewhere illustrated and described. 
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THE CtAKUEJST OF GETHSEMANE, PALESTINE.—At the base of the Mount of Olives is a small enclosure surrounded by a Tvhite-washed wall. It is the reputed Garden of Gethscmaiie. 
The Franciscan monks possess it and admit ail visitors to it with courtesy. There are now seven venerahle Olive trees in tlie enclosure, whose gnarled and aged trunks give proof of their 
great antiquity. They are indeed said to be the very ones under which Jesus knelt in spiritual anguish. This can hardly be the case^ for the Komans are said to have cut down all the trees 
about Jerusalem, imcl the Crusaders stated that the valley was destitute of wood. Nevertheless since it is a fact that the olive tree springs repeatedly from the same root^ there k a possibility 
that these trees are the descendants of those wliich sheltered the Man of Sorrows. Around the Garden are several shrines for prayer, and the exact places are pointed out ’ivhere Jesus was 
arrested, where Cudas gave to his master the fatal kiss and vrhere Peter, James and John slept while their Saviour prayed. The earliest account of this Garden dates from the fourth 
century. There is no doubt that its situation corresponds closely to that vvhich the nature of the ground makes evidently necessary. But whether it be the f/reeise locality is questionable. 
The Greeks have their Garden of Gethsemane at a little distance from this, and they maintain that theirs is the only genuine one. Certain it is, however, that somewhere in a very limited area 
here the scenes of the Agony, Betrayal and Arrest must have occurred. 
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MOSQUE OP OMAR, JERUSALEM,—Jerusalem, the sacred city of the Jews, and the holy city of the Christians, is also now a place of pilgrimage to the followers of Mahomet, For 
more than 1,000 years it has been in the possession of the Moslems, and this magnificent Mosque of Omar is to them a place second in sanctity only to Mecca itself. This Mosque is built in the 
form of an octagon, each side being si.\ty-six feet long. The lower’part is of white marble, the upper part is covered with porcelain tiles, whose colors intersect each other in beautiful designs. 
Passa-^es from' the Koran are also interwoven with this decoration. Unlike most Mosques, no tapering minarets rise from this towards heaven. Its elegantly proportioned dome was thought 
to be suffleieut. In fact, it is so light and gmccfnl that from a distance one could easily expect to see it float away in the blue air, like a balloon of silk. This structure covers the site of 
Solomon’s Temple, and beneath the dome is the “Sacred Rock,” the natural summit of Mt, Moriah, and probably the foundation for the sacrificial altar of the Jews, in their splendid shrine. 
The Moslems greatly revere this rock, for Mahomet is believed to have tliore knelt in prayer, and to have ascended thence to Heaven, He derived most of his religious ideas from the Jews, 
and TCnerated this part of Jerusalem, as having been hallowed by the prayers of Hebrew patriarchs. Few places in the world, therefore, are more revered than the eminence on which this 
Mosque now stands, and few historic shrines are so deserving of respectful interest. 
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THE CHURCIT OF THE HOLY SEPULCHRE, JERUSALEM.—If the builtling in Jerusalem most revered by Moslema be the Mosque of Omatj the 
one most reverenced by Christians is the Church of the Holy Sepulchre. It is an enormous editice, with no claims to arebitectnral beauty, founded 
about SOO years after Christ by the Empress Helena, mother of Constantine, first of the Christian Emperors. Id one sense it can hardly be called a 
Church at all. It is rather a sacred Exposition Building. Beneath its enormous roof are many chapels, altarS; shriues. hills, caves, valleys and 
monuments, commemorating all the localities mentioned in the Bible which can by any possibility be situated in Jerusalem. Among the places 
supposed to be ideotified within the limits of this church, arc the Sepulchre of Christ; the summit of Mt. Calvary; the places where Christ was 
scourged, crowned with thorns and anointed for burial; the spot where the true cross was found; the point where Jesus appeared to Mary Magdalene; 
the place where the Centurion stood during the crucifixion, and the grave of Adam! All these are the property of various Christian sects^—Greeks, 
Latins, Armenians, Copts, Syrians and Ahyssinians—all more or less jealous of each other and distrustful of each others^ relics. Opinions of course 
differ as to the authenticity of these localities. But genuine or not, there is no doubt that the site of the Sepulchre itself has influenced the fate of 
Nations more than any other spot on earth. It caused the greatest event of the ^liddle Ages (the Crusades), and for its possession and defense the best 
and bravest blood in Christendom has been fi'cely shed. 
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Rutli and as the residence of the family of David it was especially levered by Hebrew prophets and poets. During the Christian era it has been the resort of millions of pilp.ms who have 

come century after century in undiminished numbers to worship at the shrine of Christ’s nativity. The church erected over the reputed birthplace of Jesus IS of enormous size and is owned 
by Greeks Latins and Armenians. For more than 1,500 years at least the site has never been changed. Here on Christmas day, 1101, the Crusader Baldwin was crowned King of Jernsale^ 
The tomb of Saint Jerome is also shown at Betlilehem, and it is an undoubted fact thfit that illustrious father of the Church resided here for many years, dying A D. 4-0 
Hebrew of the Jews, and translated the whole Bible from the original into Latin. Various chapels are erected here to commemorate the Adoration of the Mag., the Slaughter of the 

Innocents, and most of the events connected with the birth of Christ. 
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R\PKFT’8 TOMB NE VE BETHLEHEM PALESTINE.—On the road between Jerusalem and Bethlehem (a journey which occniiiea about an hour and a half on horseback) stands a 
known aa’“ Rachel’s Tomb ” It is revered alike by Christians, Moslems and Jews, and many pilgrims go to it, to pray beneath its dome and to inscribe their names upon its walls. 
tTwp .Lot all the “sacred places” in the Holy Land there is some uncertainty in regard to this. We read in the thirty-fifth chapter of Genesis that, while on her way to Bethlehem, 
Eapheired in ffivine birth to Benjamin, and was buried on the road thither. This situation corresponds therefore to the Biblicsi narrative, and ever since the time of Christ, tradition 
h^ Xays declared ft to be the burial-place of Jacob’s beloved wife. For many years the site was marked by a pyramid of stones, bnt in the fifteen* century the monument was 
ebancred and since then has been frequently restored. Those who do not believe that this is Eachel’s tomb base their skepticism on the second verse o the <=liap*r of the first book 

nf LLel The senulchre of Rachel is there described as being on the border of the territory of Benjamin, and it is argued that the boundary hue between Judah and Benjamin could not 
have beenat this point. A few minutes’ walk from this reputed burial-place of Rachel brings the traveler to Bethlehem itself, one of the most sacred and interesting of all localities 

connected with the Bible. 
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W\ZAEETII PALESTISE.-Few Oriental tmvna are so attractive to look upon as Naza'reth, especially io March and April, for then the combmation it presents of wh,te-walled houses 
and bright «reen foliage is charming. Most of its inhabitants are prosperously engaged in farming, and their costumes are very showy and elaborate. On festal days the women wear gay, 
embroiferel jackets, ^nd have their foreheads and breasts almost covered with coins. The traveler can see in Nazareth the reputed sites of all the events recorded in he Bible as bavmg 
taken place there There, for example, is the Church of the Annunciation, supposed to contain the very localities where the angel stood while uttering to Mary Ins glad tidings, and there 
Marv herself stood duringthe Annunciation. Besides this, one may see the sight of the Virgin’s House; the Workshop of Joseph; the Synagogue m which Christ is said to have taught; 
and the “ Table of Jesus ” which is a broad flat rock, on which Ciiriat is said to have dined with his disciples after the resurrection. TV hatever may be thought of the authenticity of these 

nlaces there is one object just outside the town of whose antiquity there can be no question. It is a copious spring of water gushing from the hillside and Nazarene women may be 
places, iP-crc .a. __ ;+ rv/nw-nin nnfl thp rhilfl Tpriih iniiflf; often hiive resorted 
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CAPERXAUM GALILEE, PALESTINE._The Sea of Galilee is still as blue i^nd beautiful beneath the Syrian sun as when the Saviour walked beside its shores or sailed upon its surface. 

But its surroundings are uo\v desolate. The city of Tiberias is a most wretched, unattractive town, and proud Capernaum is such a ruin that doubts are entertained as to its site I There is 
no trace here now of any quay or harbor; but in the midst of a great mass of ruins rise the remaius of a flue old building made of white limestone resembling marble. It must have once 
been an imposing edifice for scattered there in great confusion are many ruined columns and elaborate capitals. This, it is thought, must have been the Synagogue of Capernaum. If so, 
within its Llls the voice of Jesus was frequently heard. The Gospels tell us of Ids visits to this place, and of his prophecy of its humiliation, which certainly is startlingly verified to-day. 
How little did the people of Capernaum imagine, as they disdained the utterances of the Nazerineand his humble followers, that the time would come when even the situation of their city 
would be a matter of dispute, and, if an object of interest at all, that it would be so, merely becau.se that gentle Teacher who addressed them had once walked its streets I Beyond the 
ruined town is the fair lake, sixteen miles long and six miles wide, bordered by undulating hills, whose rounded forms are just the same as when the gaze of Jesus rested on them, and 
when He uttered on their graceful slopes words which have revolutionized the world. 
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THE RIVEE JORDAN, PALESTINE.—The Jordan is to Christiaus what the Ganges is to Hindoos, a sacietl river, hallowed by many religious associations, and visited every year by 
troniis of pilHvims. la a straight line the actual length of the Jordon would be IJG miles, but its many curves greatly increase that distance. It has an ending^ unlike ‘tiat of any other 
noted river on our globe. Most rivers east themselves at last upon the ocean, which seems a fitting termination for their adventurous careers. But this historic stream of I alcstiue oses 
itself at last ingloriously in that briny lake of desolation known as the Dead Sea. Yet it is in the vicinity of that strange body of water that the Jordan is held especially sacred. ■ i 
supposed to be the place where the Israelites crossed the river into the Promised Land. There Christ is believed to have been baptized by John the Baptist. As early as the fourth ce y 
pilgrims had begun to resort thither in great numbers, as they do to-day and have done ever since. Members of the Greek Church especmily attach peat importance to baptism n the 
Jordan, and immediately after the Easter celebrations in .Jerusalem, an immense caravan is formed for the expedition. The priests w^e into the water, pdfoi prs ap ize * , 

of men, women and children, who have come for this purpose from distant lands. Many pilgrims fill bottles and jars with water from the Jordon to take home with them. Occasionally 
through imprudDiice the swift current of the riYer sweeps away a pilgrim, whose mode of death is nevertheless envied by his comrades* 
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STATION" RAIILEH PALESTINE.—On the direct route from JiifEa to Jernsalem is the town of Ramleh, which is said to occupy the site of tlie ancient Arimathea. Under the Arabs in 
the ninth and tenth centuries it was u prosperous and important place, and was larger than Jerusalem itself. To-day it contains about 3,000 inhabitants, of whom 1,000 are Christians of 
the Greek Church. There is an old Latin monastery here, where travelers are lodged and fed with comparative comfort. A lofty tower also rises above the town and once formed part of 
an enormous Mosque The country around Eamleh is remarkably fertile. The vegetation is luxuriant. Olive trees abound, and with proper cultivation the fields in this part of Palestine 
could produce crops of which any country might be proud. The most astounding innovation here in recent times has been the railroad, which has already advanced beyond Ri^leh and 
will eventuallv connect Jaffa with Jerusalem, thirty-three miles away! Within a short time, therefore, the old methods of horse-back riding and carnages over this part of the Holy Lan^d 
will be discarded A locomotive will transport tourists across the plain of Sharon ; a railroad bridge will span the brook where David chose the smooth stones for his conflict with Goliath; 
and the conductor may call out to passengers, “ Ramleh, residence of Joseph of Arimathea. Five minutes for refreshments! " On the ground of sentiment, however, most people will 
regret to have a locomotive’s whistle wake the echoes of Mount Zion. Here it is the old which interests us, not the new; and steam-cars seem unsuited to the land of Abraham. 
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VALE OF CASIIMEKE, INDIA.—So much has been written of the beauties of the Vale of Cashmere that it has become almost an ideal locality—a sort of Utopia. Mohammeriaii writers 
have descanted extravagantly on its beauties, and the poet Moore, taking these as a guide and with modern additions, has built up a great part of his romantic descriptions of tlus^ovc y 
vale And yet when we consider the beautiful aspect of this valley in its different phases—its fresh green foliage of Spring, its tnany-hued autumnal tints, together with its g is emiig 
snow-capped mountains, and the quiet glassy river meandering through its shadowy groves, we think few will say that romance has drawn a too vividly co ored picture of 
The Vai^of Cashmere (or Kashmir) is an enclosed and elevated valley in the Himalaya mountains, north of the Punjab, through wluch flows the nver Jhelum. It is about 130 miles in 
length and its greatest width is about 75 miles. The valley has, in modern times, been a resort for English sportsmen, but quite recently the shooting has ^een carried ^ 
that game is oidy found in the most secluded ravines and on the more difficult hill-sides. Among the game found here has been antelope, ibex, musk deer wild goat, ’ 

bearfnd leopard^ The convolutions of this river winding through miles upon miles of cultivated fields, which resemble m the distance Oriental ruga, undoubtedly suggested general 
designs of the beautiful Indian shawls produced here with such labor and highly prized throughout the worlds 
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GATE TO LUCKNOW INDIA —Lucknow is one of the most important cities of India. It has a population of 300,000, and abounds in beautiful specimens of Oriental architecture. 
In lookia- on its sates, domes and minarets one is continually reminded of scenes in Cairo and Constantinople. It is also a city of great wealth, and the works of its goldsmiths are famed 

throughout the world. The name “ Lucknow, ” however, recalls to all English-speaking people very different souvenirs from those of architecture or the art of jewelers. is was in 

1857-58 the scene of the awful British massacre, the thrilling story of which can hardly be surpassed in history. Inside of the Residency here were collected abou 3,200 persons, of whom 
over 500 were women and children. Six hundred of them were English soldiers. The rest were natives who had remained faithful. The attacking force numbered oO^OOO men. Most 
of the English there were doomed, but sold their lives as dearly as possible, and actually held out for three months during the ypnmug hea^t of an Indian summer _ last the brave 
General Havelock reached Lucknow and rescued those who survived. The atrocities which the Indians had perpetrated in killing English women and children fairly maddened he 
victorious troops, and they slaughtered the Sepoys with savage fury. The street represented in the illustration is the one along which_ Havelock fought his way through the city to the 

Residency. The great mutiny was put down, but its memory remains, as the lurid glare of a distant conflagration lights up the sky with the red tint of blood. 
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BRIDGE OF SHOPS, SRINAGAR, INDIA.— Srinngar 13 the cai>ital of Cashmere, that valley iu the Himalaya mountains so famous for it3beamy, and which is represented in an adjoining 
illustration. It has a poj)ulation of 1^5,000 people, mid is built for four miles on both banks of the river Jhekim, which here is a placid stream with a breadth of about 300 feet. This 
river is crowed by many wooden bridges, lined with decayed and weather-beaten shops and houses, most of which are adorned with balconies and lattice windows. Some have their upper 
stories nropped up by poles, and look decidedly insecure, as they overhang either the narrow streets or the river itself. The town is also intersected with innumerable canals, and from 
this fact and from its beautiful situation,' Srinagar has been called the Venice of Asia. That is enough, however, to make the old Venetian Doges turn in their graves! For this Indian 
city is really too filthy and dilapidated to be seriously compared to the Queen of the Adriatic. Yet it possesses some Hindoo temples and .an enormous mosi^ue, in which it is said that. 
60 000 people can worship at once. There was a time, however, when this capital of Cashmere was of great importance. It was a favorite resort of the old Mogul emperors, many of whose 
palaces are still standing in its vicinity. One of these Moore selected for his closing scene of Lalla Rookh. Even now Srinagar has some commercial prominence, for it is the center of the 
shawl manufacture of Cashmere. 
























THE HIMALAYAS PROM DAKJEERLING, IMDIA.—Nearly 8,000 feet above the plaitia of Inclia is the town of Darjeerling, whither the Europeans go in summer to escape the terrible 
heat ofthe lovv country. Thither all tourists in India also make their way to obtain one of the most remarkable and beautiful views in the world, namely, the glow of sunrise or of sunset 
on the Himalayas Sometimes they have to wait several days before the celestial vision is revealed to them, for Darjeerling itself is (as its name signifies) “ Up to the Clouds,” while still 
more exposed to rancealment hv clouds are the marvellous peaks themselves, twenty thousand feet higher than tins place of observation. Very often one sees the summits of the Himalayas 
above some lower strata of clouds, and hence he almost doubts if those resplendent figures in the sky really belonged to earth. In reality, however, the visitor to Darjeerling beholds the 
loftiest range of mountains on our planet. The lowest of them is more than 30,000 feet high, and the most elevated has an altitude of 38,756 feet. This peak, called Kinchmjimgn, wears 
a mant'e of everlastin.r snow 11,000 feet in length! Even this is stirpassed in height by Mt, Everest, but the latter is mrely visible at Darjeerling. On the other side of this stupendous 
barrier of the Himalayas (whose appropriate name in Sanscrit signifies “The Hails of Snow”) lies Thibet, an almost unexplored and savage country, well nigh inaccessi))le from the side 
of India. Passes exist indeed among these Himalayas eighteen thousand feet above the level of the sen, but it is actually at the risk of life that one attempts to cross tliem. Nature has m 
these awful citadels of ice and snow no use for Man. 
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RT-T?Nr\-r THAT BEA-ARES INDIA -Benares is the Holy City of India.- What Rome is to the Catliolics, Jerusalem to millions of Christians, and Mecca to the Moslems, that Benares is to 
S w 1., tVhU beside the sacred river Ganges, along whose hallowed waters Buddha taught hundreds of years before the founder of Christianity was born. Hither come hundreds of 
he Hindoos. “ ^ = ^ supposed to purify them from ail sin. From the temples and dwelliags on the hanks of the Ganges certain “ghats," or 

thousands P‘ = ^ dowLard to the weaves. One of these is called the “ Burning Ghat," since here cremation is continually going on! It is a shocking sight. Rough piles o wood 

fion 'rou feet hS fhere constructed and on these funeral pyres the bodies of the dead are placed. When all is ready the nearest male relat^e of the deceased applies to it a lighted 
about four feet tii^ti are uere „ tom^ues lick the body lying there. It seems incredible that friends and relatives can gaze upon such a sight, which is 

brand The angry flames £pelss mCs of ashes lies upon the shore, and these are thrown upon the river’s breast and roil on toward the sea, symbol of 

ft. d..a h',. wfts.d its aight. I. is ft. d..r.st wish of ft. pi.o. Hiodoo th.t d. a,.y dl. on ft. b.nls. of ft. Gang.., snd b. nt l.st commitl.d to 


ita soft embrace. 
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TMF' PEARL MOSOUE AtiltA, ISBIA.—No city iu ludia equals Agra m respect to line and wonderful architecture. Here, for example, is that marvelous tomb, the Taj Mahal, which is 
almost universally ac know fed-red’to be the most beautiful edifice iu the world; here also is the enormous Citadel of Agra, about two miles in circuit, and aurroundcd by a moat thirty feet 
w de and thirtvive feet deep and by walls seventy feet in height! It is within this fortified enclosure that most of the famous structtires, built by the Moguls at Agra, are located. Among 
tlem is the Pearl Mosoue ’> which is unquestionai>ly one of the most elegant and elaborate edifices ever reared by man. It was begun in 104d and fin.shed m 1655. The exterior is of red 
anTstonrbnt its courtyard, which is no less than 155 feet square, is entirely lined with marble from its pavement to the summit of its snow-white domes. In the center is a marb e hasm 
thirty ei-ht feet square designed for ablutions. Around it is a marble cloister of great beauty. On one side is an inscription consisting of letters of black marble inkid into the white. It 
declares that this charming mosque may be likened to a precious pearl, since no other is completely lined as this is, with marble. Bishop Heher said of this mosque This spotless sani^uary, 
showing such a pure spirit of adoration, made me, a Christian, feel humbled when I considered that no architect of our religion had ever been able to produce anything equal to this 

temple of ^ 0 ^ 









































NAaSlCK INDIA,—Nnssiok is one of the most sacred of Hindoo towns. Thirteen hundred families of Brahmin priests are established here and form a population by themselves. Through 
this city flows the sacred river, Godavari, second in sanctity only to the Ganges itself. All noble Hindoo families keep special “family priests” here to perform devotions for the household 
and to represent them, as it were, continually at the sacred .shrines. The river is lined with many temples, like the one displayed in this illustration, and in their vicinity may be sometimes 
seen hundreds of men’ women and children bathing in the hallowed waters of the Godavari. In close proximity to these temples are littie booths, where idols are sold. One can not travel 
anywhere in India without perceiving the tremendous influence which its varied religions exert upon its millions of inhabitants. Temples, idols, shrines, pilgrims, sacred streams, religious 
festivals attended by hundreds of thousands of people, all these impress themselves continually upon the retina and on the mind. Some temples there are actually sacred to animals; for in 
the eyes of the Hindoos all life is sacred, and it seems to many of them a crime to ill-treat or to kill even insects and reptiles. There Is, not far from Nassick, a Hospital for animals, where 
sick or wounded dogs, cats, rabbits, monkeys and birds are protected and even carefully nursed until they recover or die. If it be superstition which prompts such trealment of those 
poor, dumb creatures, a little of it in the Occident would do no harm. 
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JUMM 4. MUSJtD DELHI, INDIA.-Delhi ia called the Rome of lodia. It is a very ancieDt city. It has been seven times destroyed and seven times rebuilt, and its colossal ruins cover 
an enormous area. Around the city of to-day there lies a plain resembling in some respects the Roman Campagaa, covered with ruined palaces and temples, and telling us of war 
and conquest through a line of centuries. In 1525 it came into the possession of the Mogul dynasty, and soon became the capital of the Mogul Empire. Though not one-tenth as 



Milsjid. It stands upon 
fountain for ablution and surrounded by cloisters. 


In one part of it are 


__ -j . This mosque was built in 10.58, and it is said that .5,000 workmen were employed upon it for six years. 

preserved some relics of the Prophet Mahomet, including his slipper, a hair from his mustache, and even his foot-priuts left upon a stone 1 Here also is a very ancient copy of the Koran, 
slid to have been written in the seventh century. The minarets of this temple are remarkably graceful and beautiful, and reach the height of 130 feet. Within them are staircases, and 

their ascent is easy. 
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GOVERNxMENT HOUSE, CALCUTTA, INDIA.—Calcutta is the capital of British lucTIa^ and the Gorcrament house, the residence of the Queen's Yiceroj there, is a most imposing 
structure. It is of great size aud is built around a spacious and beautiful garden. But its massive ^^alls remind us that it could be utilized as a fortress, did necessity require. Prom this 
Government building an immense esplanade, called the Maid an, extends for two or three miles along the river, forming not merely a grand parade-ground for military displays, but a 
delightful promenade for all foreign residents in the cool of the evening, when the sun, the tyrant of the day, has disappeared, and its terrific heat has been succeeded by comparative 
coolness. The climate of Calcutta is so trying that for nearly half the year the Viceroy and as many of his officials as can escape, leave this Government house and flee to the first range 
of the Himalayas, twelve hundred miles away I For in the hot season in Calcutta the mercury sometimes rises to 120 degrees in the shade, and to 170 degrees in the sun ! MostEngdish 
residents in India have to send their children home when they -are five or six years old, as by that lime they usually begin to droop and pine away. Even removing thtm to the 
mountains then has no effect. Nothing but a return to England will save them. This city of nearly a million inhabitants presents of course the widest extremes of w’ealth and 
poverty; for now'here is such a difference more marked than in half-civilized lands. It is not merely the English, with their brilliant uniforms and carriages, w'ho stand in striking 
contrast here to the wretched natives, but Indian Princes themselves still live in something of their former extravagance, w^hich hints to us still of Oriental luxury, 
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■WATTVP vrr f \('E NE\H CALCUTTA INDIA.—How many people in America Tea!ize that India is 1,600 miles wide, and has 240,000,000 inhaoitants, who speak thirty difierent 
wTi which varv‘as much as the difierent tongnes of Europe? Life for most of these natives is reduced to its lowest terms. Three yards of cotton cloth furnish their dress, a little 
rW rhTr iood and fifty cents a week their probable income on which to support a family I It would seem as if Nature inyented means to cut down this enormous population. Occasionally 


Zines swerp away tllsands at a time. Cholera and other pestilences claim their victims too at frequent intervals. In one year 18,000 deaths from saake-bites have been recorded m 
InZ One Lr in India was known to have killed 110 persons before it was shot! But human life increase.s rather than decreases there, notwithstanding these appalhng scourges. 
These natives -ire not black like Africans, nor red like the American Indians. They are pure Asiatics, of a dark brown color. Those who Iiave even rude dwe! mgs are better ofi than 
thousands of their fellows- for in many places men. women and children may be seen sleeping in the streets and on the country roads, wherever their toigue has ^induced them to hnd rest. 


“ e piOabTy ^ g-- ma.iority of the popuUUion of India is disheartening, and almost incredible to one who has not investigated the subject. There is n 

doubt of the ancient grandeur and civilization of India, and of the va.st debt we owe her for her noble Sanscrit language {the parent of so many others), and for many precious truths 
science and religion; and this it is which makesus feel a greater sadness as we see the painful proofs of her decay 
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CT IVE STIiEET CALCUTTA,— This street in Indians great political and commercial capital is named after Lord Ciive, who played sncli a piorainent pait in tlio stibjUj^ation of India aqd 

Thanks toLchn..n as Clive, backed by the bounclless wealth ef England and he. gallant army >1-^ 

India,” now rules this gigantic land from sea to sea. Whatever the world may think of her right to do so, it must acknowledge that she does it well 

India is vastly Iretter tbau when under the domination of the old native tyrants of the country. For European civilization is nnmeasnrably to be preferred to f ^ 

the latter wms in India by some attractive features. This broad and shadcless street seems nnsniled to a climate so nnbearably hot, and to a s.m so deadly, as hose of ^ “ 
least the heads of most of the people are protected bv white turbans, their Ijodies even are robed in white, and the tops of the carriage.s are pain e w ii e in ore Hindooism makes 

Zn rnecesl^tbe fierce solJr rivs. Some hnildi;,gs thoroughly European in appearance are seen in almost every prominent street m Calcutta, but the influence of Il ndeo.s n n ake 
itself felt here d^espite all these English surroundings, and bodies are crenmtetl and thrown into llic river at Calcutta almost as freely as at Benares and temples lieio aic visited .y t o i 
pilgrils. One Of Sc deities worshiped in this city^s the Goddess Kali, who has in fact given her name to the place itself; for Calcutta is only an English pronunciation of Kab-ghat. 
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TPUPT P OF T[IE SOO GODS C \NTON CHINA.—One of the most celebnitert of all the hundreds of temples and pagodas in the city of Canton is that which contains GOO gilded statues 
of d S\wnTiors heroes, sage's and apostles of the Buddhist faith. It looks more like a gallery of sculpture than a place of worship, with these long hoes o solemn looking figures 
of ,,,„t.iry! Tliey certainly arc not praiseworthy as works of arl. yet incense is hur.it constantly before some of them, and the air s heavy 

1 "hinr Ch-na . a land^of shrines anS prayerl Evei.-the shops of Canton have little ^altars at their doors d_edicatcd to the Ood «[Weidt g ^ .dm ts tn one 


with that pungent perfume 

■way or another universally wor-shiped in all countries! 
distinguishtid ancestors* 
sent!merits extend even beyond the gruven so Unit w 
poor or sniferiiitr relatives niny l>e tenclevly cared foi 


I[i America it goes under the name of tlie Almighty Dollar* 

Reverence for parents is one of the ini par taut precepts in China, and the result is that filial reverence ami obedience sue r 

tdien I'jai'ents die» iii'av Cl’S are addressed to them as to guardian sjii fits* Rcnevulent sociclies aic 1 

Thus orphan asylums, homes for the aged and infirm, and pnbHc hospitals exist here, not as copies of European institutions, but having 


The Chinese deities, it would seem, are largely composed of departed and 
e characteristic traits of the Chinese. These 
therefore numerous in Chinese cities, bo that 


been miuntiiiiied in Ciumt for iminy centuries. 


Some good feutnres cim be found in almost every race and every religion, however widely they may differ from our own. 
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YOKOHAMA JAPAN.— Yokohiima has not the best of conveniences for laiHling visitors. There are, in fact, no suitable piers. Shallow water obliges vessels to anchor half a mile off 
shore, and pasLiigers are landed from the steamers in tug boats. The harbor itself, however, is good, and one beholds there steamers and ships from all parts of the world, including 
many powerful mir vessels belonging to Russia, England, the United States or Japan. Innumerable little iishing boats and small trading ships are also moving about, for the Japauese aie 
skillful sailors, and spend much time upon the sea which penetrates tlieir numerous islands at so many points. Ceyond the city, although seventy miles away, rises the silvery cone of the 
great Japanese volcano, Fujiyama. Forty years ago Yokohama was a small hshing hamlet, but to-day its population is nearly 140,000. Its streets are tinely macadamized and remarkably 
clean, and its general appearance is that of a bright and active commercial to wn. To the foreigner, liowever, it is merely a doorway (somewhat European in character) leading to the real 
Japan beyond. Thus only eighteen miles away, aud less than an houPa ride by'rail, is Tokio, the Japanese capital, containing nearly a million of inhabitants, and covering an area about as 

large as that of London, 
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THE GREAT BRO^sZE BUDDHA, JAPAN.—Kamakura, once the capital of Eastern Japan, has nem- sunk into a sea-side viUagCj '^S’hich is a famous 
health resort for the Yokohama residents. The chief sight there is tiie colossal bronze deity represented in this ilhisinitiou. This “ Great Hinldha” 
stands unique among Japanese works of art. To be fully appreciated it must be visited many times. There was a temple in this place as early as the 
eighth century, but this image is of much later date. Its precise liistory is involved in obscurity. Tradition, however, says that Yoritomo, a famous 
Japanese king and warrior, when taking part in the dedication of a great statue at Nara, conceived the desire of having a similar object of worship at 
his own capital, but died before he could put the plan into execution. One of the ladies of his court undertook to collect funds for the purpose, and in 
the year the Kamak ura * ‘ Buddha ” was cast in bronze by Ono Goroemon, The statue is best Seen from about half-way up the ax>proach. Its dimensiona 
are approximately as follows: Height, 49 feet 7 Inches; circumference, 9? feet 13 inches; length of face, 8 feet 5 inches; length of eye, 11 feet 11 inches; 
length of nose, 3 feet 9 inches. The eyes are of pure gold, and the silver boss weighs 30 pounds. The image is formed of sheets of bronze cast 
separately, brazed together and finished off on the outside with the chisel. The hollow interior of the image contains a small shrine and the visitor 
may ascend into the head. 
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HECTAGOKAL TEMPLE, KIOTO, JAPAN.-Kioto is c.led ,too7idl:“of?LictY.3 ^ 

recall them separately. They are of various shapes an si7.es. ne o lem plenty. In many of these temples priests are continually writing on slips of paper 

gilded. They are about three feet high, and some possess many arms snuctLiT. In m.any^ Japanese shrines there are gongs, which are beaten vigorously by any one 

the prayers of ’vs'orsbipers, who request that these pe i ions e P P " ...rnvor ahniit to he offered Broni^e bells of i^reat purity of souud are also to bo seen there, and they are 

who comes to pray, to arouse the attention of the ^ population of more than 300,000; but it no longer has the proud position it once occupied, 

rung at stated intervals by the priests, with a strangely bean .. D„gent the leat of soverei-mty has been transferred to Tokio, and there is now the iwlace of the Japanese 

when it was the capital of Japan and the sole residence of i .u _ thomrhtful traveler to-day as does Japan. Intelligent, progressive, assimilating with wonderful rapidity the ideas, 
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STREET IN TOKIO JAPAN.—Tokio (foi meily ctilled Yedo) is the capital of Japw, and is an hour’s ride by rail from Yokohama. It was throi,vn open to foreign travel only as recently 
as 1809 btit it has made up for lost time by assuming many European characteristics. It now has numerous buildings constructed on the European style, I'orcign dress and the European 
mode of .arratudn^ tlio hair have also been very extensively adopted. Electric lights and telephones no longer excite wonder here. Tram-cars and omnibnsses may he also seen, although 
” used is the JinrU-Ma, specimens of which are visible at the left of this illustration. In these a man places himself between tlie shafts and plays the part of a horse for as 
fnr Imur a distance as the traveler can bear to bo drawn by him. The size of Tokio is enormous, almost ecpialing that of London, and its impulation is nearly one and 


tlie vehicle most 
manv hours and for as long a distance aa the traveler can 


a half millions The shdits” of such a city, as inav bo easily imagined, can not be exhausted so soon as the siglit-seer himself. ZSTiimerous and interesting temples^ the Mikado's Palace, 
tim imnerial University the Arsenal, the famous Ueno Park, the admirable Museum of Japanese Antiquities, these together with the fascinating shops of Curios, Lacquer Work and Bronzes, 
furnish material for man v days of constant pleasure and employment. There are few sidewalks in Tokio, the streets themselves being used freely, and not without danger, by foot-passengers 
and vehicles. Every omnibus and coaches of all descriptions carry horns, which the drivers blow to warn people to clear the way. Extensive conJiagrations frequently take place here, for 
most of the buildiims are made of wood. Earthquakes are of common occurrence, and have occasioned at times enormous loss of life. 
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YEZO MEN JAPAN._The island of A"ezo is the most northern portion of Japan^and is largely inhabited by a race of men who are the descendants of the ancient Aborigines of the 

country. No mention of Yezois made in the early historical records of the Japanese^ and it was perhaps unknowm to them until the last of the Ainos (the original inhabitants of Japan) were 
expelled from the Main Island. The difference between the Japanese and the Yezo Men’’ is still plainly visible, especially in the amount of hair which grows on the bodies of these 
dwellers in the North, in contrast to the Japanese, who are among the least hirsute of any people on the globe. The climate of Yezo is quite cold. For six months it is more or less covered 
with snow. Much of the interior still consists of primeval forests, rarely penetrated except by these descendants of the Ainos in quest of bears and other wiki animals. There are few^ good i 
roads in Yesto and most journeys must be made there on horseback. There is, however, regular communication by steamers betw^een certain points of Yezo and the Main Island of Japan. 
This northern region is not without many natural features of great beauty. Its coast sceuery is very hue, its lakes and mountains offer a pleasing variety, and one or two moderately active 
volcanoes serve to relieve life of complete monotony. The ‘‘ Yezo Men in the civilized parts of the island are by no means savages. As this illustration shows ns, they arc respectably 
clothed their dwellings are well thatched, and their fences are at least substantkL if not graceful. Their boats, too, though primitive, are skillfully fashioned, and under the manipulation 
of these stalwart natives, they cleave the water with great speed. 
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TOWN HALL AND SQUARE, SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA.—Sydney is a ch^irmingiy located city. Its harbor ia one of the moat beautiful iu the 
world, entered as it is through an imposing gateway fianked on each side by precipitous cliffs, known respectively as “North Headand “South 
Head,” while another rock called “ Middle Head ” stands in the center, apparently blocking up the way. Around the harbor of Sydney are charming 
bits of rocky or sylvan scenery, and on many wooded promontories can be seen the villas of the wealthy. The city of Sydney is on some accounts 
more attractive than Melbourne, and has ij^ny handsome buildings. In its vicinity are many handsome residences, elegantly furnished and surrounded 
by extensive and beautifuliy-kept grounds. The principai exports of Sydney are tallow, hides, vfool and gold. The last named article has an annual 
value of about five million dollars. Of course one who lives in the civilijsed portions of Australia and in such cities as Sydney and Melbourne, has no 
more idea of the Australian aborigines iu the interior of the continent than most Americans have of the Indians in the “ Far West.” Nevertheless, they 
exist there, thougli they are now rapidly dying out in the presence of a superior race. They are much lower iu the scale of humanity thau the natives 
of New Zealand, being naturally savages of the lowest kind, absolutely naked, ignomut of the use of all metals, having no houses, and rarely attempting 
to cultivate the ground. But in the course of time these aborigines will inevitably fade away, and the civilization represented here at Sydney will 
characterize all of the mighty area of Australia, 
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N ATIVES OF QUEENSLAND, AUSTKALIA.-Queensland is the latest of England’s Australian colonies, having been separated from New South Wales in 18o9 Formerly it was a penal 
feft™ a dumpin-^round for incorrigible ruffians, who nevertheless were of great value in cultivating the land and erecting the public buddings o the capital of Cineensland Brisbane. 
Sis ZstraLn sLws us some of the Australian natives living in the interior, but who occasionally eome down to the coast for traduig purposes. As has been said elsewhere m describing 
dv Inev these Abori<rines are' a wretched race. Like most savages, they are fond of liquor, and were it uot for strict laws proliibiting the sale to them of intoxicating drinks, they would 
Svdney, these Abrni^ throinrh their own excesses. Oricrinally these natives, like the Maoris of New Zealand, were probably cannibals. The latter were in the habit of 

< ou ess soon ^ missionaries first visited New Zealand. Many of these natives tattoo themselves, the number and style of this decoration indicating their rank. 

S “rXZk .,po. .b,.. ...imob. of Aborigiboi i. the Soo.l, P.oi«o, tbo. lit.l. oa. ... do,,, to »,.ro™ lbo.„ The, etc doomed. If left elon. 

and to the gradual developinent of centuries, they might perhaps evolve themselves into a higher order of humanity. Bid like the North American Indians, thej arc disappearing rap y 
before a new and sturdier race, and the islands and continents of the great southern ocean wull soon be peopled only by their conquerors. 
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HARBOR OF AUCKLAND, NEW ZEALAND.—Auckland has been called the Naples of New Zealand, and the Corinth of the South Pacific, because of the beauty of its situation by the 
sea. It is the first port touched at by steamers going from Hoiioliiiii to Sydney, ,\ustrnlia. Its climate is so salubrious that it is regarded as a health-resort. To the average Atuericaii 
New Zealand is almost unknown, and he hardly realizes that here on the other side of the globe is a flourUhing city of 70,000 inhabitants, witli liospitals, public libraries, museums, theatres, 
opera houses and botanical gardens, while a sidmiarine cable keeps it “in touch” with all the rest of the world. The whole of New Zealand is subject to earthquakes, which nevertheless 
do not seem to interfere with its prosperous development. lu one small area it is possible to count si.'cty volcanic cones! On that accoiiat until recently this city was almost entirely built 
of wood. In the suburbs of Auckland are e.xtensive forests of great value. Their large straight trees, often one hundred feet in height, are said to make the best sliip-timber in the world. 
These trees .ire valuable also, not merely from their wood, but from a peculiar gum which they produce, and which is exported in large quantities. This gum is a deposit, not of the living 
tree but of the dead ones! It is found usually several feet below the surface of the tree, which sometimes has a diameter of fifteen feet. It looks like amber, and is principally used in the 
manufacture of varnish. New Zealand consists of three islands, the area of which is almost eqiml to that of England, Scotland and Ireland. Prom its extensive, seaboard, therefore, it 
closely resembles the mother ooimtry. 
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EOYAL PALACE HONOLULU, SANDWICH ISLANDS.—IE this resklence of tlie Iting of the Sandwicli Islauda appears plain and unpretending, wc have only to recall the fact that 
Honolulu harhor was discovered less than a hundred years ago (1794) by Captain Brown, who was promptly murdered by the natives. Great changes have certainly taken place here in a 
century’ The contrast between this palace of King Kalakua and the hut of one of his royal ancestors is as remarkable as that between the palace of the German Emperor and this abode 
of royalty in Honolulu Some members of the royal family are visible in tld.s illustration at the left. King Kalakua stands beside the lofty palm tree, and near him arc his wife and 
•daughter In the rear is seen Col. Judd, his Secretary of State. If “Divinity doth liedge a King ” in these days of Democracy, a tailor must help make the king divine. A uniform, 
■even thou-di it be a semi civilized one, is more imposing than a plain sack coat, and a diadem, even if it be of feathers, is prefenible, for a monarch, to a straw hat, such ns are worn by all 


the world" besides A broad piazza entirely surrounds this palace. Its chief apartment is one in which the tlirone is placed, and where the royal levees are held. Honolulu itself has a 
population of about 14 090 souls The buildings consist largely of one-story wooden houses, mingled with grass huts embowered in luxuriant foliage. Still it has several churches, hotels 
public huildiners of some architectural beauty. Its streets are straight and'cleau. Charming tropical scenery abounds; and there is always pleasant foreign society hero, chiefly English 
American Honolulu can not be called isohitcd from the world, for steamers run thence to San Francisco, Australia, England, New York, Germany. China and Peru. 
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VALPABATSO IlAKBOBi CHILL—^Santkgo, the capital of Chili, lies inland about a hundred miles from Talparaiso, which ia its celebrated sea-port The Bay of Yal par also, although 
<iOQtaining always a multitude of steamers, iron-clads, sailing ships aud smaller craft, is by no means an ideal one. It is very dangeioiisly exposed to northern winds, but is provided with 
a fine Mole furnished with excellent hydraulic machinery for unloading ships.from foreign lands, A long sweep of quays is formed about the curving shore by an immense sea-wall. Near 
4he Mole are the extensive buildings of the Custom-house and bonded warehotises. From the harbor the city climbs inland up the hills, terrace above terrace. Valparaiso is considered to 
be quite an English town. At ail events English ships are always fioatiug in its bay. The English tongue is heard continually upon its streets, A number of its inns have such 
•emphatically British names as The Queen's Arms,and the Red Lion.” German influence is also felt very strongly here. The truth is that European capital has been so lavishly 
invested in Chili, that European agents must come here to look after it. Busy with the development of our osvn enormously produotive country, we have had in the United States only a 
faint idea of the natural resources of the South American republics. Foreigners, however, have long since discovered these, and now in almost every port along the coast of Chili can he 
found colonies of English and Germans, managing great business enterprises^ and accumulating fortunes rapidly. Until recently the Chilians themselves have not engaged in large 
commercial achemes, Some of them have made enormous fortunes in mining, but as a rule they twe content with an easy life of pleasure, and allow foreign capital and enterprise to open up 
^nd utilise the natural riches of their country. 



















^w.\Trn^r \T rONGRESS SANTI-VGO CITILL-Santingo, the Chilian capital, ia sifonted near the foot-hills of the Andes, far enough inland from the coast to he safe at least from attacks 
1 f IVthroeean Its’ climate'is deli-htful The temperature ranges from 53" Fahrenheit in winter to about 75" in summer. Rain falls there only during the four winter months, 
r f Us tb c build?4s, like this, its Sail of Congress, L exceedingly handsome, and it contains a great number of tasteful and even elegant residences.^ Santiago has about 1^00 000 
and as most of them are averse to walkiug, tram-cars are well patronized. The conductors of these public vehicles arc whose uniform consists of a white apron and a bag 

fo^sJv edn Thev seem to perform their duties modestly and satisfactorily, and this peculiarity of Chilian street life may extend further northward 1 Most of the buildings lave but one 
Irv and are built “as lightly as possible for fear of earthquakes; but some more modern structures are made with very thick brick walls and massive stone foundations, while the second 
story is braced together wTthiroii. There is in Santiago a large and elegant theatre which has a regular opera season and many entertainments given liy traveling companies^The Qovemment 
of ill is a Republic and its Constitution is modeled after that of the United States. The President is elected every five years. The legislative power resides m a National Congress 
cLposed of a Chamber of Deputies, elected by the departments in the proportion of one deputy for every 30,00(1 inhabitants, and of a Senate, whose members are elected by popular vote at 
the rate of one senator for every three deputies. The judicial power is vested in magistrates appointed by the President. 
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np nqPATT ANDES 3I0UNTAINS, SOUTH AMERICA.—To cross the Andes is l>y no means an easy undertaking. Much of the route is practically through an elevated 

PASS OJ^ UbPAljL. w . tlip tjiifi wiHi an srlurc For u \otm distance there is no shade, no shelter, and worse than all, no water. Ihe dry dust, 

desert. Bare granite ^ throat and inflames the eyes until one suffers intensely. Scanty shrubs, cactus, and sterile cliffs succeed each other mile after mile in dreary 

"7.ruv^ m surveying a route for V railway, which, when completed, will he a wonderful triumph of engineering 
monotonj. ^ carried on mule-back even the fodder for the animals themselves. Over this fearful route, however, the telegraph wire goes from the Arr-antine 

?’'\li7imo'chTSssi7 he s'ummit of the Andes in underground cables. At the highest part of the pass, nearly 13,000 feet above the level of theses, some travelers, and even mules 
Republic into Chill, passm^ the summ t rarefaction of the air. Persons thus affected often bleed at the nose and lungs, and are sometimes compelled to retrace theirstejis. 

and horses, have down precipices to destruction. Every afternoon the wind blows with great violence, and it isconsidered 

mLcirsafer'To c7ss fhVcrest'in'ihe early morning.' But to compensate one for these hardship^the scenery is frequently grand beyond description, and the descent into the valleys of Ch.h is 
enchantingly beautiful, ^0 













MT CHIMliORAZO. ECUADOR, SOUTH AMERICA.—This most famous of all thu mountain peaks of the Andes, 31,400 feet in height, was for many years supposed to be, not only the 
h;<Thest summit of the Andes, but the highest in the world. But after years of adventurous travel and more aceurate measurements, it is now found to rank only as the sixth in height. 
The Nevado de Soratn, now acknowledged to be the loftiest mountain peak of this famous group, reaches the altitude of 25,300 feet, or nearly four thousand feet higher than its more 
famous rival. Mt. Chimborazo is surrounded by high tablelands, above which it rises only 13,000 feet; so that, stupendous as it is, its enormous altitude can only be fully realized when 
viewed from a great distance. Humboldt and his party of explorers made most extraordinary efforts in 1802 to reach its snow-crowned pinnacle, but with ail their strenuous exertions they 
only succeeded hi reaching a point about 2.000 feet short of its summit. The whole party suHered intensely from the usual inconveniences of such hjgli altitudes, breathing witli difficulty and 
the blood bursting from their eyes and lips. They found themselves surrounded by thick fogs and in an atmosphere of the most intense cold. Tliey made unu.sual efforts to gain a still 
hio-her point but ^ound themselves entirely blocked by an utterly impassable chasm, and in this vast field of unfathomed and unfathomable snow, were compelled to reluctantly commence 
the descent. In 1831 an attempt was made by another traveler, Bonsingaidt, to reach the summit, but he also failed, although he succeeded in arriving at a point about 3.50 feet higher 
than Humboldt had done, viz.: an altitude of 10,089 feet, hut its snow-crowned summit still defies the efforts of man and remains unconquered. The appearance of this peak from the Pacific 
coast is peculiarly grand, and although 200 miles distant, it is distinctly defined against the blue sky. 
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HARBOR OF RIO .JANEIRO. ERAZIL.—Who has not heard of the glorious harbor of Rio Janeiro, the principal sea-port of South America? No matter how experienced the traveler may 
be who enters this commodious and lovely sheet of water, he at once acknowledges that it is unsurpassed by any Larbor in the world. The entrance to it is between two steep hills, each 
more than 1 000 feet in height. The space between them is only 1,700 yards wide, and at the ha.se of each hill is a fort. Beyond that narrow portal, however, there are miles of 

anchorage. This bay has a width varying from two to seven miles, and extends inland from the ocean for sixteen miles^ Its coast line, without counting minor irregularities, measures sixty 
all urniTnd this limd-locked harbor are ijicture.Hum- iiovuiitains r.nd beautifiill., ronn... hills ol varic' 


miles 'Moreover, all around this land-locked harbor are p:cture.H.p.e mmmtains r.ml beautitnll:,- roun.'S.;- mils o. varied form^ largelYhoverci with l^nxnriant vegetation. Upon the l^osom 
of this bav of Rio are many islands, varying in size from some which are six miles long and have a population of t>eople, down to IdUe islets having only a few dwellmgs. Near the 

citv itself there are extensive dock-yards, where most pf the Brazilian cruhws h-.r e been built. Her.:, to,,, is the Nav:.] Vis.mal of tlu. country. As might be supposed, the coasting and 
foreign trading here is enormous, and the harbor of Rio ‘hvays presents a very tinimated ind plea.si’ig appearance, for merr ,aut vessels, steamers and war-ships from all the quarters of the 

globe are of tea congregated here in great numb* rw. 





































BOTANICAL GARDENS AND MT. CORCOVADO, RIO DB JANEIRO, BRAZIL.—Just outside the city limits is a park of which all Brazilians are justly proud. The Botanical Gnrden.s 
of Rio" are indeed famed throughout the world, oue particularly lovely feature of them being a long, straight avenue of majestic palm trees. The vegetation around the city is, in almost 
any direction so luxuriant and beautiful that one writer has declared that the bay of Rio is “the gate to a tropical paradise.” The road leading to this Botanical Park is nothing but a 
continuous -arden in itself. Here almost every variety of tropical fruit abounds, and flowers of rare beauty fill the air with a delicious fragrance. Close by this is Mount Corcovado, 
three thousand feet in height, on which there is a copiua spring of clear, cold water. This is the principal water supply of the Brazilian capital, and the precious li<]uid is conveyed to the 
reservoirs and numerous fauutains of the city by means of an aqueduct, built more than a century ago. It is twelve miles long, and crosses a valley ninety feet deep on two great 
tiers of arches. If a citizen of Rio were asked which he considered the tqro most charming features of his city, he would probably reply; “The view of our incomparable Bay, and 
our magmiiceiit Botanical Gardens,” - 












LA. QUAIRA, VENEZUELA.—Veuezuela k a portioa of South Amorica to which more and more travelers are resorting every winter. A line of steamers run regularly from New A^ork to 
La Guaira which is the principal sea port of the Republic, It is intei'esting to remember that the coast of Venezuela was the first part of the American mainland sighted by Columbus, 
when durintr his third voyage in 1498, he sailed along a portion of the Orinoco river. In the following year a much greater extent of the country was discovered by other navigators, among 
whom was the celebrated Amerigo Vespucci, whose name was given to both the Northern and Southern continents. La Guaira is a place of great activity. Situated on the Caribbean sea, it 
is only five miles from Caraccas, of which It is the port. It has practically only two streets, extending east and west, and occupies a narrow strip of laud between the mountains and the sea. 
Althou-h it is the most frequented seaqiort on the coast, nevertheless, when ships have unloaded their cargoes at La Guaira, they often go on further to secure safer anchorage. The climate 
of La Guaira is considered healthy (for Venezuela) as vettow fever is not so prevalent there, as in many other places on the shore; but the heat is excessive, the mercury frequently ranging 
from 100 to 110 degrees Fahrenheit. The principal export of La Guaira is coffee, and in respect to the quantity of coffee shipped to foreign lands Venezuela ranks fifth among the coffee 
producing countries of tlie world* * 


























EAV’^NA CUBA —Cuba is naturally a wonclerfullv fertile and productive island, blessed tvitli a ebarmiug climate and delightful scenery. But, as in many other portions of the world, 
man has too frequently undone and spoiled all that indulgent Nature has so lavished here. Insurrections, revolutions and conflicts with Spanish soldiery have ruined many miles of territory 
once eovered with large estates of sugar, coffee and tobacco. What the city of Havana might become commercially under more favorable conditions can be easily imagined, when we 
consider its own beautiful situation and the marvelously rich country behind it, of which it is the natural gateway. E.vcellent steamers now bring the traveler from New lork m four days 
to this lovely bay on which Havana is located. So popular h.is this trip become that good hotels have been constructed here, which in the winter months are often crowded with foreigners. 
The view across the harbor from some of the upper rooms of these hotels is of great beauty. Of course Havana is essentially Spanish in architecture, customs, language and amusements. 
Bnllfli^hts are as much the delight of the Habaueros as of the inhabitants of Madrid and Seville; and famous Matadors come over here from Spain to win new laurels in Cuba, as European 
Opera'siugers cross the Atlantic to New York. As is well known, in Cuba are' produced the finest specimens of the tobacco plant which the world knows, and a genuine “Havana is almost 
an object of devotion to every lover of the fragrant weed.” “ 








TJA Mon \AIA OP THE CITY OF MEXICO -The vie^ of Mexico from the CathedrsS towers is beautiful. You then perceive at once the situation of this Capital of the Montezumas It 
PA^ OBAMA OF THE CIl \ OX , „„„nMins In the distance glittering like a belt of quicksilver, is a line of six lakes, which have often been a source of peril to the city on 

lies almost in the center of a valley encircled by mountains. In the distance, gntterm i ^ ^ ^ ^ ^n open space in front of the Aztec temple. On 

account of.disastrous inundations. Immediately ^ ® mLe'than two hundred years ago.' Since that time it has been the headqaurtcrs of the various governments, 

one side of this esteads the enormous National Pala^, tii y e pain r . j - j * - ^ • Maximilian and Carlotta ill-fated victims of Napoleon’s dream of empire in this 
with which poor Mexico has been blessed or cursed. There Iwed, for example f Id the Post Office. Upon the space which this enormous structure 

western world; there President Diaz has his official rooms to- ay, an wi J" - ^ ^ ^ ^ Mexico one recollects that at the time when Cortez captured and destroyed it, it 

occupies rose formerly the Imperial residence of the Aztec Sovermgn^ : IC Ibodrand SSifo wartburinby miles of those liquid streets so charmingly described by 

;r:sLt;t“-o“^^ up-most of the canals, and in process of time On a clear day from the 

Cathedral towers the grand volcanoes, Popocatepetl and Iztaccihnatl, are distinctly visible, rising like cones of frosted stiver on the sky. 
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TTTF r\TTTEDHAL CITY OF MEXICO_^The Mc 3 ticaii Cathedral is the most imposing structure in the city. Its cornerstone was laid in 1573^ and the building covers the site of the 



ns this and the decorations are neither tastet'nl nor comparable to those of the notable European cathedrals. An enormous amount of money, however, has been expended here. Its high 
altar is said to have once been the richest in the world, but has been repeatedly plundered of its treasures. A balustrade of great value still surrounds the choh. Some of its chapels have 
fine paintings but one can hardly appreciate them in the dim light which only partially reveals their beauty. Here are buried many of the old Spanish 'Viceroys, as well as the first 
Emperor orMe.xico, Augustin Iturbide. In front of this cathedral is the Plaza Mayor, the great square of toe city, which always presents a very animated appearance, and quite near the 
eaered edifice is the attractive flower-markets where Indian women offer superb bouquets of flowers for a mere trifle. 
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GUANAJUATO, MEXICO.—Guanajuato is a capital of a State of the aaine name, 238 miles north of the City of Mexico, Its name is said to have been derived from an Indian word 
meaning “ The Hill of the Frog,” and was so called because a huge stone in the shape of a frog was once worshiped here. At present the divinity most worshiped at Guanajuato is the 
.\lmighty Dollar, though it must be said that Guanajuato is not unique in this particular! It is a marvelously productive mining town. One of its mines is said to have produced $800,000,000! 
Its annual silver product now is about $0,000,000. It is built in a deep and narrow ravine, along the sides of which the buildings cling in such odd positions that an earthquake shock 
would apparently send them all tumbling down in great confusion. Silver was discovered here in 1548, and since then the tawny, desolate mountains which enclose this town have proved 
a treasure-house of wealth. One sees, however, few indications of such riches in the town itself. The streets are narrow, roughly paved and filled with disagreeable odors. The buildings, 
with the exception of a few houses in the upper part of the city, are as plain gs though the adjacent hills were mounds of sand, instead of silver, and the poor Indians look as usual ragged 
and wretched. Great floods sometimes occur here occasioning loss of life and property. Some handsome churches, the Citadel, the Mint, and the Silver Mills, reward the traveler’s visit to 
this place, aside from the picturesque and mediseval features of the town itself. 
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STRAW COTTAGES SALAMANCA, MEXICO.-The average dwelling of the poor Mexicai) Indian is a wretched one. Miserable hovels constructed out of cakes of sun-dried clay, 
0, “r;orot .»!. .. d^rdri ,,dl,ofd .U., .talk., old bam-l .,«v.. and bi.. of m.ttiag - .«oh are ..o traquon.l, .ha abod. of “P™ 

thousands of the natives of Jleiico. A blanket, usually of a brilliant color, is the real home of the average Mexican Indian. In that lie lives, moves and has us being. W pj g 
it to his chin about his thin shirt and trousers of white cotton, he leans against a wall for hours, looking like a soiled barber’s pole. When night comes he will c lange ns posi ion 
to a horizontal one but his colored blauket will still envelop him. These Indians are said to be generally happy and contented, but it is hard to believe it m view of their condition, 
mny rthl ceSaLlv a hopeless and even timid look, like that of a well-meaning dog that had been beaten and abused. The old Spaniards found ^ 

a cultivated and inteiH<rent race. They slaughtered them, however, by thousands and seized upon their land, like robbers. The Indians have, therefore, had^ little chance 
to ameliorate tlieir situation. There are about s^en millions of them who must be educated and elevated before Mexico can start unfettered on the plane of other nations. us is 
Tow beinT«ttc^^^^ eystem of public instruction, which has in the last few years accomplished good results. Meanwhile, as a proof of the capacity of the natives under favorable 

conditions, it should be remLbered that President Juarez, probably the ablest man whom Mexico has ever produced, was a fu.i-blooded Indian. 
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AQUEDUCT NEAR QUERETARO, MEXICO.-A little distance from the pretty city of Qneretaro in Mexico, the Mex.can Central Railroad passes beneath a fine_ stone aquednct Mh.ch 
tS ™iMn f738 by ™ Spaniards at a cost of $135,000. Of this sum, about $83.000 was contributed by one private individual I It conveys to the cdy clear spring water, the source of 
1 J mnunLns Ove^miles awav The w^ater is at first brought through a tunnel, and finally makes its triumphal entry into Queretaro over seventy-iour of these arches, the 

r h Tof wWch is S^tv ^wo“elt above‘the -round The water suppfy of the city is thereby rendered ample and wholesome, and there are more than twenty fountains within its limits 
highest ^ ^ j containing neariy 50,000 inhabitants, and situated about 6,000 feet above the level of the sea. IWas here that the short-lived 

Queretaro itself is one of the prett e ^ . „^:ttle eminence near the town, on the 19th of June that same year, he was shot by order of the Government, togclher with 

Emperor, Maximilian, was betrayed an arr ^re now three columns marking the places where the unfortunate trio fell. Maximilian’s body was subsequently sent back to 

“helmetwp whi “onlj .hr.= ,..r. b'.fo,., h.d brought him hi. b.aotl.ol ,oo»g wifo, •• Poor C.rlo... "out to M.tloo, io p.rf.o. h..l.b .od ,1th high h.po. of foo.diog 

here a new and glorious dynasty. Here also in 1848 the treaty of peace between Mexico and the United States was ratified. 
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HOUSES OP PARLTAIVIENT, OTTAWA, CANADA,—In 18S8 Queen Victoria selected Qttawa as the seat of the Canadian Government, and it is consequently the capital of the Dominion 
of Canada, It ia a city of only about 40,000 inhahitan^ hut its Government Buildings would do honor to any capital. They form three sides of a quadrangle and are situated on an 
eminence 150 feet above the Ottawa River, Covering an area of nearly four acres, their cost w^as four million dollars. Tliey are substantial and yet extremely ornamental in appearance. 
The general style of their architecture is Italian-Gothic,' The arches of the doors aud windows are of red sandstone, and the columns and arches of the legislative chambers are of mar >le. 
The roofs are rendered attractive by means of variously colored slates, and the towers and pinnacles are adorned with iron trellis-work, The interior decorations of this edifice are also very 
rich and tasteful including the Viceregal canopy and throne, a marble statue and portrait of Queen Victoria, and full-length likenesses of George III and Queen Charlotte by Jr Joshua 
Revuolds, The Library of the Government is a very handsome and valuable portion of this structure, and contains more than 100,000 volumes, Ottawa has in addition to these Houses of 
Parliament a fine Cathedral with lofty spires, and an imposiog Catholic institution known as the Gray Nunnery, At one extremity of the town are the famous ChaudiGro Falla, m whic 
the Ottawa River plunges over a rough precipice forty feet high and two Imudred feet wiac. The “ ChaudiSre " itself (or cauldron) is of unknown depth The sounding hne has not 
found bottom even with a length of 300 feet. It may perhaps he added that down the Ottawa River, which is the chief tributary of the St. Lawrence, a steamboat makes a daily trip 
Montreal (101 miles away) in aboutten hours; a pleasant relief from railroad travel. 
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MONTREAL AND MOUNT ROYAL, CANADA.—MoDtreal, tlie commercial metropolis of Canada, is a very attractive city, located on the 1)eat sitnstion winch the St. Lawrence River 
offers after Quebec, Its poimlation is about 141,000, of whom 78,000 are of French descent. Of course the French language is very extensively used here. More than one-half the 
population of Montreal are Roman Catholics. The city is bnilt upon a series of terraces which indicate beyond a doubt the former levels of the river Its bm Id mgs are massive -“d Dequcn y 
imposincr, and its streets are finely paved. It was not until 1700 that the French power in Canada was finally destroyed by the surrender of Montreal. Since then, though i s y . 
hJo comparatively uneventful, it has made great material progress in all directions. Still it is not by any means a monotonous and purely commercial town; for the variety here of diffcien 
me:s."Tages religions gives to the pLc a certain rivalry of thought and interest which imparts .est and excitement to otherwise -^tmen^r a T 

of Montreal is a long wooded ridge behind the city, 730 feet high and covering 430 acres. It is Mount Royal, and was purchased by the Municipal Govunment for a park m 1874. 
view from this precipitous and shaded bluff is beautiful and very extensive, embracing in one direction level, cultivated plains and the distant Adirondack mountains, and ® 

city itself and the lively valley of the St. Lawrence. The visitor may drive to the summit of Mt. Royal, or if inclined to test bis muscles, be can walk eitbcT up long 11 hta of steps 
wWorhlTl M o, l.,g p..h. or ...y sr.d.. 0,,. .iugal.r te.turo o. th, m.u.l.ta 1=« kk. o! w,.a.rl,.l ,.hich .up,.11.. holy ».lo. tor th. O.thol.c 

chvirches, 
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<*TIIE THOITSAND ISLANDS/- ST, LAWRENCE RIVER, CANADA.—Usually a name like that of ‘The Thousand Islands ” is more poetical than truthful, and we smilingly agree to 
pardon the poetic license of exaggeration. But in this portion of the St. Lawrence River the number of islands actually is nearer 1,500 than 1,000. Their nearness, beauty and variety 
amaze the traveler. Commencing with Wolf Island, about 30 miles in length, they gradually increase in number, although diminishing in size, forming innumerable combinations, floating 
annarentlv at times in oroups or else as individuals, and cutting thus the surface of the stream into a maze of intricate channels, which to a tourist appear bewildering. It is a charming 
day that the traveler spends in sailing in and out along these liquid labyrinths. Some of the “ thousand isles ” are uninhabited, others are owned by private individuals “nti 
embosomed in delightful foliage expensive and picturesque villas, whose inmates spend here weeks and months in summer. The names iiestowed upon these fair retreats indicate the 
opinions entertained of them by their enthusiastic occupants. Thus the three Jslands visible in this illustration are respectively called Nobby,” “ Castle Rest and 
are also found at frequent points. Boating and fishing are the principal amusements of the “ Islanders,” and these are always close at hand. 
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THE THREE SISTERS^ CANMORE, CANADIAN PACIFIC R R.—The scenery along the Canadian Pacific R. R* is, at certain points, magnificent. Snow-covered mountains, deep 
ravines, sparkling cascades and lovely valleys succeed each other, mile after mile and hour after hour, in the neighborhood of the Rocky Mountains. At Canmore an observation car is 
attached to every train to permit the passengers to enjoy an unbroken view of the varied and imposing panorama visible on either aide. A prominent feature of it is that grotip of mountains 
known as the Three Sisters, beyond which other peaks arise, like suitors, to attend them. It is impossible for photographic art to give any adequate idea of the eccnory on this splendid 
route to the Pacific. Sometimes so narrow is the gorge that no possible outlet is discernible; but in a moment more an unexpected turn or gloomy tunnel transports the long-drawn, swiftly 
moving retinue of human lives into some new and still more glorious surroundings. From valleys beautifully fresh and green rise countless mountains 9,000 or 10,000 feet in height, their 
sides and summits silver-white with snow, rolling away, one peak beyond another, to meet the sky, as crested waves might look to occupants of a little boat tossed in the hollows of a stormy 
sea. The forms of these wild mountains also offer infinite variety; being at times pyramidal, at other times resembling castles with projecting tow^ers, or huge cathedrals with their flying 
buttresses and slender spires; while glittering glaciers, too, occasionally reveal themselves like jewgled highways of the Gods. 
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MUIR GLACIER ALASKA.—There is probably do Datura! feature in the worldjnore awe-inapiring and sublime than the stupendous Muir Glacier in Glacier Bay, Alaska. In the rear of 
it are mountains 15 01)0 and 16 000 feet high. Into the liay itself advances with a glittering front SOO feet high and <^ver a mile in length a frozen river, moving steadily and resistlcssly at 
the rate of forty-four feet a day during the summer months! Further inland it has a width of three miles, and is fed by fifteen minor glaciers I _ E-ycursion steamers approach it as 
closely as safety permits, and there, filled with emotions too profound for words, one gazes on this slowly moving, solidified Niagara, from which huge icebergs fall at frequent ‘^rvals 
with explosions resembling- the discharges of a cannon. The noise of these falling monsters is well-nigh incessant, and interspersed with these reports one hears weird sounds within the 
glacier itself caused by the“terrible grinding and compression of millions of tons of ice between the mighty cliffs through which this frozen torrent moves out towards the sea In front of it is 
always a lar-e fleet of icebergs, born that day from the parent-mass and sailing out in splendor 'neath a brilliant sun or eise in sullen majesty beneath the clouds, to float thenceforth upon 
the ocean tilTthey lose themselves forever In its warm embrace. Moreover, this glacier extends not only 300 feet in height aUm the waves, but 400 feetfolew them 1 Think of the awful power 
represented here forever pushing outward from the mountainous interior this gigantic wedge! No words can paint the glories of this wall of ice when it is illumined by the radiance of the 
setting sun. It then appears the birthplace of innumerable rainbows or a mountain of prisms. The name of this great marvel of the world was bestowed upon it m honor of Professor 

Muir, the State Geologist of California, 
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TOTEM POLES ALASKA —lu front of the nu^e cabins of Alaska Indians rise frequently tall, hideous posts sonoetimea 100 feet in height. They are called Totem Poles. From top to 
botton^ thev are usually carved into grotesque resemblances to human faces or else to forms of bears, wolves, birds and fishes. Just what they signify is not always clear. Some certainly 
orate heroic deed's in the lives of those beside whose homes or graves they are erected. Some also indicate by certain marks, resembling coats of arms, the family or tribe to which 
^mmemo belonged One totem pole, for example, may represent a bear and a gun, rude symbols dovibtless of the fact that the man wliose memory iS tlius evoked once shot a 

betr and Sab'lv under some peculiar circumstances deemed worthy of commemoration. Most of them are three or four feet in diameter and about thirty feet high; though some attain 
i’t d f ixt eiirhty and even one hundred feet. The height of the pole is supposed to have denoted the rank of the deceased. Some of the natives value these ancestral relics to 
sneh*"! decree thafthey refuse to part with them at any price! It is supposed that only rich natives could have had the honor of a totem pole. The carving, however crude it may seem to 
us represented a great deal of time and labor for the native sculptor. Moreover, it was customary to give a grand banquet, free to all comers, whenever such a pole was raised. Hence 
one of these decorated family ornaments probably involved, in all, an expenditure of severah hundred dollars. 
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THE CAPTTOLj WASHINGTON, D. C.—Evptv AmGricau has reason to be ]>rf^Tid now of the central city of his Govern men t. Its miles of asphalt pavement, its broad and extensive 
avenues, its imposing public buildings and its many elegant residences render it a very beautiful and attractive city. Particularly impressive is tlie Capitol itself. Its noble dome, 300 
feet in height, is a conspicuous object from all portions of the metropolis, aud varifies the poet’s line, “ A thing of beauty is a joy forever.” One never wearies of beholding it, so fine are 
its proportion’s and so elegant are its graceful curves, malting it look like a great marble bell, surmounted by a bronze statue of Liberty. A beautiful park surrounds the hill on which the 
Capitol is located. One enters it through lofty iron gates and m.akes the ascent through flower beds, terraces and fountains, to reach at last a broad plateau, igion which stands this grand 
assembling-piace of the representatives of our great Republic. The corner atone of the central part of this majestic edifice was laid by Washington in 1793. On either side of this is a white 
marble wing 142 feet long and 239 feet deep. These spacious structures to the right aud left of the magnificent dome give an idea of grandeur and solidity well worthy of the Nation which 
tliey are designed to serve. The view from the balconies of the Capitol is extremely fine and extensive, embracing the entire city, the windings of the Potomac, the soldiers’ cemetery at 
Arlington, and the hills of Virginia. On the lawn in front is Greenough‘’8 colossal statue of Washington, upon the pedestal of which are the well-known and truthful words: 
war, first in peace, and first in the hearts of his countrymen.” 


‘ First in 
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THE WHITE HOUSE, WASHINGTON, D. C.—The real name of this building is the Executive Mansim, but it is almost universally called the Wliite House. It is a plain but somewhat 
imposing edifice, built of freestone painted white. It is only two stories high, Imt the effect of this is relieved by the eight Ionic eoUimns which support the lofty portico of the main 
entrance. The first Executive who occupied this was President Adams in 1800. Since then it has been the abode of every Chief Magistrate of the Republic. The grounds adjoiniug aud 
belonging to the White House comprise about seventy-five acres, twenty of which are inclosed as the private garden of the President. The latter are not, however, sufficiently walled off 
to afford the Executive or his family any real privacy within their limits. The principal apartment in the White House is the “ East Room,” a richly decorated parlor eighty feet long and 
forty wide This is usually open to the public daily from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M. The President’s Study aud the Cabinet Room are on the second floor, as are also the private apartments of 
the family.’ The history of the White House is of course the history of the country, so far as the latter has been affected by the distinguished men who have occupied in turn the Presidential 
chair; and no American can regard without emotion this stately though unostentatious builditig, beneath whose root have lived Abraham Lincoln and Ulysses S. Grant. 
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PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE, WASHINGTON, D. C.-Wiishington, like Paris, is a city of nobie perspectives. Its stately avecues, smoothly paved with asphalt, are not merel^y 
h'-ndsome thoroughfares in themselves; they have also at their termini either buildings of superb proportions or groups of statuary commemorating many of the stiitesmen and 
the nation Pennsylvania-Avenue is the most prominent of all Washington’s streets. That part of it which connects the Treasury and the White House with the Capitol is straight as an 
arrow is about a mile and a quarter long, and has a width of 1(50 feet. If the structures whicli front upon it were only of a uniform height the appearance of tins famous avenue would 
Hi^rt’batSalmost anv in the Irld, Unrirtunately too much individual irregularity is permitted in the architectural embenishment of American cities and while a certain arnonm^^^^ 
■ f ■ iKvnva desimble ■d irinn- contrasts in stvle and above all in height, detract from tin otherwise beautilul effect. Upon this avenue, or very near it, are many of the leading stores, 
variety is “J"?/like a'snow-covered mountain, the dome of the Capitol; at the other is the truly majestic building of the Treasury. Tills city is appropriately 
il?d"rfll ttrraUoAirst Pr^^^ for ’it was Washington himself who chose its site, and who laid the corner-stone of the Capitol in September, 1792 Seven yeaia later the seat of 

1 amed afte thither from Philadelphia. ^The city was also planned and laid out by Andrew BHicott under Washington’s siipervi.sion. The latter desired to have it called 

Z ZoTn « .>. .. .bi M if JI.,, 1803. lb 1860 i.. pop«,a.i» w.. 00,000. In 18.0 1. ,6. 3.0,800. 
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WASHINGTON'S HOME MT VERNON, VIRGINIA.—A delightful excursion to be made from the City of Washington is the steamlioiit journey of fifteen miles down the to 

Mount Vernon, the home and the burial-place of Washington. The “ Father of his Country ’’ came into the possession of this estate in WoS. The wings 

Iis situation is beautiful, and the view of the river from the house is charming. Thanks to the ‘‘ Ladies’ Mount Vernon Association, ’ as wel as to the 

Edward Everett this home of Washington together with six acres of adjacent territory is now the property of tlie nation, having been purchased in 18oC from the lesident s lesc 
S the furofS 00 000 The bouse, whirl is of wood, contaans some objects of great interest, including pieces of furniture used by Washington also^s .rearms, portraits and some 
• Zn ,ho W.11 h..s. lb, b., ol ,h.. ..™Bb.M "t lb F,.™., the e nilie of the Freoob lierolution pre.eof.d 1. W..1„.eto" -J 

La Fayette Not far from his former home is the tomb of Washington. It is an unpretending structure of brick, approached by an iron gate through the bars 
>„„cb «,lpbegi colieioB .be remein. et 0.0,^. Weehipstc, a.d hi. wife M.rthe. The time will .loobti.e. com. wbe. .he oM .e.Meece will c.emb e to dec., 

beyond the possibilitj of reelorntlob. Then, if not before, let n. hope th.t the N.lion will erect . splublc mom.ment to m.rk the bun.l-pl.ee el it. illu.tr.on. Lender ii.id rounder, 
remind all coming generations that this lovely hill-side of Virginia is consecrated ground. 
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INDEPENDENCE HALL, PHILADELPHIA,—Plain and old-fashioned among many new and imposing edifices, like a modest Quaker dress amid the 
fashionable toilctB of a balLroora, stands the historic structure known as Independence Hall. Here we may see the very room hi whicli the Continental 
Congress met, and where, on the Fourth of July, 1776, the Declaration of Independence was adopted, signed and proclaimed to the people gathered in 
the adjoining square. The walls of this room are lined with portraits of many of the patriotic signers of that Declaration, and there are still preserved 
the table and many of the chairs used by the Deputies, Opposite this is another room of equal size filled with most interesting souvenirs of those 
heroic days. Among these are articles of furniture used by Washington, Lafayette, Benjamin Franklin and John Hancock, Letters, swords, articles of 
wearing apparel and authentic portraits also vividly recall to us the patriots who were not found wanting in the times that tried men’s souls,” There 
also is the heavy framework on which the famous “ Liberty Bell” was originally hung, and in the corridor of the building one may still see the historic 
bell itself, now cracked and voiceless, but eloquent in the memories which it awakens of the days when, first of all the bells in the United States, its 
tones rang out in joyous peals, announcing the adoption of the Declaration, and proclaiming Liberty throughout the land tp all the inijebitaotl^ 
thereof,” In ‘‘Congress HalV’ fta apartmeatiu the secoiid story of this building, Washington delivered his farewell addresS» 
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BEACH AT ATLAKTIC CITY NEW JERSEY.—One of the most attractive and popular ocean-resorts along the eastern coast of the United States, is Atlantic City, in New Jersey. To a 
certain extent all fashionable sea’side places resemble each other, A mnltitude of hotels with broad piazzas, innumerable cottages in their vicinity, wicker chairs for invalids, fine music, 
dancin- 'flirtation thousands of promenaders on the extensive piers, and above all the gay, hilarious, scantily-dressed bathers in the surf-all these are features to be found at almost every 
watering nlace both in the Old World and the New. Tis true the language in which the menus are printed or in which love is made beside the sea may difler widely la these various lands, 
but the deep murmur of the restless ocean is the same, whether it beats itself against the rocks at Biarritz, breaks in reverberation on the dunes of Holland, or dies m softer cadence on the 
sandv beach of our Atlantic City: just as the human heart with all its loves, hopes, happiness, anxiety and despair is everywhere fundamentally the same, although the audible expressions of 
r deep eltions will vary as naii vity or education may demand. The view of the Atlantic from this place is wonderfully fine! The water is by no means so cold as on the shores of New 
England; the bathing facilities are almost unexcelled; and its nearness to Phiirtdelphia, Trenton, Wilmington and other eastern cities makes it a favorite place for thousands of people, wearied 
by the stifling heat of pavements and brick walls, to fly for at least the respite of a Saturday and- Sunday by the waves, 
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JSrEW YORK AND THE BROOKtYN BRIDGE, —“On se fait a tout avee le tempa^ t*'One gets accustomed to everything in time,") la a true proverb. No doubt the old Egyptians haidly 
glanced at their gigantic Pyramids after a doisen years of familiarity with their stupendous forms. So now the people of New York and Brooklyn find nothing specially extraordinary in 
this great arch of steel and iron which unites their cities, simply because they have at last become accustomed to beholding it. It is, however, oue of the marvels of the world. Each of its 
mit^hlytowersrests upon a caisson constructed of yellow pine timber, which on the Brooklyn side ia forty-five feet, and on the New York aide seventy-eight feet below the surface of the water. 
The towers erected ou these enormous foundations are one hundred and forty feet in height and fifty feet iu width at the water line. The bridge itself is suspended from four cables of steel 
wire, each about sixteen inches in diameter, and liaving a deflection of one hundred and twenty-eight feet. The central span across tbs East River from tower to tower is 1,51)5 feet long. The 
entire length of the structure is 5,989 feet. It is eighty-five feet wide, and contains a central promenade for foot passengers, two railroad tracks, along which trains of cable cars are run 
every three miuntes, and two roadways for carriages. The height of the floor of tiie bi'idge in the center to high-water mark is one hundred and thirty-five feet, so that navigation is not 
impeded. The construction of this noble specimen of engineering skill was begun in January, 1870, and was completed in May, 1S83, Its cost was about fifteen millions of dollars. The 
fare across by car is three cents, and for foot passengers one cent. About 125,000 people crossjt daily. 
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^ITATHF OF LEBERTY NEW YORK HARBOR.—Standing out in sublime propwrtions against the snn-set sky, the colossal statue of Liberty seems one of the most impressive works ol 
man which can be toimd upon this continent. It is indeed gigantic, having a height of 151 feet i Yet despite its enormons size, it is so perfectly proportioned that one beliolds it with 
comulete satisfaction Tliis noble work of the French sculptor, Bartholdi, is fortunate in its position, which gives to it an independent, queenly and even threatening aspect It stands on 
Bedloe’a Island about two miles from the city. It is made of repoussd cop|ier, and represents a female figure crowned with a diialeni. One arm presses a tab et closely to lier hK'ast; the 
other holds aloft a blazing torch. Its great height is intensified by the hnge granite pedestal which is itself 155 feet high, A stairway leads to the nead of the statue, in which several 
oeonle can be easily accommodated at one time. At night this colossal fignre seems even more imposing than by day. . """" ’ " 
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Whoever has sailed near it at such a time will recollect the a we¬ 



ft million francs (^300,000), which was paid for by popular subscriptions in France. 
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UP THE HUDSON FROM WEST POINT, NEW YORK.—Fifty-one miles nortli of New Y'ork City stands tlie great Military Aeiulemy of the United States, We^t Hit had^been 

demanded by its foiini 
whicb this tTaining sc’ 
which history, poetry 
source < 

Rhenish 
Revolution 

^ ■V'.* "r __- CJ 

events mav not in future be enacted on the borders of this stream* God grant, however, tlmt its limpid surface may never aga . , * i i nr * ■ 

which peacefully sweep by these wooded hills to-day, shut! have commingled with the ocean, shall have been resolved to mist to fall agaui in showers on the Adirniidack Mountains, and 

once more, possibly ages hence, shall roil in splendor to the open sea. 

























KIAGARA FALLS,-—^Niagara ia too sublime a subject for miaute description. The mightj overflow of Lakes Superior^ Huron Hickigau and Erie, 
kera makes a leap of 107 feet—magnificent in volumct dazzling in radiance, stupendous in its breadth and awednspiring in its ceaseless roar. Of all 
word-painting of this scene w-hich man has ever tried, nothing surpasses these appropriate phrases of,Charles Dickens: ‘Ht was not till T came to TubU 
Hock and looked—Great Heavens I—on what a fall of bright green water, that it all flashed upon me in its might and majesty. Then when I felt 
how near to my Creator I was standing, the first impression and the lasting one of this tremendous spectacle w as— Peace; calm recollections of the Dead; 
great thoughts of an eternal rest and happiness! E^en now in many a quiet hour I think. Still do those waters roar and rush, and leap and tumble all 
day long! Still are the rainlmwa spanning them one hundred feet below! Still, w^hen the sun Ison them, do they sliiiie like molten gold; still, when 
the day is gloomy, do they seem to crumble like a great chalk cliff, or like a mass of dense, while smoke. But ever does the ndglity stream appear to 
die, as it descends, and from its grave rises that ghost of mist and spray, ’which nev^er has been laid, but whieli still haunts the place with the same 
dread solemnity as ’when the First Flood, Lights came rushing on Creation fit the word of God 1 ” 
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BOSTON COMMON BOSTON, MASS._To a BostoDian the “Common ” is almost SHcred ground. No matter liow crowded are the surrounding streets; no matter how inconvenient it 

maj he to go Iround’it; the Common must remain inviolate. It dates from 1034, and by the city’s charter, is made public property forever. It is unusual for a city to have thus iu its 
very heart a park of 48 acres, laid out in sloping lawns aud lovely walks; and this is the more remarkable since, divided from the common only by a single street, is another 
park of 33 acres called the Public Garden. Those two enclosures, adorned with- ponds, statuary and beds of flowers, form thus an enormous hollow square of 70 acres, of easy access to 
thousands The "-l eat beauty of the Common lies iu its magnificent elms which make the stately avenues henoath them completely shaded. No reader of Oliver Wendell Holmes can forget 
his allusions to the Common in his “Autocrat” aud “Professor at* the Breakfast Table.” Above the Common, aud shown to the right in picture, rises the handsome State house with its 
gilded dome crowniii- the summit of Beacon Hill. On one side of it extends a part of Beacon Street, long famous for its fine residences, among which was once the bouse of John Hancock. 
Another side is flanked by Tremont Street, now being rapidly transformed into attractive shops. Within a stone’s throw of. the Common are many prominent buildings, such as the Public 
Library, the Masonic Temple, Music Hall, the Somerset Club, the Athenceum ^ibrary, and the State House, already mentioned, as well ns the Old Burying-Ground, where repose the patriots, 
John Hancock and Samuel Adams. 




















BUNKER HILL MONUMENT, NEAR BOSTON, MASS.—The suburb of Boston, known as Charlestown, is made conspicuous in history as well as in the landscape by a tail granite shaft 

Sh lin setrarLstantial as the Puritan; themsd looks down upon the surrounding country. It stands upon the summit of the little hill, where on the night of the 10th o 

Tun ifJs a small rSlbt was erected by the American patriots to resist the British. The real name of this eminence was " Breed's Hill » but seems to have been the general 

’f Hi’olnralitv and that title has been ever since associated with the battle which took place here on the 17th of June. On the fiftieth anniversary of this conflict, m 1835, the 

Ma^uk of La Pavette laid witli his own hands the corner-stone of.this granite monument, which is thirty feet square at its base and 331 feet high A spiral flight of 396 steps leads to the 
Marquia of La Pay^te la^ w m nis suburbs. This shaft was dedicated on the 17th of June, 1843, in the presence of President Tyler and all the 

ruTbrofr cabinet, ^ was on that occasion that th; 

rfBoit™”!Zr,pW.i.*tii. loci,to 0 ,i,lto,. ■■«.itht .pot,"ta.aid, “.ll.raWatt..Ml.” looki.gop.1 th.moaum.ola.d 

measuring its height, the countryman replied, “ Gracious! no wonder that it killed him,” 
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LO^TGFELLOW’S HOUSE, CAMBRIDGE, MASS.-Ooe of the most interesting.sights of this classic town is the home of the poet, Longfellow, It is a spacious, old-fashioned 
-cSa^^m nln painSd in yellow and whi^^ On the right and left of the pathway leading to 

r wlZ a ^acrful elm casts on the lawn beneath a tremulous mosaic of light and shade. The room in the right hand lower corner of this fine old structure was the poet s study. 

E ■ ’ • 1 ^1 ia n nlensant view of Pharles River fthe “ Silent River " of his verse), together with the undulating hills of Brookline and Brighton. This study contained many 

Srrlbl" icident which caused her death, and here twenty years later Longfellow himself pa.ssed away from earth, esteemed and beloved by tne whole English ^peaking wor . 
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WAqTTTN-QTON ELII AND MEMORIAL STONE, CAMBRIDGE, MASS.—The suburbs of Boston are remarkably beautiful. To drive through them almost anywhere wtthm twenty 
miles of the city is like riding through a park adorned with villas and rural palaces. One of the suburbs, Cambridge, is attractive not merely from its shaded streets and elegant 
residence^ it wears the clalic air of a University town, since here is located “ Fair Harvard,” whose various edifices, embowered in the shadows of majestic elms possess remarkable 
architectural beauty Almost within a stone’s throw of the University, in the center of a broad, old-fashioned street, is an aged tree, before which stands a granite tab et On this in 
ffilded letters is an inscription telling us that beneath this tree Wasl'dngton took command of the American army on .July 3d, 1775, at the commencement of that struggle of t m colonies or 
fndependence which at lit was so gloriouslv obtained. We are still a young nation, but the past century has been so wonderfully eventful that it seems much longei than 11. year s 
this id tree spread its broad canopv of shade above that memorable scene. Long may it live on, as a shrine where national patriotism may be awakened and consecrated And c 
falls may its Titanic form be here replaced by a memorial which shall be worthy of the great event that it beheld, and ages hence shall thrill the heart of every loyal son of e ■] 
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THE MASONIC TEMPLE, CHICAGO,—The woDders of Chicago cannot be enumeiated or illustrated in any limited spacc.^ A volume might be devoted 
to them. Some of its 1 miIdings are noble specimens of architecture, the beauty and the majesty of which would be more easily recognized and 
universally acknoivledged but for the veil of smoke which mars to some degree their true effectiveness. Among the famous structures of Cliicago,and one of 
the loftiest buildings in the ivorid, is the Masonic Temple, at the corner of State and Ihuidolph Streets. It is no less than twenty storks high! It requires 
an effort to look up to its roof, \vhich is two hundred and si^ty-Jire feet alM)te the jmmment! If Bunker Hill Monument were placed beside tliis, the 
Temple would surpass it in altitude by forty-five feet. The three lower stories are made of granite, above which the material used is a gray fire-hrick. 
Its various pillars and arches are massive and imposing. Within this Temple is avast court extending to the very roof, its sides all faced with variously 
colored marble. On one side a magnificent bronze staircase rises to the up])er story. The floors are of mosaic, the walls of onyx, marble or polished 
oak. Fourteen passenger elevators are in constant use. In the basement is a fine restaurant. Several floors are utilized as places for attractive shops, 
after the style of many Passages ” or “Galleries ’’ in Europe, The last five upper stories are sacred to Masonry, and their decorations are worthy of 
this superb and unrivalled home of the order. 
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THE OLD CITY GATE, ST, AUGUSTINE, FLORIDA.—The Spaniards who established themselves in St. Augustine under Menendez in 1S65, more than half a century before the 
“Mayflower" brought the Pilgrims into Plymouth Harbor, left many traces of their conquest. They built, among other works, a massive wall across the entire peninsula, from shore to 
shore, to protect the city on the north. The greater part of this has long since crumbled to decay, or been removed for building purposes. One fragment of it still remains, however. It 
is this “ City Gate,” situated now at the head of St. George Street. As we look upon its old square tovrers, containing loop-holes for the guns of sentinels, our thoughts are inevitably 
carried back to tlie time when this, the oldest European Settlement in the United States, was a point of danger. Pew places in America have been more frequently the scene of desperate 
conflict Fierce Indian tribes for years kept its inhabitants in constant apprehension. French soldiers, too, have more than once attacked it. It was twice assailed by expeditions from 
the neSghborin- English colonies of South Carolina and Georgia. It has been held in turn by many masters, Spain, England, Spain again, and Anally the United States, have one by one 
possessed it and during the war between the North and South it changed masters three times. Souvenirs of these memorable events abound in and about St. Augustine. In one place, 
for example’ is a monument erected in 1812 to commemorate the Spanish Constitution. The United States Barracks here formed once a monastery for Franciscan monks. Wliile the fine 
old fortification called Fort Marion is an interesting relic of the past, which was 100 years in building, and has its gateway still ornamented with the arms of Spam, carved in the massive 
stone. The purpose of the people of St. Augustine to-day, however, is not to repel the outside world with ponderous battlements or walls, but rather to invite them to come m and revel in 
its lovely scenery and balmy climate; for its immense hotels are able to receive an array of invading tourists. 
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THE ALCAZAR ARD CORDOVA, PONCE DE LEON, SAINT AUGUSTINE, PDOKIDA. — St. Augustine is probably the oldest European settlement in the United States. More than 
fifty years before the Pilgrims landed ou the “stern and roch-hound coast” of Massachusetts, the Spaniards had taken possession of the place. It was even ceded by England back to Spain 
in 1783, and only came^iiito the possession of the United States in 1810. Quiet enough in summer, in winter it becomes a very popular and fashionable resort, receiving usually about 
10,000 visitors during “the season,” To accommodate this midtitudc of tourists, enormous hotels have been constructed here. This illustration shows two of them, the “Alcazar” and the 
“Cordova,” as they appear to one looking from the “Ponce de Leon.” These buildings are remarkable in many ways. The Ponce de Leon hotel covers four acres of ground and is a 
half-mile in circuit I Not only’has it spacious dining-rooms,!’)! iiiimenso rotunda and the like, hut it contains billiard-rooms for ladies, an enormous play-room for children, and even 
studios for artists. The Hotel Cordova has a “ sun-parlor” 108 feet long and paved with tiles. The Architecture of St. Augustine is a charming mi.xture of old Spanish residences with 
hauging balconies along their second stories, and beautiful American villas of the kind which make Nabant and Newport so attractive. The streets of St. Augustine arc extremely narrow, 
frenuentlv only ten or hTteen feet in breadth. This gives to the town a pleasant flavor of the Orient, for in every land of the Sun narrow, shaded streets are a luxury always to l>o appreciated. 
Most of tile Spiinish houses, as well as the old Spanish Fort of San Marco near liy, arc made of ii, conglomerate of fine shells and sand. There are charming drives about St. Augustine, and a 
deliglitful promenade a mile in length extends along the great “ Sea Wall." The climate here in winter is mild, yet not enervating, and oranges, lemons, liananas, figs, palms and all sorts 
of tropical plants grow here in pro fusion. 
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ON INDIAN RIVER, FLORIDA,—One of the greatest charms of Florida is th^ opportunity it affords of sailing through tropical scenery. Several of its rivers are imvigahle for small 
steamers and a more picturesque and delightful experience can hardly be imagined than that of gliding hour after hour between majestic cypress trees, magnolias, palmettos and palms, as 
through ihe palm-girt, ^preas-borderedavenues of some southern Venice, whose palaces had sunk beneath the waves. It is true, there is something gruesome and uncanny m these 
everglades of Florida. Strange birds fly back and forth above our heads; black snakes are lurking in the shadows of the trees, and alligators float motionless upon the tranquil surface of 
the stream To sail through scenes like this vight, when the strong headlight of the boat brings out this weird and desolate foliage in startling relief, is something never to be forgo ten. 
The Indian river, represented in this illustration, has a length Qf nearly 160 miles. The lands adjoining H are very fertile, producing all the soiithern fruits from oranges to cocoa mils, in 
great profusion. This river is especially famous, however, for the almost incredible number and variety of fisli which there abound, including the celebrated pompano, mullet tar on 
Turtles also arc found there weighing 600 pounds. Twenty years ago this region was somewhat difficult of access. At present a branch railroad has brought it within easy reac 
Jacksonville. The once sparsely settled country is rapidly becoming populated, and on the banks of this stream are several prosperous towns. 
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ADOBE HOUSES NEW MEXICO.—In “New” Mexico and in “ Old” Mexico there is a peculiar style of architecture which is both primitive, natural and economical—it is the ADOBE 
method of buildin<T, Large dat cakes of sun-dried clay, called “Adobe bricks,” are used to-day and have been used forages in these countries. In fact, we find the same thing to have 
been done in Egypt^and the Holy Land, and many a town in Mexico presents a decidedly Oriental appear.ance on account of its thousands of flat-roofed houses of adobe. It can not be said 
of this material that it is at all beautiful. The color of such houses is far from cheerful, being frequently a sort of compromise between a loaf of brown-broad and a strong cigar. There are 
rarely any window's in these huts and almost never does a chimney rob them of their flatness and monotony. But as a rule in New Mexico, as in the country south of the Kio Gnmde, no Ares 
are needed either for warmth or cooking, save such as can be made in a pan, or at best, in small brick ovens, heated with charcoal. One-half the world, it is said, does not know how the 
other half lives. To see these dwellers in adobe huts is quite a revelation to most travelers; but who knows whether their inhabitants are not in reality as happy as the wealthyjnmates of a 

sumptuous paluce? 





















t f«r arnnrl nitiinl scencTV It ia here apvead broadcast. One special feature of it is magniflcciitly displiiyed 

lANYON DE LAS ANIMAS, COLORADO.-We do to Colorado-enormous wriukles in tbe face of Mother Earth, huge mountain corridors 

n Colorado, which is par excellence the land of canyons. What fjords a , Grandest of these Colorado canyons is that displayed in this i 11 nstration, not 

hrongh which an ancient Scandinavian would have said the ^ftharS^ a^lp of vegetation on their barren sides. leaving between them barely space 

ar fr'^m the mining town of Silverton. On either hand ‘-er the the chasm with a deafening rrproar. One can hardly imagine a 

mough for the crystalline river, which writhes and stnigglcs vvith ob. ^ audacity climbi upward on its grooves of steel and follows all tlie windings of the stream, shut 

nore exciting journey than that which is afforde ? ^ torrent which is both glorious and terrible to look upon. It is an awe-inspiring plnce^ for miles without a sign 

n by massive walls upon a shelf of rock hnndre so ee a ove e ^ Spaniard call this mountain stream “El Kio de las Animas Perdidas” {the “ River of 

" 

ibove the door of nell, ‘‘All hope abandon ye who enter here.” 
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WINDY POINT PIKE’S PEAK, COLORADO.—One by one the great mountains, whose snow-white summits once seemed destined to remain ever virgin to the foot of man, have yielded 
tTthdr conoueror Mt Blanc, the Jungfrau, and even the Alattcrhorn. have now been climbed so frequently that half the charm and mystery which once snrrmtuded them hke suu-l t 
clouds has been dispelled. On some of these great ice-clad eentiiiels actual fetters have been placed, and cog-wheel railways scale their jagged rocks, and make them as access ble to 
+ ■ 1 n n ontred linn of the desert is to visitors to a mena"CTie. One of these vanquished mountains thus enchained is Pike’s Peak in Colorado. It was no easy task to subjugate it. It 

^ w^." .ppo.r.no.. II. I. p.rp.t.dlj .vllt. witP .now, Y.t now . r.il™, t™.po,t. Ir.vd.r. lo it. d... ,om H.n.t.u m 

Glen Eyrie, and the “Garden of the Gods.” 
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THE XOUNTAIJT OF THE HOLY CROSS, COLORADO.—Solemn and awful ia its isolation from tbe lower world there rises in the heart of the 
Rocky Mountains a weird and most impressive peak upon which many an eye has looked with superstitious reverence. For there in tines of crystal 
clearness, and visible for many miles away, I^ature lias traced the form of a gigantic cross. Two monstrous fissures in the mountain's side so intersect 
each other at right angles as to produce this heautiful phenomenon. It is invariably radiant with the dawn hours before the morning mists have left the 
valleys, and long after the shades of evening have fallen on the lower lulls, with outstretched arms that mighty cross seems giving to the sleepy w orld 
its benediction. The ^doimtain of the Holy Cross is not so high as some of its companions, yet it has an altitude of 14,000 feet, and its extraordinary 
appearance makes it unique among the mountains of the world. Moreover, its ascent is exceedingly difficult and dangerous. But how sublime the 
prospect when the ascent is made! How few Americans as yet realize what scenery is here outspread for their enjoyment I In Colorado alone there 
is a magniScent mountain chain embracing an area of ku7tdred$ of square miles, and abounding in wonderful canyons, valleys, lakes and rivers, above 
which tower snow^clad summits rivaling and even surpassing the most famous monarchs of the Alps. 
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ROYAL GORGE, COLORADO.—Sometimes the walls of one of the wild gorges rise perpendicularlj from the water^s cdg$, leaving no space for aman 
to walk beside the foaming stream of which it is the passage-way. At other times the canyon widens into a nanow valley, through which roads are made. 
Some gorges are hemmed in by walls 300 or 400 feet in height, while others are enclosed by cliffs 1,000 or 1,200 feet ia altitude. The Grand Canyon is even 
4,000 feet in depth! In some the swiftness of the current equals that of the Limited Express;” in others it descends with moderation and is fairly 
navigable. Some have their walls of marble carved by the elements and polished by the weaves, and glittering with almost all the colors of the 
rainbow. All sorts of architectural forms have shaped themselves on either side in ages of the past, till now their awcYnspiring buttresses and 
pinnacles look like the ruined and deserted castles of the Gods, No photographic view can ever do such scenery Justice, nor can the most brilliant 
“writer give to it sufficient jiraise. The pencil of Gustave Dor^ alone might partially reveal the weird and aw'ful grandeur of these Colorado chasms, 
hundreds of miles in length, thousands of feet in depth; terrific scars upon the face of Mother Earth, “which never more shall beeffaced until our 
Planet^s cycle of existence shall have brought it once more to its Parent Sun, 
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. , __ thnii- ni.ii-fxi fit' TP<?iclencp from a desire to derend themselves from invasion. Actuated by 

CLTPF DWELLINGS, MANGOS CANYON, ARIZONA.--From time ‘ Lncerae. The Aztecs chose the site of Mexico for similar reasons. Almost 

such motives, the pre-liistoric Lake Dwellers of Switeerland buiit t eir “ ® ™ defended. This same instinct of self-defense is seen among the Aborigines of 

all the great cities of antiquity, from Jerusalem to loledo, were fount in Mexico, In some instance.s the clids at a height of forty or fifty feet above a river 

America, and particularly in the strange Clid Dwellings which structures have been built Their wmlls are sometimes eight or 

have been worn by flood and tempests into grooves, crevices or s ’ _ J f ^ the river. The onlv way of reaching some of these houses, even when one has climbed to 

ten inches thick, the stones being laid in mortar. One gr^p of such feet ^tiould taken. To reach some apartments in these Clifl 

the rocky shelf, is to go through the formost structures. Th^se in ^ ® ^ P ti,rough a tube-like passage twenty feet in length I Some can be reached only by 

Dwellings, a man would have to enter an aperture only twenty-two « ‘ ^ J p^.^pers were probably related to the Pueblo Indians. Some of these structures were still 

-Sf. rerr,”. .o .........o. c.,.. «.............. 
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vfI T nwSTONE NATIONAL PARK-Of all the m^irvels of the Yellowstone National Park, the most sublime is the Grand Canyon. Through this the 
0. tL. MU.0U., .0,. i. o«. p,^1“™"::: 
height I At the entrance to this part of the Canyon tew lo e^river Re/ orim.^o, yellow, green, blue, violet and white tints are constantly succeeding.one another here in 

literally almost all the cotors of the rainbow ^ ^ ip^ture’ it would^seem, had fashioned here to make the proudest works of man appear diminutive and 

wonderful variety, thus lighting up wi i g ory thp cliffs of the hot mineral waters from the neighboring springs. Dislingiiisliurl painters have sadly declared 

r „;x“r ;r^:“ 

xiz: if SLa“;4”srr,xx xzfpf'o™,. i,,.. ^„a .h,.;.coi,o.» ............. r..,........... 

leap of 15C fee^t 1 Thus crtdled in sublimity, the Yellowstone River must he called in some respects the most extraordinary stream upon our continent. 




















CRATER 0. THE OUKT OEVSEU YELLO™ n™ pAKk W 

the nnd of an orange tn proportion to its entire mass. BejfOnd a ctitain p I i vnlnanop^ m^vws hot snrinf^s or eFirthquakes, That wonderful region 

whi.,. w. dw^ll i. tEin 0 , ™E, h.> .VU1».„ Edd „I,E 

now Wisely reserved by oiir Government as a _ ^ still seen in the almost iunnmerable masses of steam and water ejected from its area. Some of these geysers 

carnival in ]ire-histoiic ages, and remnants of its furious aiutbursts aie stilt s „f,ri r^et 'I’he temiierature of the water is usually more than 170 aegrees. One 

hurl into the air rocks and bowlders as well as water, the latter rising some imes o a ^ h 130 f^et and holding it up by a succession of impulses for about five 

.EC, g.,.™, oEUEd ..o,d FEitEdEi... -T-r “• ■“ •“ r;; 


varying from 90 to 200 feet. 
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MOIMOTH HOT SPRINGS YFLT OWSTONE NATIONAL PARK.—This is the [lorthern entrance to that most wonderful section of the United States, which Congress has very properly 
“ dedicated and set apar^ae a pubUcVrk or pleasuring grounds for the benefit and eujovmentot the people.” Every year the wonder., of this National Park are becoming more known to 
those for whose use and pleasure it has been reserved. It is sixty-five miles long and fifty-five miles wide, and all of it is more than 6,000 feet above the level of the sea Us mmmtams have an 
altitude of from 10,000 to 13,000 feet, and wear coiitinuallv their mantles of dazzling snow and ice. The geological features of this region are most extraordinary, itlim its bunts there 
are no less than fifty geysers which throw up columns of water from 60 to 200 feet in height, and volumes of steam to a much greater altitude I It also contains probably 10,000 hot springs, 
whose water varies 'in temperature from 160 to 300 degrees! The famous Yellowstone Lake, ne r the soutlieast corner of the Park, is one of the most beautiful bodies of water in the world, 
twenty-two miles long, nearlv 8,000 feet above the sea, 300 feet deep, clear as crystal, and surrounded by snow-covered mountains from 3,000 to o,M0 feet higher still. Uere, too, are 
the Falls of the Yellowstone River, 360 feet high; the wonderful calcareous deposits known as the “Grand Terraces; ” and, most remarkable of idl, the Grand Camjon, whose almost vertical 
walls, only a few hundred vards apart, rise to the height of 1,500 feet. Between these, when one looks dov^n. the river seems like a vein of silver m a mountain gorge; and when one from 
the bMtom of the canyon looks up. he sees merely a narrow line of sky, like a blue river curbed by granite banks. The varied colors m the stone composing this great chasm produce a 
comT>ination here unsurpassed in the world. 
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o wbo.^ huge dome vae auditorium aud dimeusioua aud maaaive grandeur. Its walls of sparkling polished granite are one Imndred feet in 

illustratiom It is a structure Itemphatically “ fire proof,” for its walls of solid granite are eight feet thick, aud the partition walls, floors and ceilings 

:fsoHdrn: Si:Ze;stone^of thisLpo’siug structure was laid in fSflfl, hut the Temple is not yet eompleted. It has already cost two 

aud a half millions of dollars. 
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SHOSHONE PALLS, IHAHO.-T.e Sn«.e Hve. in M... H.e jno. oi ^ 

conspicuous of its cataracts, and f"™"’liberty, the river bounds ove^hia obstacle, falls seventy or eighty feet, extricates itself from the seething 
a barrier to its course. It was in vain. £ ZVun like elouds of dianionds, and sweeps along unharmed and free. There has evidently been a struggle here in ages past, 

depths below amid great mounds of spray sp ^ mutilated veterans, who thus far have survived the combat, while the forms of the.r eompanions have 

These grim and splintered rocks, rising above the wave , , freedom-seeking river, whicli will not bear resistance, but which attacks and overleaps its enemy 

been buried in the flood below. Tet our sympathy « ^ thirty velrs from now when all this wonderful section of our country shall have become widely known, and suitable hotels 

hL rim bl ,o„nl m.. h.,”,. m.., »< Hc f™o„. .. Ep,ope, wmoh .ev„.h.,3.. ..o, ...os. . ..o.,, 

and certainly without renown, 




























MOUNT HOOD, OREGON.—Among tlie snow-crowned monarclis of the “New Norttiwe.=it” one of the most imposing is Mt. Hood. Its iieight is 11,570 feet, hot it appears even greater 
because of its fine conical form, piercing the azure in the likeness of a pyramid of silver. Around its base are miles of gloomy forests, from whicli this mountain rises lieavenwnrd in its robe 
of purity, as some celestial visitor might withdraw from the dark, evil passions of mankind. As these trees reach the flanks of the great mountain, they strikingly resemble the advance-guard 
of a miuhty army, which can go no further towards scaliug the gigautic fortress above them, apparently half granite and half crystal. Tliere has evidently been a conflict here between the 
forces of Life and of Death; and as the snow-line comes in sight Death creates fearful havoc in the ranks of tlie invaders. Many of these trees are twisted and broken by wind and avalanche, 
and everywhere we see the iWached and mouldering forms of those who have succumbed to winter’s cold. Mount Hood is beautiful at any time, but never is it so wonderfully impressive as 
when the full-orbed moou rises above this sea of giant pines to pour an added flood of silver over its mantle of eternal snow. At such a time, when Mount Hood cuts its dazzling silhouette 
against the dark blue sky, one can imagine it a mighty iceberg drifting in Crystal splendor from tlie Polar Sea, 
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CHINATOWN, SAN FRANCISCO.—“A Vrip to Chinatown'" is nn essential featiiiv? of a visit to the Pacific coast, and a memorable experience it often proves to be. Within a limited area 
in San Francisco in which 3,000 Americans would be cramped for room, are always living at least 20,000 Chinamen, whose one idea seems to be to hoard up all the money they can possibly 
obtain, in order to return in a few years to their native land. It is a moat repulsive and apparently dangerous quarter of the city, although crimes are said to he of rtirer occurrence there 
than elsewhere. Moreover, whatever may be said of them in other respects, drunkenness is hardly known among the Chinese. They frequently stupefy themselves with opium, hut not 
with rum. The shop.s in Chinatown are most grotesque, with their (to us) unintelligible decorations and letterings, recalling memories of the fantastic characters displayed on tca-caddiea 
and bnnehes of fire-crackers. The variety of merchandise in these shops, its comical arrangement, together with the mysterious dark rooms in the rear, presumably the sleeping apartment 
of some Wee Lung Chin and family, are all most novel and amusing. The names of the merchants here have that curious combination of monotonous monosyllables which eouses them to 
Blip from the memory like drops of water from a duck’s back Interspersed with the shops and tenement houses are several Joss-Houses, or Chinese Temples. Here, too, arc Chinese 
Theatres where the entire audience smokes, and the performance goes cu amid a hideous beating of drums and gongs. The Gambling Dens and Opium Cellars in Chinatown should 
be visited in company with a policeman. They are filthy places where either gambling is-carried on by a mass of repulsive Chinese, or opium is being smoked by men dozing in a 
half-drunken sleep. 
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CLIFF tlOUSE AND SEAL KOCKS GOLDEN GATE, CALIFORNIA.—On tiie southern side of that beautiful entrance to San Francisco Bay, known as the Golden Gate, stanas the 
Cliff House. As its nawe indicates, it is located on a cliff’rising abruptly from the sea, and the Yiew from its broad, shady piawas overlooking the apparently boundless ocean is one of 
which no visitor can ever become weary. At a little distance from the hotel are a few ledges, called the “ Seal Rocks, ” over which scores of sea-lions may be continually observed clmibmgup 
their steep sides, plunging into the waves, and roaring with delight in tones which make themselves distinctly heard above the breaking of the surf. These animals are protected here by the 
law of the State, and hence are perfectly fearless and natural in their movements. Some of them weigh at least 1,000 pounds, and these are evidently the masters of the herd whieh_ claim 
the sunniest places on the rocks, and hold them by the principle that “might makes right.” The Cliff House is a favorite place of resort, as can be well imagined In addition to 
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yOSEMlTE VALLEY FROM ARTISTS’ POINT, CALIFORNIA,— Oae never wearies of this inimitable valley. From every “Point” of observation new marvels are discernible. For 
agres it has made this landscape glorious with its stern, savage clifis. its barren precipices, its fiower-strewn carpet of rich vegetation and its stupendous water-falls. During unnumbered 
centuries, with her usual sublime indifference to Man’s appreciation, Nature displayed these wondrous beanties daily to the passing sun, and nightly to the moon and stars, without a human 
eye to gaze upon their cliarms. Then followed other centuries when to the savages who visited this place its marvelous phenomena seemed but the manifestations of some hideous deity, 
awakening little more appreciation in their minds than could be aroused in the wild beasts which made its caves their homes. But now this grand Yosemitc is a kind of shrine, wliere 
tliousands annually come to worship the Eternal Power which has thus revealed itself. “ The uudevout astronomer is mad,” exclaimed the poet as he gazed upon the darkened universe 
strewn with innumerable suns and systems. So may one also characterize the man who treads this mountain-girdled valley of Yosemite, and does not reverently look through Nature up to 
Nature’s God. Anticipate what you will, you never can be disappointed in the Yosemite, In the words of the Queen of Sheba, the astonished traveler here exclaims r ‘ ‘ Tlie half has not been 
told me.” Nor does familiarity with its glories lessen their effect, Tnnr words were never written thau those of Lowell, “A thing of beauty is a joy forever; ” and whatever else may be 
forgotten in this crowded life of ours, the vision of this glorious ravine will linger like an mspiration with the traveler who has stood between its peerless walls, till memory shall have 
lost its power and till his eyes liave closed upon the finite to behold the infinite. 
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EL CAPITA^^j \OSEMITE VALLE Y, CALIFORNIA*—This sublime feature of the Yosemite Valley is not so high as some of its adjoiniug 
mountains, but from the peculiar position ■which it occupies it has receivctl deservedly the Spanish title given to it, “El Capitan,” or “ The 
Contmander"^^ of the valley* Professor Whitney declares that it is doubtful if anywhere in the world there is presented “so squarely-cut, so 
lofty and so imposing a face of rock*” It projects into the valley as a promontory advances into the sea. It is 3,300 feet high, and its walls 
are almost perpendicular, without a scrap of vegetation on their surfaces. Opposite this is the lovely “ BddaLYeil Fall,” which plunges over a 
st^pc^ldous cliff, and long before it reacbes tbe earth is converted into a mass of silvery spray, tinted at times with all the colors of the rainbow* 
Row strange it seems now to reflect tbat not until 18S1 had a white man ever gazed upon the natural wonders of this valley! For years it 
had been the almost inaccessible hiding-place of savages, as well as the abode of wild beasts. The latter fact is evident from its Indian name, 
Yosemite, w^hich signiSes “Great Grizzly Bear.” What a title to bestow upon this most magnificent valley on onr planet I Let us retain tbe 
musical Indian appellation, but forget its meaning. 
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GliACIER POINT, YOSEMITE TALLEY, CALIFORNIA.—If possible, all visitors to tbe Yosemite should make an excursion aroiiud it on the 
outside of tho valley itself. Such a tour can now be safely accomplished on horseback over beaten trails, and the circuit of the Yosemite can thus 
be made in a few days, tbo memory of which will be well worth a year of ordinary existence. Even those who can not make the entire excursion, 
should at least ride out on the “McCauley traiP’ a few miles, as far as “Glacier Point,” which is a stupendous, perpendicular mountain of solid 
rock more than 3,000 feet in height. The bottom of the valley, ivhich is one vast flower-garden, looks like a long and narrow Persian rug of 
varied hues, on Tvhich occasional structures, even when viewed through a field-glass, seem like dice upon a checker-board, while trees of several 
centur}es’ growth appear at that distance no larger than tacks. Directly opposite, along the front of a gigantic mountain a mile and a half away, the 
glorious Yosemite Pall comes plunging downward for 2,600 feet, in three prodigious leaps, of which the first alone clears 1,500 feet I No falls in the 
world, not even in Norway, equal this in height and grandeur, and the solemn and eternal roar of its descending waters seem to the lonely tourist on 
Glacier Point like some unearthly, awe-inspiring symphony, descriptive nf the Worship of Humanity on one of the grandest altars of God^s XJniverae, 
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WAWONiV’ BIG TREE, MARIPOSA GROVEj CALIFORNIA*—Wlio has not heard of the **Big Trees’^ of California? They are another proof of 
the fact that the western portion of our country is a region marvelously endowed by Nature. There are in the area here which has been set aside by 
Congress for public use, resort and recreation," more than 600 trees, which have in respect to size no rivals in the world. A stage-coach, with 
driver, passengers and horses can be driven through the upright hollow trunk of one of these forest giants, which nevertheless is still sufficiently alive 
to bear leaves on its branches SOO feet abate the ground/ Even more enormous than those still flourishing here are some prostrate monsters, 
one of which must have had a circumference of 120 feet and a height of 4001 The largest tree now standing here has a circumference of about 100 
feet and its first branch (six feet in diameter) is 200 feet from the ground 1 It is an extraordinary fact that the cones of these trees are no larger 
than walnuts, and their seeds are only about a quarter of an inch in length. One feels himself a pigmy as he stands beside these forest Titans, 
not only in comparison with their prodigious size, but as he measures his brief life with the long line of thirteen centuries, of whose slow march 
their annual rings and weird colossal limbs give proof. 
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* , j x’l'i into all thft world and itrcacli tlie (rospcl to every creature,’*' tliere liftvc tievei 1>een wanting 

nSSION OP SAN JUAN, CALIPORNIA.-Eyer synce the cum may d and hllrrlked their lives unhesitatingly for the Salvation of their fellow-men. The history 

rithful and heroic followers of Christ who have left home, kindled hixui erlu dpserihed it would prove as excitinf'as a romance. The theme has been occasionally touched 

f Catholic Missions among the Indians of California is ^ << RaZna ” by “ II. H." One of these Californian^ Mission Stations is that of San Juan, outlined in this 

pon in fiction, and never more gracefully and effectively than the _ . dotted here and there with snowy sails. It wois once very prosperous and influential, 

lustration. It was founded in 1776 in a lovely spot, commanding a tl,i, mission, had an excellent reputation for sincerity and good con duct* At the 

ome of the Father. ooltiTaterl the vine here with great auccese. The in three monthe tliere were more natives baiitizecl than (luring the three previous years, 

eath of it. founder it nonrhered 410 Clhri.rians, and departed with the depaJtnn, ef the Indians themselves. There still 

irhr~;eS':?a“2.Tdrd.reZrtu“:d^^^^^ . . 












